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The Eogliſh 


F RANSLATORs 


P REFACE 


VC LA ber many curious Tranſlations, than 
= \ E 1 55 4 fer baving to ber Father * ana 
5 => Husband + two the moſt. Learnea 


el; and gi ven to ber Name a Luſtre, which is ca- 
pable of no further Addition. Not that I am abſo- 


lurely of Opinion with a certain ingenious Writer, 


„The famous Monſieur Le Fevre. 
f Monficut Pacier of the French Academy. 


A 3 


Title-Page, is no leſs Llaſtrious for 


Men f the Age; Yet in ber late Tranſlation of Ho- 
mer's Iliad, we may truly ſay, ſbe has out-done her- 2 


55 The Engliſh TRANSLATOR's 


That * this Tranſlation 5 Madam Dacier 85 like 


the Original, will never have its Fellow ; Unleſs be 


means, as he undoubtedly does, that it will never 
have its Fellow in the French Tongue. 


of all the European Languages, that pretend to 


any Politeneſ, the French is certainly the unfitteſt 
for Heroic Subjects, as Madam Dacier in , ſeveral 


Plgces of this Work pretty plainly confeſſes ; and on 
the contrary, the Engliſh Tongue the fitteſt for fuch 


Subjects, as Father Rapin, in his Re ftectious apon 


Ariſtotle's Poetics, does as good as allow. The 


French Tongue is not yet arrivd to that Perſec- 
tion, which other Languages have attain'd, eſpecially 
tb Engliſhy it has no ſuch Reſource: as ours; its 
Genius forbids jr. Their Poets, who livd about the 
' Time of our Spencer, had the Boldneſi to compound 
wordt like the Greek; but they have been long ſince 
condemn d for it, and the Practice utterly aboliſb d 


in France, tho ſo happily obſere/d here. They want 


IVerds for many things; and to expreſs ſeveral At- 
1 93 20 are Ne to make uſe of EOSIN: Thus 


in 


R 2 ee Calle in his Preface | to his French Tranſtaion of * 
| Hieren from the Abe 


— 
—— — — RIS 


PREFACE. 


is aun three admirable Lines, where dad 4 
ſeribes Jupiter's aſſenting to Thetis s. Requeſt, in the 
firſt Book of the Iliad, and which Madam Dacier 
brains all ſhe can, to imitate in French, ſhe was ab- 
gd to make uſe of a Periphraſis to expreſs his Nod; 
for in all their Tongue, they have no one Word for it. 


Faire un Signe de la Tete,. I'o make a Sign with the 


Head, is their only Poraſe for that Aion; and be- 
ther in this Poverty of Words, any adequate Notion 
of the Exllre/s of the Greek Tongue can be convey d, I 
leave to any one's Conſideration that underſtands both 
Languages. 1 „ Matters of Cooeer y tnaced, the French 
Langrage abounds beyond. any other; for which Rea- = 
fan, as a great Critic obſerves, tbe Tralians call it 
be Kirchin Language. lis 


Bat beſides this Deficiency of Words, (which, con 

Paering the Natura! Timidity of their Tongue, is ne- 

ver likely to be remedy'd) it warts dine cos and Strength 

o allay the exceſſive Seftneſi of it, and conſequently 

to maintain the character, and keep up the Dignit 'y 

of an Heroic Poem, eſpecially ſuch a Poem as Homer” s 
A4 5 Iliad 


The Roglith TrANSLATOR's 


liad, Ab 3s purely a Deſcription of the Manly Paſo 
Font, and forn'd to elevate and furprize the Humane 
Soul, and to excite the Noble Tranſports of Admira- 


ml ion and Foy. Then again, the French Verification, 


eſpecially that of the Heroic Sort, is intolerably te- 
| dious, even in Rapin's own Opinion; for it has 10 
Pariety of Numbers, (like «the Greek) bur the ſame 
eternal Cadence por the laſt S ly Hable of each Word: 
fo that the Drone of a Bag-pipe affords every whit as 
much Harmony. For this Reaſon, T ſuppoſe, it is, that 
the French, of late, have applied themſelves ſo much 
to tranſlate #he Greek Poets into Pro ſe; but tho that & 
ay does very well, in a Language whoſe Proſe is 
4 Muſical as its Verſe, yet fince the Engliſh Tongue 
does not labour under ſuch: Diſadvantages, ¶ doubt 
whether an Engliſh Tranſlation of Homer, any o- 
 therwiſe than in Verſe, can be made ſo as to pleaſe an 
Engliſh Reader, © By Verſe T ds not mean Rhyme , . 
for I always thought That too effeminate to expreſi 

the Maſculine Spirit of Horner, The affected Finery 
of Rhyme can never ſute with that divine 9 
which is 1. peculiar e this Poety who who, if 
he 


x ; | 
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PREFACE. 


he bad been an Engliſhman, and uud in our Ne 1 
vou d moſt certainly have choſen the ſame Sort of Ve erſe,. 
which our Engliſh Homer, Milton, did. 1 have . 
long entertained a Notion, that in all Tranſlations 
Regardought to had, not only to the Senſe of the Ori- 
final, but to the very Manner of the Compoſition, 
which ought to be reſembled as near as poſſible, and 
not a new one introduc d. Blank: Perſe, therefore, | 
feems to be the only proper Meaſure for an Engliſh 
Tranſlation of Homer. By r bis, #be Tranſlator may 
»ud his Line with long Words, of ro, three, and 
ſometimes four S 5 pllables, which is one of Homer's : 
Beauties, and which can 't be done ſo well 77 Rbyme. 
By this £00, "the Thought has more Fon 70 turn iſelf | 
in, as being capable of Extenſion beyond Rhyme, fo as. 
E be but half a Foot ſhort of the Greek; and conſe- 
quently the Spondee that alwa 251 roneludes the Greek 
and Latin Hexamerer, may be bit 5 in » Engliſh ; for Ex- 
ample, Ea 
Sing, Goddeſs the Reſentment of Achilles, 
I! Son.of Pelens ; that CT &c. 
A * Buy 


The Engliſh TransLaTor's 
| | But ſome may object to me, that Milton ſeldom or 
never extends his Verſe, bo Blank, beyond the Mea- 
ure of Rhyme; to which Tanſwer, that Shakeſpear, 
Dryden, and I think all our other Writers in Heroic, 
| bave generally ſtretch'd it, as above ; but if they had: 
not, it would not have affected me, ſince the Thing: be 
is not only practicable, and with good Effect too, 
but likewiſe, berauſs it copies more perfeckly 
the Turn of Homer, which is Copious, as that of 
Z Virgil is Succint. B y Blank Verſe tao, the Noble 
Sound of. the Greek Numbers, and their licent ious. 
Cadence, is better prefers” d, than in the. troubleſome 
Modern Bondage, as Mr. Milton calls it, of Rhyme... 
Nor is #his all; when a Man is ty d.down to Rhyme, 
he is often, without the greateſt Care in the World, 
fored to wander from the Senſe of the Author whom 
be tranflates. Thus Ogilby, in his Trauſlation of 
Homer, calls the Crown of Therſites's Head, his 


Chin, for Rhymes Sake, and compares Paris to 4 Steer, 
becauſe it Jingles zo Deer: 


A 
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So glads a Lyon, when ſome well-fed Steer 
Ile e or wh Goat, or creſted Deer. 
4 3. lliad.. 


1 ſvall ſay. nothing. in ideal of Oxilby 5 Poetry. 
De mortuis nil niſi bonum. But it was 4 common 
Topick of Ridicule with Mr, Dryden ; although there 
are many good Lines in him. But tis a good Teſt 
| 70 ſe how Ogilbys Notes concur with bis Text, upon 
this and the like Orcaſions ; he tells us, that Homer 
re ombles Paris to a Goat, becavſe of his Laſeqviouſneſs; 
and to 4 Deer, for bis Timorouſueſs ; and no doubt, 
bur Homer did ſo for thoſe Reaſons, but why he ſhould 
compare him to a Steer, Mr. Ogilby ir urterly filent , | 
for what cou d be fa 75 fence it was of his own put ting 
in, and nothing of it rv he found in Homer? Tn like 
Manner, be frequently and ridiculouſly, in his Text, 
uſes a different Epithet from that which be accounts 
for in his Notes; the former being whatever the | 
Rhyme neceſſitates it to be, and the other what Homer 
thooght fit to give it; and thus the Reader. is led a 


A 6 NN 
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Mild Gooſe Chace to bunt for the Author's true Mean- 
ing. Nor do I think My. Dryden, in his Tranſlation 
of the firſt Book of the Iliad, "would have vs'd Words 
of ſo moderu an Import, as Knights, &c. had it net 
been in Complaiſ. ence to the correſponding Words that 
ended the firſt, or were ra end the ſecond Line. But 
beſſdes this Fault in the firſt Concoction, viz. tranſ- 
Alating Homer into Rhyme there are, uitb all due 
Deference to thatgreat Man's Memory, other Faults. 


„ bis Fragment-Tranſlations of Homer. He makes 


"rhe firſt Book 20 Lidicrous in all Conſcience. He 
begins the very Argument with a Feſt, abou about Chry- 
: ſets being a Pris ner in the . might 
"amwarily eſcape bim, but his Concluſion of the Argu- 
ment is a perfect Burleſque vpon Homer's Meaning. 
"The Whole laoks rather like a Tranſlation of Taſſoni e 
- DIock-Heroic, than Homer's, Iliad. In many. Places, 
ze adds Thoughts of his own, aubich Homer newer 
ent 'of, and in others, wiſtokes the Senſe; as in 
that Speech of Andromache #o Hector, (Lib. 6.) 
uubers ſbe vells bow her Father aud ſeven Brothers 
* a by _— and that ber "Mather, 
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after fie had liud is Captivity, was veſtor'd to ber 
Fathers Kingdom, and dy'd..a ſudden Death in 
his Palace; for that. is Homer's Meaning 85 when 


te ſas, 


J 


leeds e ueyaeguon Bd 9 FE gaex· 
Diana aa ber in n ber Father 8 Palace. 


5 The gaben Deaths of Women being attributed 70 Dia- 
da, and thoſe of Men zo Apollo, 5. "but as Mr. Dry- 
den has ng ty, one en 2 fre e Was Kill d in | 
H e 


” . 
. x 


4 K f I b ö 
P " 5 
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3 Diane? $ Dart. 
In an barer. Chace ae d her Heart. 
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;Vherbes obs Mi "has WS ever emen upon ohne 
| ? know wot; but this Pm ſure of, in Madam Da- 


dier Tranſlation, the Reader will find za ſuch Er- 
5 rars ; foe auas not above conſulting the: ammentagers, 
though Mr. Dryden was, 65 he plainly ſbews: by 
_ Ae of n (vid. bis Fre- 
face 
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fate ro the firſt and ſecond Volume of Miſcel. Poets) 


whereas they are no leſs neceſſary for the Underſt and- 


ing the Authors of Antiquity, than e ed is for 


the FE 4 Structure. 


A; for Holbes' Tranſlation of Homer, | which 
is fo cryd wp for a faithful rhoueh a bald one, I have 


| had rhe Patjence to read the three firſs Books, a 


r compare them with the Original, to ſee whether 
he was fo cloſe 4 Tranſlator, as he is common iy thought 
to be. I confeſs, he is the doſe ft of any, except Madam 
Dacier, and yet he is ſfrangely out in ſome very plain 
Things. What cou d lead him to miſrepreſent that 
ne Paſſage, where He@or's Courage is compard 
to the Edge of an Ax, which the more *tis exerci#'d, 


' grows the keener * It is in n third Book of the: 
Nike; Paris Ern it zo * | ' 


Aid mu GY N d, Scud 
Or A den did e 6, u aνν e, os, part rie, 


Nie $#Tdpuynorr, ö Med Ab, Ipo 
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The Senſs is no where more conſpicuous througbout 
Homer, than it is here Nor indeed, did ever Man 
write with: more Clearneſs s, than be has done, in all 
Parts of him. Since more People underſtand Latin, 
than either Greek or French, I ſhall ſubjoin Mr. 
Barnes's Latin conſtruction of thoſe four Verſes, 


Semper tibi cor, ſicut ſecuris, eſt indomitum, 
Quæ penetrat lignum, & viro acta qui arte 


Lignum navale excindat, a augetque viri impetum : = 
Sic tibi in præcordiis intrepidus animus eſt. 

T render em thus, as the Reader will find in the ; | 
following Sheets; | 1 5 | 


Thy Heart islike a well-ſteel'd-Ax, whoſe Edge 
Not blunts, but grows the keener by its Uſe; 

Strengthening the Ship-wright's Nerd the more 
„ ie nn: | 

| Such is th' unweary'd Temper of thy Courage. 


F 


Homer 
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Homer has that Fruitfulneſs of Fancy, be redouble* 
the Image in the very Delivery of it: But this has 
5 Hobbes nie? murder d. He urns them thus : 


"Hedter, kince your « bay 'D jt, (aid he) 

4 Aud your hard Language (a when help'd by Art, 

A Ship-wright's Ax ſtrikes deep into a Free) 
Like rigid Steel has cut me the Heart. 


| Again, | in 2 0 . (third. Book; os Ho- 
mer, by” an Allaſo on Perfect) happ), compares the 
inceſſant Talking of a Company of old Men, to the 
chirping of the Graſhoppers (or rather Bough-Hop- 
pers, for an thoſe Eaſtern Countries they differ 
from ours, and keep moſtly in the Tyees;) this is left 
entirely out by Mr. Hobbes, as /ikeryiſe ſeveral Epi- 
zhers and D. eſcriptions of Places, in zhe Catalogue of 
the Ships. Theſe Epithets and Deſcri iptions were 3 
tended by Homer not only to inſtru his Reader, 


Vt to enliyen the Subject. This little may ſerve, ro 


| frew, that a on aan is ror ſuch as might 
| have 
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have been expected from a Perſon of his Learning» 
-/pocially when he bug ht to have atou d for the Bad- 

. #t et of bis r oy FT Y rhe n ä 


Mr. Chapmas $ Trenſlation I n: ver ſank nor 55 
(ire to ſee it, if what Mr. Dryden ſays of it, be tru's ' 
© The Earl of Mulgrave, and Mr. Waller, $wo 
the beſt Fudges of our Age, have afſurd me, 
*« chat they cou'd never read over the. Tranſlation 
« of My. Chapman, without incredible Pleaſure 
and extreme Tranſport. This Admiretion of 
© theirs muſt needs proceed from the Author kimſef, 
* for the Tranſlator bas thrown him down 4 law, 
© 2: harſb Numbers, improper Engliſh, and a . 
© /roxs Length of Verſe cou'd carry. bim. This | 
Length of Verſe,. I fancy, might be occaſion d by a 

Deſire of mimicking the Length of the Greek Verſes 
hieß is longer-b I Foot than the Engliſh Heroics 

Royme. But tit high time I ſhowld ſay ſomething 

of my own Performance, which, if the Reader takes © 

't to be only a Tranſlation of a Tranſlation, be may 
of ily, if be underſtands the Greek and French, 


convince 


- 
* 
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convince himſelf, that I have had a ſtrif Reg rard 
0 tbe Original Greek; and 1 be lie ve, the moſt il- 
literate: Reader will perceive, throughout, a rounder 


and my flowing Turn, than wou'd have been found, 


bad I % ilow'd Madam Dacier in the Manner of 


her Compoſition, and done it in direct Pre aſe, as y 52; 
has done. 


T ſhall not enter into the Debate, whether Solo- 
mon wrote the Books that go under the Name of 
Homer, which I am credibly inform'd, the Learned 


Mr. Barnes has prepar d ſeveral Sheets of a Latin 


Diſſertation, to prove, and wwhith be bad ſome 
Thoughts of inſerting (in part) in his late Edition 
F Homer; but was enjoin'd by the Univerſity of 
Cambridge ot to do ir. Be that as it will, what- 


ever becomes of the Author of theſe Books, tis cer- 


tain hit Work was a kind of a New Goſpel to the 
Pagans,  caush'd' according to the Cuſtom of thoſe 
Times, wider Fabler, Parables, and Allegories, and 
every <chere carries à viſible Conformity with Holy 

Scripture both in Phraſe and Sentiments, as is abun- 
dan tly 


%. 


3 Is a, 


— . .. n 3 


PREFACE. 


dantly ered by Madam Dacier, who, by her many 
 Scripture-Parallels, ſbould ſtem to have read our 
Duport's Gnomologia Homerica, the ſhe does not 
mention him; but that's 4 common Practice with 
IVriters of other Nations, beſide the French, to ſuf- 
for the Remarks upon any Book to paſs, as much as 
poſſible, for their own, Net in juſtice to the Lady, 
1 muſt needs ſay, the greater part of the Remarks 
are her own, and the reſt ſeem *o be fo, by the New 
Turn ſhe has given them. Such a venerable Work 
as this, therefore, cannot be'too religiouſl 'y tranſlated”, 
for which Reaſon, I have done it ſo cloſe, that a 
 Schook-Boy may conſtrue by it, and at the [ame time 
endeavour'd at a Style that might pleaſe People of 
Faſhion, for whoſe Reading, as Mr. Hobbes very 
wil obſerver, Poetry is principally deſign 'd. 


=— . ach a Work be ects wnſeaſonable at 

this time, fince the whole Fable turns upon this great 
Truth, that, When the Rulers of a Nation fall out, 
the People are the Sufferers: 


——delirant- Reges, plectuntur Achiv © _ 
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As for the E xcellence of | lomer s Poems, twere nee d- 
teſs @s well as exdleſs to ſet it farth, ence for above | 
theſe fir Ve and tayent 'y; hundred Years, by the unanimous. 
Conſent of all Men, and tbe  Joint-Suffrages of the ; 
whole learned World, he has been extoll'd as ſomething 
more than Humane; inſomuch that now the Nameof 
Homer, as the Learned Duport obſerves, does not 
ſeem 1 to be the Name of 2 Man, but of Poetry, Wit, 
Learning. Ut j jam Homeri nomen, non hominis 
ſed Proſeos, ſed Ingenii, ſed Doctrine eſſe videatur. 


Gnomolog. Homeric. E pilt. Ded. Here I had f 
Thoughts of concluding that Little I had to ſay; ; but 


left this Tranſlation may fall into the Hands of ſome © 
who are not well priv of £1 this Divine Author's cha- 
racker, 1 dg d it not amiſe, to give it in the Words of | 
Father Rapin, (who was no leſs ſam d for Politeneſe : 
than Learning) as 1 find them Tranſlated by our equal- 
ly, Famous Mr. Rhymer: bag HOME R, who had a 


e Genius &ccompliſi'd for Poetry, bad the veſteſt ſub- 
ac limeſt, profounaeſt, and moſt ani uorſal Mit, . bat 5 


& ever was; *twas by his. Poems, t hat all the Mor- 
* thies of ue were JON 'd; from Þ Pence the 
5 5 Laws 

; — 


* 


Law-makers took the firſt Platform of the Laws 
they gave 0 Mankind ; The Founders of Monar- 
'« chies and Co mmon'wealths, from hence took the Mo- 
del of their Polities. Hence the Philoſo phers found 3 
* firſt Principles of Morality, which they haz. 
taught the People. Hence Phyſicians have ſtudy d 


dan of the Earth. Kings 3 


| Socrates, Plato; 
Sophocles and Euripides zook the haughty Air of 


rA 


Diſeaſes and their Cures. Aſtronomers have 
learn'd the Knowledge of Heaven, and Geometri 


od Princes have learn d 


the Art to zovern, and Caktains to form a Battle, 


o encamp an Army, to boſiege Towns, to fight, 


and to gain Viftories. Hom this great Original, 


HEStle came to be Philoſo phers : 


the Theatre, and Ideas of Tragedy : Zeuxes, A- 
pellęss Polignotus, became ſucb excellent Painters ; i 
and Alexander the Great ſo valiant. In fine, Ho- 


mer has been (if I may ſo ſay) the frft Founder of 


4 Arts and Sciences, and the Pattern of the wiſe 
Mew in all Ages. Ani as be has been in (3 ; Fee man- 
ner the Author of Paganiſm, the Religion whereof 
he ee by his 1 one may ſay, that never 
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The Engliſh 'TRANSL ATOR's 


cc Prophet had ſo many Followers as he; het not- 
'« withſtanding this ſo univerſal Genius, this Wit ca- 
cc pable of all Things, apply'd himſelf ** 70 51 0 
« which he made PIs 15 ner. 


„ this 9 jy as it woſl We is, How bold mu 
he be, that attempts to Tranſlate Him? But what 
ill not the De ſ re of even ſmall Reputation ſpur a 
Man 207 Homer, in the Second Book f his. Iliad, 
commends the River Axius, vor for the Beanty. of its 
own Stream, which, indeed, Was Mudd) Ys. bur for the 
ſake of ſeveral fine Rivers that fell into it. A Rea 
der that has Humanity, will as the like h by me, who 
ba ve endeavoured to convey #0 him: Homer's Spirit 
| thr 180 4 Channel the leſi muddy, for having, {0 do 
with fo Pure « an Original: I am ſure, the Hope of at- 
taining this. inferiour Degree of Praiſe, Was whot 
prompted me to attempt this Author, a likewiſe ſe- 
vera! orhers of the firſt Rank, and to mingle my 
Name with Homer; Cervantes, Taſſoni, a | 


Ts Clerc, Puffendorff, G. 
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PREFACE: 


x Pull 4 the Wager no longer, than to let him 
Luo, That 1 thought it Prudence to ſeelter this 
auflation under the Name of a Gentleman, who has 
> often and publickly teſtified his high Eſteem for the 
Original, who is Himſelf as great an Honour ta our 


Weſtern IWorld, as Homer was to that of the Eaſt; 


and who, with a Genius equally Univerſal, and a 

Wit equaily capable of all Things, has rais'd the 
Jame Tatler te @s Pigh a Wire, as the Other has 
done that of Poet. 


But not to launch into the boundleſs Dehn of Mr. 
Steele's Praiſes, I ſball content my ſelf with refer- 
ring his Panegyric to his own inimitable Writings, 


lite manner as Homer forbears to praiſe his Hero ; 


Achilles, and leaves it to bit A (tons alone ro ſpeak 
* Hin, 
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ET has been my Abe ever 
Y ES ſinceI have made Writing my Di- 
verſion, and been fo bold as to 
publiſh my Amuſements, to pre- 
{ent our Age with ſuch a Tranfſla- 
tion of Homer, as, by preſerving 
Bc min Bcauties of that Noble Poet, might re- 
er the greater Part of Mankind from the diſ- 
antageous Prejudice infas'd into them by 
e ouſtrous Copies that have been made of 
in. But for a long time, I met with Difficul- 
which ſeem'd inſuperable, and which have 
den diſcourag'd me. 
TEAS it i; a Matter of the greateſt Difficulty, to 
ee Men to a true Taſte of an Epic Poem, and 
e them acquainted with its Nature. This 
reef Poetry has been ſo little known mall A- 
tat Antiquity can furniſh. us with only two 
ll Poets, that were Maſters of it. Homer wis the 
bat ſhow'd it to the World; for, as Vel. 
I bererculus ſays, There was no body before 
bat he could imitate ; nor any after him that - 
115 follow his Example. Ne ue ante illum, 
em ille 5 imitaretur; neque polt 1 illum, qui eum 
ri poſſet, inventus eſt. 
8 There were Poets before Homer, wave as 
Lu/icians; but they were. ſuch Poets as Told 
Vor. I. a Stories 


15 FREFNCHK 
Stories in Verſe, and thruſt all forts of Verſe: 
into their Works. There were Poets too after 


him; but there was never any, I will not fay, 


that reach'd the Height of Homer, but that e- 
ven ſo mach as underitood his Art. It is appa- 
rent, by all the Remains we have of Antiquity, 
that. this Art after him was totally eclips'd 


in Greece, and that the Poems that Country 


produc'd were not according to the Rules 


of It. 


As ſoon as conquer'd Greece, ſays Horace, 


had by its Allurements captivated its fierce 


Conquerors, and tranſported the Arts into /taly, 
the rude Sketches of the Roman Poetry began 
to be polite, and a Genius advancing with the 
Empire, at _ the Art of Epic Poetry was 
reviv'd by Virgil, almoſt goo Years after Homer. 
That renown'd Poet, like the other, carry'd it 


with him to the Grave; for we cannot find, | | 
that any of the Poets, who {ſucceeded him, had 


a trye Notion of it. This e ar was 
laſtinF, and continues to this Day. But, as 


hath been obſerv'd before me, all Arts and Sci- 


ences, through Corruption and the Ignorance of 
Men, generally produce falſe Arts ad Sci- 
ences, Which are the Counterfeits of the true: 
This is the Fate of Fpic Poetry; it has pro- 
duc'd a falſe Art, and that falſe Art has brought 
forth Poems, which have but the Name of E- 
pic; and a fort of Works in Proſe, which tho 
aſpiring to be Epic, are quite remote from the 
Conſtitution thereof. 1 
Thence aroſe the mighty Difficulties ] at firſt 
diſcover'd in the Execution of my Deſign, and 


which made me apprehenſive of the Succeſs of 


my Undertaking. Moſt People, now-a-days, 

are ſpoil d by reading great Numbers of idle 

and frivolous Books, and cannot bear * 
| e =; ing 


hing that has not that Reliſh. Lowe, after 
aving debauch'd our Manners, has corrupted 
ur Wit. It is now become the very Soul of all 
or Works. The Heathens form'd a better 
adgment of that Paſhon than we do; they 
= gre fully ſatisfy*d, that ſince it proceeded from 
Wothing but Weakneſs, it could never have any 
hing great in it ſelf, or contribute to what is ſo. 
his is the Reaſon, therefore, why Homer, Homer 
ho made no difficulty to give it to his Gods, gives it to his 
ook ſpecial Care never to give it to his Heroes. ods, be- 
Je //iad does not repreſent Achilles in Love, fas * he 
nd the Ody/es only exhibits to us a moſt perfect Allegory. 
WT onjugal Affection. Ves, faithful to his Wife, 
een to the rejecting of Immortality, and an Im- 
Wnortality 5 is belov'd by two God- 
eſſes; he ſuffers their Love, without making 
y farther Return than he was oblig'd to do in 
rudence, that he might engage them to his Aſ- 
ſtance. Æneas, in Virgil, is no more Amorous, | 
an Achilles and Uly/es are in Homer. Thoſe F. Bofl ia 
aeeathens, as has been obſerv'd before me, did bis Treatiſe _ 
ot defile the Majeſty of their Heroic Poems Egic Poe: 
With thoſe dangerous Gallantries ; Uly/es is cold 
dwards Czrce, and melancholy with Calypſo; 
cbilles is only ſenſible of the Aﬀront done him 
WW forcing Briſeis from him. Camilla in the 
Eneis has no Lovers; Turnus's Affection is 
Farce mentioned; and all D:do's Paſſion is rather 
ported as a criminal Piece of Treachery, 
herewith that unhappy 3 is ſeverely pu- 
fiſh'd, than as an amorous Epiſode. 1 
All the Difficulties I have met with, may be 
duced to Five. The firſt conſiſts in the Pro- 
dundneſs of the Matter, and the Nature of the 
oem in general, the Diſpoſition whereof is 
Entirely oppoſite to that falſe Art I have juſt 
ow ſpoken of. What Hope is there, that our 
a 2 Age 
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| Age can be brought to reliſh the auſtere Poems, 
which, under the Veil of an ingenious Fable, 
contain profitable Inſtructions, and which do no 
preſent our Curioſity with any of thoſe Adven- 
| tures, commonly reckon'd moving and enga- 
ging, for no other Reaſon, but becauſe they tun 
upon Love? _ 5 
The Second proceeds from the Allegorie: 
and Fables theſe Poems of Homer are filld 
with, and which, for the moſt part, offering 
to our View, nothing but a plain Shell, which | 
we are not able to penetrate, hinder us from © 
diſcovering the Beauties of this great Poet, and R 
even cauſe us to form a wrong Judgment of his 0. 
th 

I 


m__ 
—_ 


* 


Wit. 
The Third ariſes from the Cuſtoms and Cha- 
racters of thoſe Heroic Times, which appear | 
too ſimple, and often contemptible to our A e 


— 
— 


Is it poſſible for thoſe who are now-a- days uſed 5 
to our Romantick Heroes, thoſe Court-Heroes, 
always ſo nice, ſo whining, and ſo polite, to N 
endure Achilles, Patroclus, Agamemnon and U- v 
es, buſy'd in what we call ſe vile Offizes? - 


The Fourth proceeds from Homer's Eictions, n 
which at preſent ſeem to be carry'd too far, and p 
to want that Reſemblance of Truth we require. 1 


How can our Age be brought to bear with Tri- 
E moving of themſelves, and going into Aſ- 0 
emblies? Statues of Gold helping Vulcan at his b 
Work ? Speaking Horſes, and many other Con- } 
ceits of the like Nature? as + yy 
The Fifth and laſt, but which daunted me 
the moſt, was the Grandeur, the Loftineſs, and 
the Harmony of the Diction, which no Man 
ever came near, and which is not only above 
my Strength, but perhaps even that of our 


* 


a Kanguage. 


1 
rener 


Al 


PREFACE. 


All theſe Apprehenflons very much dif 


courag'd me: but at laſt I reflected, that the 
Ignorance, which has ſo long prevail'd, as to 


the Nature of Epic Poetry, might perhaps 


have been remov'd by two excellent Pieces 
publiſh'd upon that Subject. The one is Fa- 
ther Boſſus Treatiſe of Epic Poetry, wherein 


that learned Man admirably explains the Art 
of Homer's and Virgil's Poems, by Ariftatle's 


Rules; the other is Arihetle's Poetics, tranſlated 


into French, and enrich'Þwith ſuch Comments 
as demonſtrate the Truth and Certainty of thoſe 


Rules, by Experience and Reaſon. - I'was ful- 
ly perſuaded that thoſe two Books had, as it 
were, open'd the Way for my Tranſlation, and 
that after ſo curious an Expoſition of the Rules, 


I might venture, in our Tongue, oy Poems, 


that were the Models by which the faid Rules 
were fram'd; and was of Opinion, that the 
Diſlike of ſome few Perſons, who, perhaps, 
will not be brought off from their groundleſs 
Notions, ought not to deprive the reſt of the 
World of a faithful Tranſlation of thoſe two 


noble Originals, the 7/:ad and the Odyſſes. To 
render them the more uſeful, I have not ab- 


ſolutely abandon'd them to my Tranſlation, 


but have added Remarks, which may be ſer- 


viceable to the Reader for unravelling of 
the Poet's Art, and make him ſenſible how 


| much Homer ſurpaſſes all that have come after 


him. 
Thus much as to the Firſt Point: The Se- 
cond, which is that of the Fables and Allego- 


ries, is doubtleſs more knotty. It was the Cu- 


ſtom in Homer's Days, to propoſe to the People 
the greateſt Truths under Fables and Parables. 
The wiſer Sort were proud of diving into thoſe 
Myſteries, and diſcovering the Senſe of them; 
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and the Vulgar paid Reſpe& to thoſe learned 
- Obſcurities. 

Our Age deſpiſes thoſe Veils and Shadows, | 

and values nothing that is not plain and open. 

Nor is this the greateſt Objection againſt H.. 

mer; that Poet, we. are told, has carry'd hi} 

Allegories ſo far, and been ſo extravagant in 

them, that the Heathens themſelves . have 

charg'd him with ſpeaking of the Gods, in his 

Fictions, after ſuch a Banger, 2 at firſt fight] 

is es a. Notion of Horror and Impiety. Los- 

5 =—_ tells us, that ſeeing, in the Poem of H. 

mer, the Combinations; the Wounds, the Pu- 

niſhments, the Tears and the Impriſonments of 

the Gods, with all the other Accidents conti- 

nually befalling them; he fancies, that Poet; 

Aim was to make Gods of thoſe Men who were 

at the Siege of Troy, and, on the other hand, 

of the Gods he has made Men, and oftentimes | 

very vicious ones too. And to aſcend fill} 

=o © higher, Plato abſolutely baniſhes Homer from | 

1 5 his Commonwealth, for fear leſt his Fables 

11 being miſunderſtood, and leading his People 

3 into Error and Ignorance, as to the Nature of 

| the Gods, might infe& their Souls by Exam- | 
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A ples ſo much the more pernicious as they bore | 
I | the greater Authority. What Uſe can we make 
3 _ _- at this Time, of a Poet, whom even the Hea- 
9 'L then Philoſophers have proſcrib'd ? _ 

Wo Certain it is, that Epic Poetry is an Art only 
b | invented for the Benefit of Man. If Homer's 
1 Es may - have been prejudicial and dangerous to 
wr | good Manners, he has tranſgreſs'd the Rules 
1 5 of his Poem, which is meant for no other End, 
= but to give virtuous Inſtructions; and conſe- 
if quently, he does -not deſerve the honourable 


Name of Poet, much leſs, that of t Divine 
Poet, given him by Plate himſelf. This is the 
| Charge 


% 


2 


7 R E F 2 Vil 1 


ned Charge which Homer muſt be clear'd of, in or- 
der to wipe away the Stain Plato's Cenſure has 

Ws, fx d on his Poetry. _. | TY : 

en. Iwill not here take notice, that Homer writ 


Hi. nothing of the Gods, but what had been ſaid 
his before him, and that he only follow'd the an- 
t in cient Pagan Theology, as Ariftot/e manifeſtly 
ave BE ſaw. I ſhall ſoon make uſe of that Argument 
his much more effectually Fran Ariſtetle does, by 
demonſtrating, not only that this Poet has fol- 
low'd the ancient Pagan Theology, but even 


He. that the ſaid ancient Theology is often agree- 
Pu- able to the ſoundeſt Divinity, and that under 
s of thoſe Fictions we often meet with the Traces of | 
nti. ſome important Truths, which thoſe Heathens by 


had ſome dark Notions of, and whereof they 

had attain'd to ſome Knowledge by Tradition. 
| In the mean while, I will oppoſe againſt Plato 
the Judgment of a Lawgiver as ſevere as him- 


full BY felf, a Lawgiver whom the Oracle call'd, The 

rom Friend of the Gods, and rather God than Man; 

bles a Lawgiver, who was the Founder of one of 

ple the nobleſt, pureſt, and moſt excellent Com- 

e of BY monwealths that ever were: I mean Lycurgus, 

am- who gives this great Character of Homer, That Plutarch is 
zore Wl the moral and political Inſtructiůons contain d inthe Life of 
ake ie Poems, are no leſs advantageous, than his Ly 9 
lea - Tales and Fifions are diverting. I will ſet a- 


gainſt him the Teſtimony of Plutarch, who aſ- 
ſures us, That when thoſe Fables and Fictions, TR 
which are moſt condemn'd in that Poet are tho- tiſe of > regs 


to roughly examin'd, they appear to be full of uſe- Manner of +. 
ales / Inſtruction, and Profound Speculation. To reading ile 
nd, BW conclude, I will ſet againſt him the Opinion Poets. 

wh of an Emperor, Fuſtinian himſelf, who, in the 

ible 


Preface to his Pandects, calls him, The Father 
of all Virtue, 5 | e 
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Were it not ſufficient to oppoſe greater Au- 
thorities againſt one ſingle Authority, and that 
it were requiſite to argue the Point, 1t would 
be an caſy Matter to make it appear, that 
Plato carry'd his Scruples too far. Nay more, 
I am of Opinion it may be demonſtrated, that 
wha: tie {aid Philoſopher lays to Homer's 
Charge, is an unjuſt Imputaticn, and that this 
noble Poet's Notions are often more conforma- 
ble, than that Philoſopher's, to the Ideas 
given us of God by clearer-fighted Writers 
than Plato, ſince they were wnform'd and in- 
ſpir'd by God's own Spirit. This 1 have en- 

eavour'd to unfold in my Remarks, as Occa- 


ion has offer'd, yet it will not be amiſs to add 


a few Words in this Place. When I endeavour 
to juſtify Homer, I labour to juſtify my Tranſ- 
lation; for I did not tranſlate him to purchaſe 
the empty Praiſe of having put into our 
'Tongue the firſt and the greateſt of Poets, but 

have done it, to perform, if J could, a profita- 
ble Work; and I know none ſucb, but thoſe 
which form the Heart, by inſtructing the Head. 
Had Homer deſerv'd the Reflexions wherewith 
Plato has gone about to diſcredit his Poetry, 


he would rather be a Hindrance, than a Help 
to good Morals, and I had very ill employ'd 


the Time I have ſpent in Expounding and | 


Tranſlating him. 


Proclus has writ a whole Book, to defend. 
him againſt all the Reproaches of that Philo- 
ſopher. He has handled that Matter with | 


| 2322 Judgment, and much Advantage may 
2 


made by reading that Work. I ſhall not 


here make uſe of all his Arguments; that 


would carry me too far. Beſides, the Source 
of true Divinity being unknown to that Hea- 
then Philoſopher, he could not, ſo well as we, 

vindicate 


PREFACE. 


vindicate that Poet, as to what he has ſaid of 


_ the Deity. I will therefore, in this Place, en- 
at deavour to anſwer the moſt confiderable of P/a- 
Id tos Accuſations. There are fix of them; the 9 
at others are examined in the Remarks. | 8 
e, 1. Homer has not laid the Foundation of a : - | 
at Commonwealth; he has neither ſucceſsfully - Mt 
* manag'd Wars, nor taught how to manage 1 
is them; he has inſtituted no Sect. 5 1 
a- 2. He has introduc'd Gods that are unfortu- 1 
as nate, lamenting, complaining, repenting, fight- | 
: ing, and enrag d. 1 
in- 3. He ſays, the Gods are to be prevail'd 1 
n- upon by Prayers and Sacrifices that are offer'd 14 
a- | them. 4 
dd 4. He affirms, that God 1 is the Cauſe of E- ia 
ur BR vils, and therefore places on the ſides of his 'F 
n- Throne, two Veſſels, one full of good Fortune, 2 
ale the other of bad. | 
dur 5. He makes the Gods appear to Men in a 
but villble Shape, which of conſequence. is. falſe, 
ta - becauſe that Shape does not belong to God. 
ole 6. Laſtly, he repreſents Jupiter ſending A. 
ad. gamemnon a deceitful Dream, and ordering him 
ich to tell a Lye, which is unworthy of God, who - 
ry, is all Truth. $ 
elp Homer has not laid the. Foundation of any _ 
yd Republick, he has preſcrib'd no Laws, he has 
and manag'd no Wars, he has inſtituted no Sect. 

Iwill not ſay, with Proclus, that Time may 
end have prevented us from knowing what Ad- 
ilo- vantage many Cities reap'd from Homer's Wil- 
vith dom.. I allow Plato alt his deſires, and ſhall 
nay only ſay, That is neither the Poet's Aim, nor 
not the End of his Fable. The Deſign of them 
that both is only to inſtruct Mankind, and to re- 
urce WW form Cities and States, by Leſſons diſguis'd 
lea- WF under the Allegories of. an Action, and there- 


a 5 1 by 


by render it more agreeable. Homer is there- 
fore beneficial to Mankind, and even more be- 


neficial than thoſe who have laid the Founda- 
tion of Governments ; for States may be found- 


kind, or forming their Manners. Homer has 
neither ſucceſsfully manag'd Wars, nor taught 
how to manage them. Who ever requir'd that 


of excellent Precepts for the Art of War. He, 
of all Poets, is moſt capable of inſpiring Va- 
lour, and has actually form'd great Com- 


alſo a better judge; for he was wont to ſay, 
that Homer was the Poet of the Lacedemonians, 
| becauſe he teaches how to make War; and that 
' The Totes Heſad was the Poet of the Thtes, becauſe he 
evere Slaves, writes of Huſbandry. It may be alto ſaid of 
who till d Homer, that he is the Poet of Kings; for he 
wy .. teaches, that Strength and Juſtice are the two 
Jemonians, moſt Royal Virtues, and the two main Supports 
of a Throne. For this Reaſon, Porphyrius writ 

a Treatiſe, entitled, Of the Advantage Kings 

may reap by reading Homer. gp 

Neither did this Poet mſtitute any Sect un- 

der his own Name; but he may be look'd 

npon, as the Father of almoſt all the SeQs; 


moſt of the Opinions embrac'd by the Philo- 
ſophers, who liv'd long after him. Beſides, 
has not he been look'd upon as one of the great- 
Etif. 2. lib eſt Philoſophers ? and does not Horace aſſure us, 


teaching what is good and evil, profitable and 
pernicious? Plato himſelf owns, that Homer 
makes us very ſenſible of the Difference between 
. - Juſtice 


ed without any Thought of inſtructing Man- 


of a Poet? It is certain, that he never led Ar- 
mies, nor won Battles; but his Poems are full 


manders. Alexander and Cæſar were better 
- Judges of that Poet than Plato. Cleomenes was 


for in his Writings may be found the Seeds of 


1. that he far out-does the ableſt Philoſophers in 


PP 


 PREFACK 
juſtice and Injuſtice, and that he makes it 
appear, that the Wars, which ruin the World, 


proceed from no other Cauſe but the Ignorance 


of Men, as to 70 and Wrong. Porphyrias 
compos'd a Wor 


ſopher than a Poet; and Maximus Tyrius, in his 


| 16th Diſſertation, calls him, The Prince of Phi- 


upon Homer's P hilofophy, IIep! Ti: 
| wherein he prov'd him to be no leſs a Philo- O di Or- 
o60Ni ng. 


/:/-+hers, and elegantly. terms his Philoſophy, Trevapus- 
an Inflrument of all forts of Harmony; to ſig- vis T4 04 


nify, as I take it, that the Principles of all) e. 


Sects were there to be found. 

in regard to the ſecond Objection, it will 
ſuſice, to ſet againſt it the Judgment of the 
learned Father before-mentioned, who being 
wiſer, and better informed in the Knowledge 


of God than Plato and all the Heathens, was The R F. 
got afraid to ſay, that Homer's Fictions deſerve le Boſſu, in 


rather to be commended, than condemn'd. 


Can we blame him, ſays he, for —_ agu d 


to the Gods the Paſſions of Men? Might he not alſo 


| make them fight againſi Men? Have we not In- 
| fances of thoſe, Expreſſions aud Figures in Holy 


Hrit, and in the true Religion? Andif it be al- 
/moable ta ſpeak ſo of the Gods in the Capacity 


a Deine, there is much more Reaſon to take the 


Jan Liberty in Phyſical and Moral Fifions. 


Poets muſt either be forbid ſpeaking of the 


Actions of the Gods, or be permitted to explain 
chem by Expreſſions borrow'd from the Acti- 


ons of Men; it is the only Language they can 


ſpeak, and the — that is ſuited to their 


Underſtanding. hey may therefore aſcribe 
to God, Anger, Rage, Vexation, Sorrow, Re- 
pentance, Revenge, as they aſſign him a Mouth, 


Feet, Arms. God has not only permitted the 


Holy Prophets, and other facred Writers to 
ipcak of him after that manner, but has even 
| a © - ſpoke 


his Treatiſe 
of Epic Poe» 


ty, ib, Ss 
Chap. a. 
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PREFACE. 
ſpoke fo himſelf; becauſe any other Language 
could not have been underſtood. It is the only 


Method to inſtruct Mankind. Look but into 
the Books of Holy Writ, and you will find God 


ſays in a Thouſand Places, That he is griew's,, 


that he is in Wrath, that he is enrag'd, that be 
repenis, that he will take Vengeance. = 

As to the Leagues and Battles of the Gods, 
Homer is in that reſpect likewiſe fecure from 
our Cenſure; the Holy ' Scripture: affords us 
inſtances, re claim all our Reſpe& and Ve- 
neration. In Genefis we ſee an Angel wreſtling 
with Jacob. T Prophet Daniel, above 359 
Years after Homer, has the ſame Ideas; he ſhews 
us Angels contending with other Angels. In 
the 10th Chapter the Angel Gabrief, who was 
Protector of Greece, ftruggles 21 Days againſt 
the Angel protecting Per/ia, and the Angel M:- 
chael, the Protector of the Jeaus, comes to his 


Aſſiſtance. In the 12th Chapter, the two firſt 


Angels contend again on the Banks of the 77 


gris, as it were to diſpute the Poſſeſfion of it. 
And ] find, the learned Grotius has hereupon ob- 


ſerv'd, that in the firſt Ages, wiz. under the Law, 


the Angels that are ſet over Nations, ſome of 
them ſavour'd the Perſiuns, and others the Greeks; 
and that the coming of our Saviour diſpell'd that: 


Spirit of Partiality, if it be lawful to make 
aſe of ſuch an Expreſſion; Omnes aliarum natio- 
num fprafides Angeli aut Perfis fawebant, aut Gra- 
cis: talia inter Angelos ſtudia extinxit Chriſtus. 
All the Guardian-Angels of other Nations fa- 
vour'd either the Perfians or the Greeks; Chritt 
ut an end to thoſe Strifes among the Angels. 
leave it to the Divines to fitt this Matter, 
and to judge of Grot7us's Remark. Pis certain, 
nothing is more frequent throughout Holy 
2 Writ, 
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Crit, than theſe Expreſſions, The Lord will” 
e for you; The Lord fights for them. 


hus we ſee, that Homer found theſe Notions 


alrcady eſtabliſſid, and that his Fictions are 


drawn from the Boſom of Truth; and this is 
what Longinus could not be ſenſtble of. Ari/to- 
A che ſaid more than he thought for, 
when he declar'd Homer might be juſtify'd, as 
o what he had ſaid of the Gods, by maintain- 
{aid before him: 1 

The fame holds as to the Wounds, Puniſh- 
ments, Impriſonments of the Gods, and the 
Fil of a God caſt down head - long from OH 
pus; for it is to be obſerv'd, that Homer, when 
he {peaks thus of the Gods, always excepts the 
Supreme God, and makes only the Inferior Dei- 


ing he only follow'd Report, and what had been 


ties ſubje& to thoſe Frailties and Accidents ; that 
>, the Angels, whom the Holy Scripture alſo 


calls Gods. | BH 

thus Homer's Fictions ought- to be ſo far 
trom rendring him contemptible, by cauſing 
111m 10 be look'd upon as prophane and dange- 
rous ; that on the contrary, they ought rather 


to gain him Reputation, and cauſe him to be 


valu'd as very uſeful, on account of the Con- 
{onancy of his Notions with theſe Truths. A 
Conſent, which is very remarkable, and which 
may be of great Uſe in Expounding of the Sa- 
cred Books. | 

Homer ſo well diſtinguiſhes between the So- 
vereign God, and the ſubordinate Deities, that 
one of the Antients, ſurpriz'd at the Sublimity 
oi his Notions, gives him this mighty Charac- 
ter, of being the quly one wha had ſeen, or expoſed 
the Gods to humane View, A" Ba | 
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FREFACE, 
Now methinks, 1 have no great Occaſion to 
be apprehenſive of my Deſign, on account of 
the Fables and Allegories ; for after all I 
have already ſaid in relation to what has been 
moit ſtrongly urged againſt Homer, it only re- 
mains to ſhow, and it will appear in the Re- 
marks, that as every thing in an Epic Poem 
ought to have Paſſions, and to be alive and ani- 
mated, to reach that Marvellous, which is ſo ne- 
ceſlary for it, Homer brings in his Deities, which 
are wholly Allegorical, and ſpeaks of them as a 
3 as a Phyſical, and as a Moral 
Oet. | 
As a Theological Poet, he has ſplit the No- 
tion of one /o/e God and ſeveral Perſons, as it were 
into ſo many Attributes, under the different 
Names of Fupiter, Juno, Neptune, &. He has 
ſaid nothing of thoſe Gods, but what is good, 
ſuitable to them, and even agreeable to the 
manner of ſpeaking in the ſoundeſt Divinity. 
As a Phyſical Poet, he makes Gods of natu- 
ral Cauſes ; and aſſigns them Manners, Expreſ- 
ſions, and Actions, an{werable to the Nature of 
the Things thoſe Deities repreſent. 5 
And laſtly, as a Moral Poet, he makes Gods 
of our Virtues and Vices; if all that appears 
moſt extravagant in Homer be examin'd ac- 


cording to theſe three different Lights, he will 


not only be eaſily excuſed, but Whatever that 
great Poet has conceal'd under his Fables and 
Allegories, will be with Pleaſure unravelled. 
It will appear, that all the Imputations laid on 
him are vain; and we ſhall admire the Vaſtneſs 
of his Notions, the Truths they are grounded 
upon, and the immenſe Knowledge this Poet 


was Maſter of. 


'The third Charge Plato makes againſt Homer, 


for ſaying, the Gods ſuffer themſelves to be 


mov'd 
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PREFACE. _ 
of mov'd by the Prayers and Sacrifices* that are Fm 
W-ferd to them, deſerves. to be examin'd. It 
1 is grounded on Phenix's ſaying to Achilles, in 
n the 11th Book of the Iliad, That the Gods them- 
zlues are exorable, and that Men, .after having 
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n : * 
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i | offended them by their Crimes and Tranſgreſſion mn, i 
"7 appeaſe them by their Vows, Offerings, Sacrifices, „ 1 
e. Libations, and Prayers. Plato pretends, that | i 
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oh Phenix, in this place, talks according to the re- 
eeiv'd Opinion of thoſe dark Times, when they 
believ'd, that the offended Gods always ſuffer d 
themſelves to be overcome by Sacrifices and Of- 
ferings, as if they were covetous Uſurers, that 
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8 made a Trade of their Bleſſings and Pardons, ſo 
chat the Rich were ſure to doany thing, without 
az fear of Puniſhment; but I am of opinion, that 


1 chis Paſlage in Homer bears no ſuch evil Conſtruc- 
4 tion; and what Phenix ſays, ſeems to me very | 
agreeable to what we read in holy Writ. So/o- 2 Chron: vi. 
non, ſpeaking of the Temple he had built, ſaid, *** 

. Hearken therefore unto the Supplications of thy 
of Servant, and of thy People Iſrael, which they 
ſoall make towards this Place: Hear thou from 
E thy Davelling-Place, even from Heaven; and 
when thou heareſt, forgive. Prayers, Sacrifices, 
Oblations, Libations, were the Means appoint- 
1 ed by God for diſarming of his Wrath, and ob- 
taining his Favour, not actually of themſelves, 
4 but as they betoken'd a Change of the Heart 
and of the Will; and ſo this Paſſage in Homer 
is to be underſtood. He explain'd himſelf ſuf- 
ficiently, when he call'd Prayers, the Daughters 
| of Fove; thoſe Prayers which are made for 
Fear, or Intereſt, without any Change in the 
Will, and without Repentance, are not the 
Daughters of Heaven, but of the Earth. Thus 
: it appears, that this Charge of Plato's is very 
* ill- grounded; and this Expreſſion of Homer, 
1 | OE Fps lo 
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gp dd 76 na? geo! auroi, The Gods ſuffer then. 
ſelves to be mom d, is a Divine Saying 3 it is the 


Ground-Work of Religion, and the only Ref. | 


ſource for Mankind. 
The fourth Objection, That God is the Cauſe 
of Evils, is of no more force than the reſt; | 
ſhows an Ignorance of God's Nature to deny, 
that from him Men receive all that is Good and 
Evil. Does not God ſay in Deut. xxxii. 23. 


will heap Miſchiefs upon them, I will ſpend m| 


Arrows upon them. And in the Prophet Amos ij. 
6. Shall there be Ewvil in à City, and the Lori 
hath not done it? And in Micah i. 12. But B. 
vil came down from the Lord unto the Gate of 


_ Jeruſalem. | ; 
And as for the Fiction of the two Veſſels which | 


Homer places on the ſides of Fupiter's Throne, 
in the laſt Book of the Iliad, it is ſo far from 


being blameable, that it rather ſeems worthy to 
be admir'd; for it is the very Repreſentation} 
David gives us of God in the Ixxv P/alm: Ir | 


the Hand of the Lord there is a Cup, and the 


Wine is red; it is full of Mixture, and he pour- 


eth out of the ſame; but the Dregs thereof all tit 


Wicked" of the Earth hall wring them out, and 


drink them. See my Remarks. Hence come 
thoſe Expreſſions ſo frequent in Holy Writ. 7 
arink the Wine of God's Wrath ; the pure Wine 


which is mixt in the Cup 2 his Wrath. 


The fifth Objection, That Homer gives the 
Gods viſible Shapes, has been fully anſwer'd 
by Mr. Dacier, in his Preface to Plato, whereof 


he has publiſh'd two Volumes. Had Plata, ſays 
he, made uſe of his Arguments, only to dil- 


credit the ridiculous Transformations the Po- 
ets- aſcribe to the Gods, he had been in the 
right: But it 1s an Error to employ them in op- 
poſing the Method God has been often pleas'd 
. |) 


FREFACE. 


to mall uſe of, for rendring himſelf viſible, in 


the Shape of an Angel, orof a Man, whom he 
has created to his own Likeneſs, and whoſe 


Image he m_ take upon him, without impo- 
ſing upon Men, and without quitting his Per- 
fections. Nor has it eſcap'd the Penetration of 


| his Scholar Ariſtotle, who, tho otherwiſe not ſo 
clear-ſighted as he, in relation to the Divine 


Nature, yet has better diſcover'd the Beauty. 
and the I' ruth of this Sentiment of Homer, who, 
in the 17th Book of his Ody/es, ſays, That it 
being eaſy for the Gods to take upon them all forts 
of Shapes, they often«. transform themſelves into. 


Strangers, and go into Cities to be Eye-Mitneſſes 
of the Wrongs done by Men, and of their good 

Actions. And upon this Poet's Information, he 
perceiv'd it was not below the Dignity of a God 


to take upon him humane Nature, in order to 
deliver Men from their Errors. 

As to the deceitful Dream ſent to Agamemnon 
by Jupiter, and the Lye which He commands 


him to tell, in the 2d Book of the Had, Homer Chap. 26. 


has been alſo very well juſtify'd in the ſame Re- 
marks on the Art of Poetry; where Mr. Dacier 
plainly ſhows, that the Lye, which that deceit- 
fal Dream tells Agamemnon, does not proceed 
from Jupiter, but from the Dream. Now it is 
no new thing to have a Lying Dream, and Ju- 


piter, who permits Agamemnon to be deceiv'd, 
had no hand in that Fraud ; he permits it, with- 


out being the Author of it. The Holy Seri- 


pture gives us an Inſtance perfectly like it, ind 


xvit 


the Story of Ahab, King of Iſael, when God, hon 


would deſtroy him; for God ſent to that King viii. 19, 


a lying Spirit to delude him, as Jupiter here 20, 21. 


ſends Agamemnon the Dream to deceive him. 
Nothing can be more exactly alike. Homer's 


Jupiter is no way a Lyar, or a Seducer, in this 


Paſlage ; 
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PREFACE. 
Paſſage; no more than the True God is, in 


| this Story of Ahab: But Homer was ſenfible 


of this Truth, That God makes uſe of the 
Wickedneſs of Creatures to bring about his 
Judgments. See my Remarks. This Inſtance 
15 the more remarkable, inaſmuch as it hap- 
pen'd in the Days of Homer; for, that Poet 
liv'd when Abab was King of I/rael, and Fehr- 


Japbat King of Fudah- 


lato examines Homer's Poem in general, 
with reſpe& to Politicks; and condemns it, 
when he finds it not agreeable to the Rules a 
good Politician gives for maintaining a State, 
and making a People happy. Nothing can be 
more unjuſt than this; and it was to oppoſe 


this Injuſtice, that 4ri/fozle writ thus: It ought 


to be remember d, that we are not to judge of the 
E xcellency of Poetry, as we do of the E xcellency 


of Politicks, or that of any other Arts. Imita- 
tion is the end of Poetry; and may be excellent 


there, tho' vicious in Politicks. But it is Pla- 
tos Misfortune, that the Imitation of Homer is 
not oppoſite even to good Policy, fince it's a- 
greeable to Truth it ſelf; as I juſt now made 


5 appear. | 


Let us now proceed to what my Tranſlation 
may apprehend, in relation to Manners, Cu- 


ſtoms, and Characters. Homer, every where, 
repreſents Nature as it was in its Original Sim- 


Plicity ; and before fallen from its Dignity, it 
went about to ſupport its Ruins on a vain Pomp; 


which is never the Mark of true and ſolid 


Grandeur. I own, I have not endeavour'd to 
ſoften the Force of his Lineaments, to adapt 


them to our Age. 
The Manners of Men make the Character 


of the Ages they live in; becauſe they are the 


Source of Actions, and of the whole — 
. N 


S A GA * 
of Life; and nothing but the Actions can cha- 
racterize Men and Times; neither Inclinations, 
nor Diſpoſitions, can do it any otherwiſe, 
than as they are viſible and diſcernible in 
Actions. An Epic Poem, therefore, being the 
Imitation of an Action, the Poet 1s oblig'd to 


repreſent the Manners exactly the ſame they 


are at the Time he deſcribes them; for, other- 
wiſe, his Imitation will be falſe, and his He- 
roes will be Romantick Heroes, Who have no- 
thing of thoſe they repreſent, but the bare 
Name, and who neither ſay, nor act any thing, 
but what belyes their Character, and is con- 
trary to the Cuſtoms of thoſe Times, in which 
they are ſuppos'd to have liv'd. In a word, 
the Poem imitates what is, and not what will 
be. Homer could not conform himſelf to the 
Cuſtoms of Future Ages; but Future Ages 
muſt go back to the Cuſtoms of his. It is one 


of the firſt Pgg@pts in the Art of Poetry, to 


deſcribe the Manners exactly. Notandi funt 


tibi mores. Study the Manners of Times and 


Countries. | 7 
But, ſay ſome, Is it unlawful for a Poet to 


embelliſn, and ennoble the Subjects he treats 
of? And, does not Ari ſtotle himſelf ſay, The 


Poet is to make his Heroes more excellent 
than they are? Ves; provided he retains the 
Likeneſs: But it is not retaining it, to aſſign 
to Times and Perſons, Cuſtoms and Man- 
ners which they never knew. This is loſing 
all the characteriſtick Strokes, which ought to 
be preſerv'd, and without which there is no 


Reſemblance between the Original and the 
Copy. Ariftotle leaves no room to queſtion the 


Senſe of the Rule he preſcribes to Poets: They 
are, ſays he, to follow the Example of good Pain- 
ters, who always repreſent People handjfomer _ 5 

| 8 2 | | they 


* 


Graces that can be adjuſted with, and yet im- 
prove their true Features; ſo Poets are to look 
out for every thing that may ſet off their He- | 


he gives him Prudence; for Prudence ſtands 


Which I have no-Notion of. For my part, 1 


admirable; and abbat i 


a” - 


PREP ACTS: 


: they are, ver 2 as to give them their true Form, 
and retain the Reſemblance. That is to ſay, as 


Painters ſtudy what may add to the Perfection 
of the Perſon, without deviating from the Re. 
ſemblance, and without altering any thing of 
the Shape and Countenance, and give all the 


roes, provided it ſuits with their main Cha- 
racter. Achilles is cholerick, and unjuſt; He- 
mer makes him Brave. Ulyſſes is a Diſſembler; 


very well with Diſſimulation, as Valour does 
with Paſſion. What wou'd be more ridicu- 
lous, than to beautify a thing to the deſtruc- 
tion of its Likeneſs? If a Woman will have 
a Painter draw her more beautiful, even tho 


he ve none of her Features, I conceive 
the Reaſon of that Fraud; She deſigns to cheat 


thoſe who never ſaw her: but to require, that 
thoſe Times, which no way concern us, ſhou'd 
reſemble us, I confeſs, is a ſort of Self-Love, 


am quite of another Opinion, and think thoſe 
ancient Times ſo much the more Excellent, as 
they are leſs like to ours. It is with Manners 
as it is with Diction, which is never ſo beau- 
tiful as when ſet off with Foreign, or Figu- 


rative Words: For, as Ariflotle ſays in his 


Rhetorick, What comes him Foreigners, ſeems 
— plea Fr 

rejoices. 5 65 ' 
Homer often talks of Pots and Cauldrons, of 
Blood, Fat, Entrails, &c. We meet with Princes 
themſelves fleaing of Beaſts, and roaſting them: 


Men of Mode think this very diſagreeable; but 


we make it appear, that it is entirely conſo- 
| 5 . nant 


PREFACE. 


nant to what we find in Holy Writ; That 
there was nothing at that time more noble and 
venerable; and that we cannot make a Jeft 
of it, without Prophaneneſs; ſince, as has been 
very well obſerv'd by the learned Father be- 
foremention'd, Homer's Books have leſs of this 
than the Sacred Volumes, which are, by that 


Means, expos'd to the Railleries of Libertines 
and Atheiſts. 


In Homer, Agamemnon and the other Princes 


kill. the Sacrifice themſelves, becauſe that is the 


\moſt Auguſt and Solemn Act of Religion: And, 
2 the ſame Reaſon, the Cenſors at Rome, who 
reateſt Authority, 


were the Magiſtrates of 
perform'd that Function; and, to denote the 


Importance of it, they did it with Crowns on 
their Heads, and clad in Purple Robes. No- 
thing, then, can be objected againſt Homer on 


that account. But, ſay ſome, Who can endure 
to ſee Princes dreſſing their own Meat? the 


Sons of the greateſt Kings keeping Sheep, work- 


ing with their own Hands? and, Achilles do- 


| ing the moſt ſervile Domeſtick Offices? Such 


was the Cuſtom of thoſe Heroick, thoſe Hap- 
py Times, when Luxury and Effeminacy were 
not known, and when Glory conſiſted onl 

in Vertue and Labour; and nothing but Sloth 
and Vice were diſhonourable. Both ſacred and 
prophane Hiſtory inform us, That it was then 


the Cuſtom to ſerve themſelves; This Cu- 


ſom was a precious Remnant of the Golden 
Age. The Patriarchs wrought with their own 
Hands; the Maidens of greateſt Quality 
went themſelves to fetch Water at the 


Spring; Rebecca, Rachel, and Fethro's Daugh- 


ters, led their Flocks to Water. In Fabius 
Pictor, Rhea her ſelf goes to draw Water; the 
Daughter of Tarpeius does the ſame, in Livy. 

t | | n 
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In a word, the Times deſcrib'd by Homer are 


the ſame, when God vouchſaf'd to converſe Rage 
with Men. Will any preſume to ſay, our State, * 
our Luxury, and our Pomp are as valuable as Bi. - 
tat noble Simplicity, which was honour'd with . 
' ſo glorious a Commerce? — uo 
| i am pleas'd to ſee Homer's Heroes doing the 6 : 
ſame the Patriarchs did, who were greater than BW. 


M. Deſpre- Kings and Heroes. I am pleas'd to ſee Fun WF x 
aux das dreſs herſelf, without that Train of Toilette, 97 
treated of Chamber-Maid, Tire- Woman. Goddeſſes are ed: 
- 133 ne er the leſs agreeable, or worthy of Reſpect, 
ions on becauſe they dreſs themſelves. It is with the 
Longinus. Heroes as with the Gods; we ſee no Footmen, 4 
- Reflex-y. no Grooms of the Bed-Chamher, no Gentle- MW... 
men, c. about Achilles, Agamemnon, and the 


e. ave 
reſt. There were none about Hercules, or The- 'oſe 
ſeus. In ſhort, I am of opinion, that if ſome . 


able Man would undertake to make a Compari- 

ſon of Times, as Plutarch has done that of Per- 2 

ſons, whoſe Lives he has writ, we ſhould find Ml... 

the ſame Difference between thoſe Times and cp 

ours, as there was between the Brazen Statue cf N.. 

Alexander the Great made by Ly/ippus, and the Wi... 

| ſame Statue, after Nero had caus'd it to be gilt; 

. they were fain to take off that Gilding, becauſe 

Plin. lib. it had corrupted all the Beauty. Quum pretio 

14. c. 8. periiſſet gratia artis, detractum eſt aurum. The 

Gilding, that defaces our Age, and which 

ought to be taken off, is its Luxury and Effe - 

minacy, which moſt certainly beget a general 

Corruption in our Souls, and produce therein a 

Multitude of Paſſions, all of them oppoſite to 
true and ſolid Grandeur. 4 N 

; Thus, you ſee, Homer, and my Tranſlation, 

in ſome meaſure, ſecure, as to the Poetical 

Art, the Allegories, Fables, Manners, and 

Characters; at leaſt, among ſuch Perſons as 
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PREFACE.” 
read with ſome Reflexion, and Are per- 


regteſt Genius to judge rightly of the Works 
F che Ancients, without acquired Parts, and 
hoſe attended with a great deal of Medita- 
ation. As for thoſe, who have not the Power 
o look beyond their own Age, I think it ought 
o be 2 Satisfaction to us, that Homer has not 
hem for his Admurers. Te | 
Diction, which are call'd extravagant and in- 
redible, becauſe they cannot be reduc'd to 
mane Probability; 1 ſhould have paſs'd them 
y, did I not daily meet with {ſome Perſons 
ho charge them upon Homer, as a Fault. 1 
all here take the Liberty to tell them, they 
e no Notion of an Epic Poem. I own, all 
ol? Stories are ſo far from being probable, 
at they are naturally impoſſible: But the 
oet reduces them to Probability, through the 
finite Powe of the Gods, who work all thoſe 
| ders hb that which is impoſſible to Man, 
not only poſſible, but, eaſy to God. Thus, 
Wi: ought to be more honourable to Ho- 
alan his having been ſenſible, that the 
cit extraordinary and wonderful Events 
ul! ceaſe to be incredible, when the Gods 
ere brought in as Actors, and that the niceſt 
pirit of Criticiſm would ſubmit to ſuch an In- 
rvention. | | N 
The Want of Probability, blameable in 
ets, and other Writers, is, when they make 
en perform, without any Aſſiſtance from the 
ods, thoſe Things which are above the 
rength of Nature, and beyond the- Reach of 


PUmanity, ; 


But the dreadful. Point, with reſpect to me, 
Une Diction. I muſt confeſs, I can make no 


good 


naded, that it is impoilible, even for the 


As to the fourth Difficulty, ariſing from his 
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PREFACE. 


taking will with good Reaſon be look'd upon, 
as the raſheſt, or rather the maddeſt that coud 
have been attempted in this way of writing, 
The more perfect an Original is in Grandeur 
and Sublimity, the more it loſes in being co. 
y'd. This is certain, and conſequently 10 

oet is ſo great a Loſer by Tranſlation, as Hz. 
mer; it being impoſſible to convey the Strength, 
the Harmony, the Loftineſs, and the Maajeſh 
of his Expreſſions, . and to preſerve the Soul] 
which runs throughout his Poetry, and render, 
the whole Piece as it were an animated and 
living Body. For the Poet himſelf deſerve r 
the Commendations he gives to Vulcan, for] li 
having made Tripods that ſeem'd to have Liz Wt - 
in them, and went of themſelves to the Afſen. WM to: 
blies of the Gods. He is in reality himſelf the e. 
wonderful Workman, -who gives Life to then. 
moſt inſenſible Things; every thing breathes Wi Hor 
in his Verſes, and Arifot/e had good Reaſon to Ea. 
ſay, that Homer is the only Poet, who knew Bf on 
how to frame Names and Expreſhons that fie WB i 
Life and Motion; ſuch is the Fire and the Sou. 
he puts into his Words. There is no ſort dect. 
Poetry whatſoever, I except none, but, con-. 
es with this, will appear cold and faint 0 
V hat then can be expected from a 'T'ranilation WF 1c! 


into ſuch a Tongue as ours, which is ever cau- 1 
tious, or rather fearful, and in which there 1s Clea 
ſcarce any ſucceſsful Boldneſs, becauſe, being MF '' © 
always a Priſoner to Cz/fom, it has not the lea 1 
Laberty r | emb 
Let no Man tell me, it is a Miſtake, to think WW 5:0: 

to enhance the Value of Thoughts, and Thing WM / 
by the Choice, the Sound, and the Harmony «& Bi ©! 2 

Words; for without entring upon the Contro- Bll © © 

V or 


4 


1 


verſy, whether it be right Reaſon or Erro, 


ty, by Truth, and by the Gran 
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enough the Thing is ſo, and that Harmo- 
ny works ſuch an Effect on all Men. A noble 
ha! m02i0us and lowing Speech, though void of 


| Senſe and Truth, ſhall command a greater At- 
tention, than the moſt reaſonable Things de- 


liver'd in a harſh Manner, and with dilagree- 
able Sounds. The Hearing is the ſharpeſt, the 
niceſt, and the proudeſt of all the Senſes, and 


| that which we ought firſt to endeavour to gain, 


it we would influence the Mind. Let but Lu- 
cretins be put out of Verſe, and what he ſays 
concerning the Nature of the Soul, and the 
Manner how the Sight is form'd, be deliver'd 
in plain and homely Terms, and no Man now 
ling wou'd have Patience to hear him, ſo ab- 
lord do his Principles appear, and fo contradic- 
tory to Truth. For that great Poet's Ver- 
ſes, and every Ear, charm'd with their Har- 
mony, will be led away by that ſweet Delu- 
fon; Reaſon is ſoon ſurpriz'd when once the 


| Ear is charm'd. If the Power of Harmony a- 


lone be ſo great, what will it not be able to do, 
when back'd by Reaſon, and e paige by Beau- 

eur of the Sub- 
jet, and when. the Mind 1s fed and inſtructed 
at the lame "Time that the Ear is gratify'd ? 


Voubileſs, there is no Charm equal to it, and 


luck are Homer's Charms. | 
de Beauty of Exprefſion confiſts in its being 


— 


Lords, and lofty by borrow'd Words. 


| 


provided they be proper, rightly placd, and du- 
„ proportion'd, we need only take the Verſes 


of an Epic Poem, or a Tra edy, and change Atiſtot 


Poet ic. 


the Perms; if inſtead of Metaphors, foreign 
Words, and the other Figures, we ſubſtitute Ch 
YOu; 1. b f the 


clear and loſty; it is render'd clear by proper 
i 


| Lo be convinc'd how much the Diction is 
envelliſh'd by thoſe figurative Expreſſions, 
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che proper Words, we ſpoil all, their whole 


Beauty will be loit: 


Homer has two other great Advantages, 


which Ariſtotle does not take notice of. The 


Firſt is, that the proper Words, which make 
his Diction clear, give it likewiſe as much 
$ 


even thoſe Proper Words that are moſt plain, 
moſt common, and - leaſt agreeable, which he 
is oblig'd to make uſe of, by deſcending, as he 
does ſometimes, to treat of the minuteſt Mat- 
ters, Upon ſuch Occaſions it was not in his 
Power to chuſe his own Terms; for, proper 


Names cannot be changed. What then has 
he done to prevent his Poetry's being diſho- 


nour'd by thoſe Terms ſo capable of debaſing 
it? He has found the way to raiſe it by Har- 
mony, mixing them together artificially, and 


ſupporting them with well-ſounding Particles, 
and with lofty or graceful Epithets, Which 


cover all that is diſagreeable in them. This 


II bis 
Areskiſe, 5 
IIe ow: 


. 30/4. 


he has wondertully perform'd, above all, in 
reckoning up the Ships, at the End of his ſecond 
Book. Dioayfius Halicarnaſſeus has made tas 
appear, by tranſcribing the eight firſt Veries of 
that Lift, as a Sample of the reſt, and ſhowing 
that all thoſe Names of Places have in them- 


ſelves neither Beauty nor Grace, but that TI. 


ner has found out the Secret to make them very 
＋ Beautiful and Lofty. Thus having recetv'd 
Names naturally harſh and diſagresable, he 
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PREFACE. 
das found Means to render them ſoft, har- 


montous, and pleaſing, by his Art and Wit. 
We need only read thoſe Verſes in the Ori- 


ncence. 


Homer's Poetry is like Muſick, which can 


mony, the moſt diſagreeable and unharmoni- 
ous Sounds; all Things ſubmit to it, and con- 
cur to work the Effects it enjoins. | 
The ſecond Advantage in Homer's Diction 
is, that by mixing of harſh, coarfe, and com- 


a mon Terms, with other more aa, and * 
5 lite, he has made a middle Compoſition be- 

een the auſtere or harſh, and the graceful 
8 or florid; and by that means, he wonderfully 


4 mixes Art and Nature, Paſſion and Manners, 
as D romyfrus Halicarnaſſeus bas very well ex- 
þ plain dit.“ Whatfeever Place we pe upon in 
„oe, ſays that excellent Critick 

in | | find h: perfetly diverſify d by theſe fwvo Sorts 


„e and Harmony. 


i This happy Compoſition has given Homer 
of ſuch Vigor, and ſuch Charms, as no Man yet 


could ever come near; and what is wonder- 


n 3 8 n | 

2 10s from its Spring, and there is every- where 

ry luch a pleaſing Eaſels, as if the whole Poem 

4 had been continually dictated to Homer, by 

4 the Miuſe he invokes. Mr. Defpreaux has per- 
tecily well exprelis'd that Beauty in theſe 

* Verſes, which are very excellent. | 
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Zinal, and ſhall be amaz'd at their Magni- 


bring ander its Command, and reduce to Har- 
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On diroit, Sc. | | - 


You'd frear that Homer, matebleſs in his Av? 
Stole Venus“ Girdle, to engage the Heart: | 


* 


His Nord. Divine. uaſt Treaſures do unfold, t 
And what/oe er he. rauche, *turns to Gold: c 
All in bis Hands, "new Beauty does acquire, c 
He akvays pþleaſei,..and can newer tire. c 
A happy Warmth he ewery.<ubere may buff, b 
Nor is he in too long Digreſſions loft : = r 
His Verſes, without Rule, & Method find, t 
And of tbemſalwes appear in Order join d: 1 
All, without Trouble, .anfwers his intent, 4 
Each Syllable is tending ta th Hant. f 
| 7 
Art of Poet. tranſlated by Sir Vill. Soays. { 
But this mix'd. Compoſition, the Source of : 
theſe Beauties, is unknown to our Tongue; it £ 
does not, at all, allow.of.theſe different Turns; WW 
it knows not what to do with a mean, hard, a 
or diſagreeable Word; it has no Treaſure in * 
reſerve, to conceal what is defective; it neither t 
has thoſe numerous Particles to ſupport it: * 
Words, nor that different Harmony, procecd- 
ing from the various Ranging of Terms; and WW 
_ conſequently, it is uncapable of expreſſing K 
moſt of the Beauties which ſhine in that Poem. 
This is my Condemnation, and a very juſt tl 
one too, if I am try'd with Rigor; for, I own, WM © 
in every Verſe in Homer, I find a Beauty, a *" 
Force, a Harmony, a Grace, which it ka: Wh © 
been impoſſible for me to prelerve. = 
Io what purpoſe was it, then, to attempta I 
Thing I could not ſucceed in? I will here WF * 


give my Reaſons, perhaps they may make 2 G 
_ tolerable Excuſe. - © 3 | 

The Wonders of Homers Style, and the . 

Beauties he has drawn from his Tongue, are BB * 

| | net 


F 
not the moſt valuable Part of his Poetry, there 
are Brauties above thoſe of the Language, and 
ſach as cannot fail moving thoſe who are not 
:\cogether inſenſible. The molt barbarous Na- 
tions, Who have no Notion of fine Poetry, or 
of the Energy and Harmony. of Language, 
cou'd not forbear being ſenſible of the Lottineſs 
of his Ideas, the Majeſty of his Subject, that 
bzautful Nature which reigns throughout eve- 
ry Part of him, and the ſurprizing Variety of 
his Characters, which differ very much, even 
in the ſame kind of, Virtues. For Inſtance, 
U!/,Jes and Neſtor, both of them Men of pro- 
found Prudence, are not the ſame. Achilles, 
:omedes, and Ajax, all of them brave, are yet 
o in a difterent manner. The Jndians and the 
Perſians have Homer tranſlated into their Lan- 
guages; and it is poſitively ſaid, there is a 
Chaldaict, or Syriack Tranſlation of him. 1 
am of Opinion, a French Tranſlation may be 
az good as thoſe, and better preſerve moſt of 
the Beauties of the Style, or give a better Senſe 


* 


of them. | | 3 
Beſides, I do not write for the Learned, 
who read Homer in his own Tongue, they 
know him better than I pretend to; I write. 


bor thoſe, who do not know him, that is, for 


the greater Number, in Reſpe& of whom, this 
Fos as it were dead; I write alſo for thoſe 
who learn to read him, and are to take Pains 
to underſtand him, before they can be ſenſible 

ot his Beauties. | 
As tor the firſt of them, that is, thoſe who 
are depriv'd-of the Pleaſure of Reading him in 
Greet, let them give me leave here to make a 
Compariſon, which, by letting them ſee the 
judgment I make myſelf of my Work, will put 
my Tranſlation out of the reach of their Cen- 
W 3 N 
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PREFACE. 


ſure, and ſecure the Original from their Con- 
tempt. Can Images be more properly made iſe 
of, than when we Teak of the Father of Poetry? 

Let us then ſuppoſe, that Helen died in Egypr, 
that ſhe was there embalm'd, according to the 
beſt Skill of the Egyptiazs, and that her Body, 


being preſerv'd to our Days, was now brought 


into France. The Mummy would not claim all 


the Admiration, which Helen, when lying, at- 


tracted at her Return from Troy, * when all the 
People flock'd along the way ſhe was to paſs, 
to {ee that famous Beauty, which had arm'a 
Europe againſt Aſia, and made Trey the Fune- 
ral-Pile of ſo many Heroes; yet would ſhe not 
fail to excite ſome Curioſity, and afford fome 
Satisfaction. We ſhould not behold tboſe 


ſparkling Eyes, that Complexion enliven'd by 
the moſt natural and ſprightly Colours, that 


Grace, thoſe Charms, which .enflam'd ſo many 
Lovers, and even thaw'd the Froſt of old Age; 
but ſtill we ſhould perceive the Exactneſs and 
the Beauty of her Features, we ſhould guels at 
the 4 Largeneſs of her Eyes, the Smallneſs of 
her Mouth, the Arch of her fine Eye-Brows; we 


mould difgever.her noble and majeſtick Shapez | 


and the Imagination, ſtruck by thoſe precious 
Remains, would advance fo far, as to conceive, 


that ſhe, who Rill retains a Beauty in the 


Arms of Death, muſt certainly have been | like 
the immortal Goddeſſes, during her Life. 


Diets Cretenſis, lib. 6. When it was hnbws that 


Helen was come thitber, many, both Men and Women; 
Jlock'd from all Parts, defiring to ſee her, for whoſe ſake 


almoſt all the World had been engag'd in War. 
Theje are the Words of Conitantin Manaſſes, in bis 


t 
. Dejcy/ptro.2 of Helen. | 
is Charatter the old Men of Troy give her, in tht 


This 


WW ws Tt Wh, + awws % + << (Þ CO 
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This is the moſt - impartial Idea I can give 
of my Tranflationz I own, it is not Hamer 
alive and animated, but ſtill it is Horner; there 
wil! not be found in him that Energy, that 
Grace, that Life, thoſe raviſhing Charms, and 


chat Fire, which warms all that comes near it; 


hut every Feature, and the admirable Symme- 


try of all his Parts will be pick d out; nay, I 
dare be fo bold, as to hope, he will fall retain 


'ively Colours enough to make it doubtful for a 
Moment, whether there are not vet ſome Re- 
nains of Life in him. In a word, it is Homer, 
and Homer much lefs alter'd than in the 'T'rant- 
i::0ns that have been hitherto made, Which 
have ſo ſtrangely disfigur'd him, chat he is no 
longer to be known. | Oh 

Some will ſay, there is a ſurer way of ap- 


poaching to the Original, which is to Tranſ- 


late it into Verſe; for, as they alledge, Poets 
are to be tranſlated into Verſe, to retain their 


Fire. This would certainly be beſt, were it 


practicable ; but to believe it poſſible, is a Mi- 


| ſtake, capable, in my Opinion, of Demonſtra- 
tion. I have made bold, heretofore, to zflert 
it, in my Preface to Auacreon; and ſince then, 


i have been fully confirm'd in my Judgment, 
by the little Succeſs the Tranſlations in Verſe 
have met with. The Mis fortune of thoſe 
Trenflations cannot be owing to ny Want of 
Genius in thoſe Writers, fince 
are in Poſſeſſion of a great Reputation, and 


owe that Reputation to Poetry. Therefore, it 
ariies from the Thing itſelf, wherein it is im- 


poſſible to ſucceed ; and convincing Reaſons 

may be given for it. | | 
A Tranſlator, in Proſe, may ſay all that Ho- 
mer has ſaid; this he can never do in Verſe, 
eſpeclally in our Tongue, wherein he muſt of 
4 neceſ- 


me of them 
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Neceſſity, be always altering, retrenching, ad. 


ding. Now, what Homer has thought and 
ſaid, cho render'd in a plainer and leis Poet: 
cal manner than he has done, is certainly 


much better than what thoſe who tranſlate him 
in u Verſe are forc'd to lend him. 


This is my firſt Reaſon. There is another, 
which 1s the ſame I have already explained. 


Our Poetry is not capable of expreſſing all the 
Beauties of Homer, and ſoaring to his Height; 


it may follew him in ſome ſelect Places; + 
may ſucceſsfully hit off two, four, or ſix of his 
Verſes, as has been done by Mr. De/preaux in 
his Longinus, and by Racine in ſome of his 
T'ragedies; but, at length, the Connexion will 
be ſo weak, that nothing will be more languid. 


And what can be imagin'd meaner than a cold 


and flat piece of, Poetry, wherein nothing is 
tolerable that is not excellent? I could make 
this very obvious by Examples, but that they 


are common, and every Man may . convince 


* PF acilivs 


himſelf of this Truth. Nay, I am not afraid 
to ſay, and could be able to prove it, that Ports 
tran into Verſe, ceaſe to be Poets. 

Virgil was wont to ſay, * It had been eaſier 


_ effe Hercu- e have wrefted Hercules's Club from him, than 


li elavum, 


to fleal a Verſe from Homer, by way of Imit:- 


quam Ho- %, If Virgil found it a Matter of ſuch Difi- 


mers ver- 
ſum ſubn- 
pere. 


culty in his Tongue, we may conclude it im 


r in ours. I wiſh I may be miſtaken: 


all be very well pleaſed, to ſee a 
Tranilation of Homer in Verſe, and ſhall be 


the firſt to applaud that Misacle 3 but I que- 


ſtion, whether any Poet, who has thoroughly 


read the Original, and fully diſcover'd all its 


Strength and Beauty, will venture at it. 
It is not ſo in Proſe, which can follow all 
the Poet's Notions, retain the Beauty of bis 
155 8 | Images, 


| Images, ſay all he has ſaid; and if at any 
time, it is oblig'd to lend ſomething to him, 


dangerous, it only borrows from him whatlo- 1 | | 
- 


tate the Hebrews, who having no Poetry, (that 


_compos'd with Art, will come nearer to Poetry, 


FRET ACER am 


which muſt be done but very rarely, as being 


ever it lends him; and, even under its Plain- 

neſs and Medioerity,. fails not to ſupport it ſelf. 

do not ſay I have perform'd all-this, I only. 

ſay it may be done in Proſe, Ariſtotle himſelf 

was ſenſible that Proſe is no Enemy to Epic 

poetry, ſince he writes that the Epopeia makes 

uſe of Proſe as well as Verſe; and it were eaſy 

o prove the Truth of that Aſſertion, by the - 

Nature of Poetical Imitation. Plato, in the | 

Fuird Book of his Commonwealth, has put into : 

Proſe zo Verſes of the beginning of the Lad; 

and tho' he has chang'd the Imitation into 

lain Narration, yet nevertheleſs, it engages 

ad pleaſes. What then would it have been, 

had he retain'd the Imitation; that is, had he, 

ivitead of ſaying, like an Hiſtorian, ſuch and 

ſuch a Perſon ſaid fo and ſo, introduc'd the 

Perſons themſelves ſpeaking ? | 
We muſt then be content with Proſe for 

tranſlating of the Poets, and endeavour to imi- 


1 


is, a ſort of Speech confin'd to a certain Num- 
ber of Feet, and long or ſhort Syllables) have 
made a fort of Poetry of their Proſe, by Means- 
of a more beautified, more ſprightly, and a 
more figurative Language; and it has ſucceed- | 
ed ſo well, that nothing repreſents more live- 
ly Ideas to the Mind, than the Canticles, the 
P/alms, and ſome Paſſages in the Prophets. 

i: is certain, that Proſe, ſupported by, and 


than a Tranſlation in Verſe ; and Strabo ſays, 
O e Avy@ % KATHKVAE Wer . f- 
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PREFACE, 
Ky 4d To inne dai. Welt-wrougbt Profe is 
an Imitation of Poetry. Then he 1 


the firſt Writers, ſuch as Cadmus, Pherecydes, 


Hecateus imitated Poetry in their Writings ; 
AvanrTes 709 reer, T da os ovadCfarrs 


17 nnd. Only breaking the Meaſure, and re- 


taining all the other Poetical Beauties. There- 
fore . Halicarnaſſeus teaches, how Com- 
ſitions in Proſe may be made to reſemble the 


tyle of the fineſt Poems. But I do not think it 


enough to ſay, that Proſe may come near to 
Poetry; I will go yet farther, and affirm, that 
in Caſe of Tranſlation, which is the Matter 
in hand, there 1s ſometimes ſuch a Niceneſs, a 


Beauty, and an Energy in Proſe, as Poetry can- 


Hering ſtrict 


not come near. The Books of the Prophets 
and the P/alms, even in the Vulgate, are full 


of ſuch Paſſages, as the greateſt Poet in the 


World could not put into Verſe, without lo- 
ſing much of their Majeſty and Pat bos. 
hen T ſpeak of a Tranſlation in Proſe, I 


do not mean. a ſervile Tranſlation, I mean a 


noble and rome Tranſlation, which, ad- 


Original, ſearches out the Beauties of its 


Language, and M the Images, without 
The firſt ſort of Tran 


retailing the Wor 


lation becomes unfaithful, through too ſcru - 


5 fruitful Genius. 


pulous a Faithfulneſs ; for it loſes the Spirit, to 


preſerve the Letter, which is the Work of a 
cold and barren Genius ; whereas the other, 
tho* chiefly aiming to retain the Spirit, yet 
fails not, in its greateſt Liberties, to retain the 
Letter; and by Means of its bold, but true, 
Strokes, becomes not only a faithful Copy of 
its Original, but even a ſecond Original; which 
cannot be executed, but by a ſolid. 


F - What 


y to the way of Thinking in the 


noble, and 


P REECE at 
What I have here ſaid, is to undeceive 
ſome Perſons, who being unacquainted with 
the Nature and Beauty of Writings, have 
more particularly a "ey diſadvantagious, and 
faiſe Notion of Tranſlations. They fancy, 
it is a ſervile Imitation, wherein the Flower 
of Wit and Fancy have no Share; in a word, 
that chere is no Creation. This is certainly a 
grols Miſtake; Tranſlation is not like the 
Copy of a Picture, wherein the Copyer is 
td down to the Features, the Colours, the 
Proportions, the Contours, and the Attitudes 
of the Original he follows; all this is quite 
ctherwiſe, a good Tranſlator is not ſo tonkn'd ; 
he is. at moſt, like a Statuary, who works after 
a Picture, or like a Painter, who copies after a 
piece of Statuary ;z be is like Virgil, who de- 
icribes the Lascnon, from the Marble Original, 
char wonderful Piece, which he had before 
hun. In this Imitation, as in all others, the 
Soul, full of thoſe Beauties it intends to repre- 
ſeit, and inebriated with the pleaſing Vapour: | 
ariſing from thoſe abundant Springs, is to ſuffer #F 
iteli, to be raviſh'd and tranſported by that 
ore Enthuſiaſm; and to make it its own, . 
and Ho to produce very different Repreſen- 
tations and Expreſſions, tho' reſembling the 
others. It is not perhaps altogether impoſſible | 
to make this intelligible, by a Compariſon bor- 
row'd from Muſick. We daily ſee Muſicians, 
who, well fkill'd in their Art, ſing the Notes of 
the Funes that are ſet before them, with the 
greateſt Nicety and Exaftneſs, without com- 
mitting the leaſt Fault; and yet the whole is 
one entire Fault, becauſe being dull and having 
no Genius, they take not the Spirit that went 
to the Compoſing of thoſe Tunes, and there: 
fore do not add thoſe Flouriſhes and Graces, 
6 which. 
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which are, as it were, the Soul of them; 
whereas we ſee others, who being more fpright. 


ly, and of a happier Genius, fing thoſe Tune; 
with the ſame Spirit, with which they were 
compos'd, retain all their Beauty, and make 
them appear almoſt another thing, tho' they 
are the ſame. This, if I miſtake not, is the 


Difference between good and bad Tranſlations; 


the one, by a low and ſervile Imitation, gives 
the Letter, without the Spirit; the other by a 
free and noble Imitation, retains the Spirit; 


without departing from the Letter; and makes 


known. 


quite a new Thing of that which was already 


To return to Homer; I have already taken 
Notice, that I do not tranſlate him for tho% 
that read him in his own Tongue; as for the 
reſt, I mean thoſe who are utterly unacquaint- 
ed with him, or thoſe who begin to read him 
in the Origiual, I dare flatter myſelf, that my 
Labour will not be loft, but will ſerve to make 


him known to the' former, and intelligible to 


the latter: Homer is not ſo eaſy as is imagin'd, 


It 3s generally believ'd that fo Joon as we have 


got a Smattering in the Greet Tongue, we are 
tn a condition to. underſtand him; but it is a 
"ritick, who had written Comments on this 
Poet, which doubtleſs are loft, ſays in his Notes 
upon Strals: Negue enim divinum hunc Pee. 


tam omnes intelligunt. All Men do not under- 


ſtand this Divine Poet. This I have often found 
by experience myſelf. I have read Homer ſe- 


veral Times; for I am as fond of him, as thc 


Philoſopher Arcef/aus was, who never fai'd 


to read ſome Pailage of this Poet, Night and 


Morning, and always ſaid, when he took up 
his Book, he was going to his Love. Vet, not. 


withſtanding 


reat Miftake. Caſaubon, that learned and fare 
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Acquaintance, if 1 underſtand him tolerably, it 
was only by labouring to make him underſtood 


by others. When we read only tor ourſelves, 


we are often ſatisfy'd with a ſight and ſuper- 


vcial Peruſal; but when we read for others, 


the Obligation we lie under of giving clear 
and diſtin Ideas, makes us ſtop to dive deep- 
er into the Subject, and Neceſſity then ſer- 
„ing as a Spur to the Mind, cauſes it to diſco- 
ver thoſe Beauties and Meaviogs, which curſo- 
ry Reading had not permitted it to take No- 


ticc ok. However, notwithitanding all my Ap- 


lication, T am perſuaded, I am not free from 
liſtakes. Good Things are perform'd with. 
moch Toil and Trouble, and Faults are very 
caſly committed. But it being very uſual to im- 
ute to Homer the Faults and Meanneſſes of his 
Frranflators, I defire at leaſt, that thoſe which 


have efcap'd me, may not be aſcrib'd to him. 


declare Homer is innocent of them, and that 
they are all to.be put to my Account. 

How admirable ſoever this Poet is for the 
Beauty of his Poetry, yet ſtill his Poems afford 


Things more admirable, and valuable; a pro- 


tound Knowledge ; notable Footſteps of the 
remoteſt Antiquity ; a prodigious Inſight into 
all Arts; a charming Variety of Cuſtoms and 
Characters; perfect Models of true Eloquence 
in all Sorts of Diſcourſe ; Maxims taken from 
the ſoundeſt Philoſophy, and, in fine, a wonder- 
ful Concurrence both in Style and Notions with 
the Holy Bible. The learned Grotius, amaz'd 
at the Extent of his Wit, the Greatneſs of his 
Knowledge, the Profoundneſs of his Thoughts 
and Maxims, and the Sublimity of his Compa- 
riſons, has given him a very great Elogium ; 
for he has not ſtuck to compare one of the 

| _ greateſt 
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array Prophets, I mean Exzekie!, with this 
oble Poet. Valuit eruditione & ingenio ¶ E- 
zekiel] ita ut ſepaſito Pruphetiæ dono, quod in- 


* 


4 comparabile eſt, non immerito eum Homero com- er 
il | pares ob pulchras eyvoicts comparationes illuſtrei, WW © 
Mp magnam rerum multarum, præſertim archite- Cr: 
1 Hure, cognitionem. He excell'd in Wit and mo 
6 Erudition, infomuch that laying afide the Gift tha 
6 of Prophecy, which is above Compariſon, he MW rr 
1 may worthily be compar'd to Homer, for his to 
4 ſprightly FROG, noble Compariſons, and Ar 
1 mighty Knowledge in ſeveral Things, parti- in 
2 cularly in Architecture. | 5 cos 
| It is impoſſible to render all thoſe ſeveral be 
5 Beauties diicernible by Tranſlation alone; it be. 
= is abſolutely neceſſary to accompany them with Pod 
F; Remarks; and now I will ſhow what I had in do! 
1 View in this ſecond Taſk. I have very rarely the 
i thought fit to deſcend to criticize upon Words; 
j nothing can be more dry, more barren, or more led 
1 diſagreeable. To what purpoſe is it, to ſwell a 
Book with Grammatical Trifles, which are me 
if every-where to be met with? Nothing can be pri 
Fi more tireſome and mean, than to ſpend one's Pr 
. Time in garbling of Letters and Syllables in es 
ſuch a Poet as Homer, where all Things are Pre 


great. Of all the Works of prophane Anti- Gy 


| quity, this, which is the ancienteſt, has been 
2] luckily tranſmitted down to us the molt entire of 


3 | 5 

: aäalnd correct; becauſe all Parts of his Poems fac 

being in the Mouths of all Men, and all Men | 

| delighting in them, they could not be confi- any 
| 


„ derably alter'd by Time; the Corruption and bat 
. Alteration of Writings, generally proceeding t 
I from nothing but the Oblivion in which they ſer 
ſtagnate; there are ſcarce two or three Faults the 


| to be found in the Lad. Such Care has been of 
| taken not to- loſe any Part of this great Poet, WM »: 


that 


J%. 
. 
2 %. 
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| er printed in our Copies. 
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PREFACE: 


that the Antients have ſav'd us even ſome Ver- 
ſes, which over-nice and rigorous Critics have 
taken from him, and which indeed are no long- 


* 
. 
» 


t is therefore needleſs to deſcend to the 
Criticiſm of Words, but to go on to what is 


more confiderable, and endeavour to point out 
that Sublimity, and Stupendiouſneſs, which 
runs through every Part of Homer. We oughb 


to juſtify the Commendations given him by 


A-./*:tle, that he has excell'd all other Poets 
in every Particular, and that he is Divine in 
compariſon of them; that he has deſerv'd to 
de commended u 


many Accounts, but a- 
Love all, becauſe he is the only one of all the 


Poets who perfectly knew what ought to be 


done; and to conclude, that he only deſerves 
the Name of Poet. i 

We ought to explain that profound Know- 
ledge; diſcloſe that Antiquity 3 expoſe the 


Variety of his Manners and Characters; de- 
| monſtrate his Wiſdom, even in his moſt ſur- 


prizing Fictions; lay open thoſe excellent 
Precepts, that lie couch'd under his Diſcour- 
ſes; expound the Theological Opinions that 


prevail'd in his Days; obſerve how far the 


Greeks and Barbarians had carry'd the Art of 


| War; and laſtly, make out the Conformity 
| of his Style and Notions, with what is molt. 


lacred among us. Ft 

This opens- a vaſt Field for a more elevatea 
and more agreeable Criticiſm, than that of 
pare Words. Not but that the Latter has re- 


| lation to this Deſign, but then it is only ſub- 


jervient to ſomething more Noble; I mean 
the Figures, whoſe Beauty muſt be well ex- 


plain d, fince they are one of the Prime Cauſes 
which contribute to Grandeur and Sublimity, 


and 
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. PREFACE. 
and make the moſt ſenſible. Delight of the Rex 
ders.. I am of Qpinion, that, what 1s moſt ad- 
| ee and of the higheſt Importance, is 
to make the Readers thoroughly apprehend the 
Delicacy and Energy of Homer's Turns and 
Thoughts. 7 
Thus is what I propos'd to myſelf in my 
Remarks.. I own, it was above my Capacity; 
but however, that was my Aim, and I have 
done my beſt to compaſs it, either by myſelf, 
or by the Aſſiſtance of others of more Ability, 


Id. lib. 5. Homer ſomewhere ſays, that good Advice gi. 


ven us, becomes our own,. when we know hoy 
to follow it, and that it is as honourable to us, 
; as to the Perſon that gave. It concerns me to 
wiſh this Truth were eſtabliſn'd; I ſhall at 


leaſt be valu'd'for my Docility, and ſhall par. 


take of the Commendations 1 would willingly 
have left entire to. thoſe who have aſſiſted me 
with their Counſels. 1 N 
There is no drawing a well- connected Sy ſlem 
of Divinity from Homer. It only appears, that 
he acknowledges a firſt Being, a Sovereign 
God, on whom all the other Gods were 5 
pendent; it is viſtble, that be every-whete 
aſſerts the Liberty of Man, a two-fold De- 
ſtiny, ſo neceſſary for reconciling that Liberty 
with Predeſtination, the Immortality of the 
Soul, and Rewards and Puniſhmens after 
Death. He was ſenſible of that Sovereign Ve- 
rity, that Men have nothing I but what 
they have receiv'd from God; that all the 
good ſucceſs they meet with ih their Under. 
takings, comes from God; that they are to ak 
for it in their Prayers, and that by their own 
Folly, and the ill Uſe they. make of their Li- 
berty, they draw on themſelves all the Mil 
fortunes which beſal them; in ſhort, it geen 


P REF A CE £2 xli | 
i he thought that Providence extends even over | 
he irrational Animals, for he gives to underſtand, 

nd WM that a Pigeon is not taken without the Conſent 

and Direction of Jupiter; which agrees with 

what our Saviour ſays in St. Matth. x. 29. 4 


ul Sparr:w fball not fail to the ground without 
„ %% Father. Whereupon, the Hebrews have 
If made this Proverb, Sine Cœlis ne una quidem 
9 avicula capta e aucupio. © . 
vi it we thoroughly examine Homer's Tenets 
* and Fictions, there will be ſcarce any room to 
1 doubt, but that he had been inſtructed in 
% % in many Points of the Doctrine of the 
at Jews; or that Tradition had, in his Days, 
. pbprcad abroad in Greece, the Knowledge of 
„ ſome important Truths, whereon his Notions 
ne were grounded, This I have made appear in 
my Remarks. I Will here add twe or three 
m MW roots, whichyl think worth obſerving. : 


By In the firſt Book of the Tliad: we lee Fupt- 
on , had caſt Fulcan headlong fium Heaven, 
A and in the eighth, we ſee the fame Jupiter 
threatens to caſt down the Inferior Gods into. 
be. dhe deep Abyſs of gloomy Tartarus, into the 
ty 8 Tao of Iron and Braſs that are under 
e Harth. +” 5 
N It is very likely, Homer had heard talk of 
72. bat the Sacred Hiſtory ſays of the rebelli- . 
a: deus Angels, not only caſt down from Heaven, 
he but thruſt into the Depth of Hell; for the 
or. Foet's Expreſſion is the ſame with that of the 
a WW +p2itl=s, who have deliver'd down to us the 
un Mane Tradition; Fr if God ſpar d not the Angels 
Li. %% /irncd, but caſt them down to {Tartarus), C pet. ii. 
if. Heli, and deliver'd them into Chains of Darkneſs, , | 
= I be reſer'd unto Fudement. And St. Jude, F. Jude. 
be Aud the Angels which kept not their firſt Eftate, Epiſt. v. 6. 
, leſi their oaun Habitation, he hath reſerve 
| 1 


PREPACE..: 


in everlaſiing Chains under Darkneſs, unto tir 
Judgment of the Great Day. 


cut down to the ground, who didft weaken the 5" 
| Nations? A certain Token, that Tradition 
A | had ſpread that Story throughout the Eaf, long 

. bdbeſore the Prophet's Dayͤs. g 8 
Wuber this Poet ſpeaks of the Plague, which 


I "2 In the 19th Book of the Iliad; Homer lays, 2 
| Jupiter eaſt down headlong from Heaven the 4 
[i Demon of Diſcord and Malediction, who ex. WW"; 
n _ ercites all his Rage in the unfortunate Manſion WM” q | 
. of Men. Can this be imagin'd to be a meer E ſ 
it Poetical Notion ? Does not it plainly appear, 5 
„ that this Idea is grounded on Truth? But, 2 
i which is very remarkable, Homer is the fri =" 
1 Writer, who has teſtify'd this amazing I ruth, n n 
5 of a Criminal Demon, caſt down from Heaven g 
fl _ the Earth. It was not above 100, or 150 72 1 
11 ears aſter this Poet, that the Prophet //aiah Wl A 
a alluded to it, as to a Story well known, ſaying bel. 
il to the King of Babylon, whom he compares to 5 
„ tkat Demon; How art thou fallen from Heaven, 6, 
4 O Lucifer, Sen of the Morning ® How art theu uy 
3 


rag'd among the Greciars, he feigns, that Apol- in f 

| #& came down arm'd with his Arrows, and BY 
| made a dreadful Slaughter throughout the aon 
Camp. This might be ſuppos'd to be a Poe. gg 

tical Notion, and Homer the Inventor of it: int 

But we find the fame Idea in Holy Writ, where ane 

we ſee a deſtroying Angel, arm'd with his ver 


Sword, ſtriking David's Subjects with the | 
IE Plague, throughout all the Land of J/-az/, for Wl. 
x chron. the Space of three cs Ad God ſent an An ph. 
Xie 15, 16. gel unto Jeruſalem, to deftroy it, &c. And David dy 
Ii up his Eyes, and jaw the Angel of the Lord Wc 
2 between the Earth and the Heaven, having . 

a drawn Sword in his Hand, . | 


Homer 


1 
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Hmecr aſſigns to Jupiter, Scales, to weigh 


the Fates of Men; as in this Paſſage of the 22d 
Book of the Thad. Then Jupiter taking up his 
Golden Scales, puts into them the Fates of Hector 


gu Achilles, and lifting them with bis Almigh- 


% Hand, examines their Weight. This Noble 
and Lofty Notion is fanclih d in the ſacred 


Books. Solomon; A juft Weight and Balance are Prov. xvi· 


the Lord's Fudgments. God declares to Beſſbax- 11. 


zar, King of Babylon, that he had been weigh'd 


in a Balance: Thou. art weigh'd in the Balances. Dan. v. 25. 
And Fob ſays, Let me be weigh'd in an even Ba- Job XXXi, 6. 


lance, that God may know my Innocency. 

It does not belong to me to talk of Martial 
Affairs; they are much above Me: But, I 
believe, I may be allow'd to obſerve, how 
much the Art of War was already advanc'd in 
Greece, in the Days of Homer, and how much 


the Gr-e#s were ſuperior to the Barbarians, tho”. 


they were ſtill far from Perfection. Here may 
be ſeen, with Satisfaction, the Method of 
drawing up the Troops in Battle, and how they 
were led on to engage, the Art of Attacking 


and Deſending Places, as alſo that of Intrench- 
ing; and, it will be ſurpriſing, to behold In- 
trenchments, conſiſting of a Wall, wich Re- 


doubts at proper Diſtances, and a Ditch pa- 
liſaded; I know not, whether we can find any 
Inſtances of it in all Antiquity, before Homer 


very particular) which deſerves to be taken 
notice of; it 1 


and the Trojan JG: There is till one thing, 


„that the Phyſicians of the 


Army go themſelves to Battle, and are both 


Phyſicians and Soldiers; for the Heroes flu- 
dy'd Phyſick. It was certainly from theſe 


| Great Examples, that Alexander ſtudy'd that 


Art, as Plutarch informs us, in his Life. © 
| tne 


4. ce. . 
— G os * 


r went 
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xliv 
cee Ra- 
1 

tetti, de 


Colamna 


Trajan, 


cap. 7. 


e 
the ® Roman Armies, we ſometimes meet wich 
Soldiers, who are Phyſicians. 
Since 1 am upon this Subject, I will venture 
to make here one Obſervation more, Which! 
forgot in my Remarks, and which, perhaps i; 
not from the Purpoſe; it is about the Uſe of 
Chariots. I cannot conceive, how the Greet, 
who were ſo wiſe a People, could ſo long make 
uſe of Chariots, inſtead of Cavalry; and, hoy 
it came they did not diſcover the mighty. Incon- 
veniences they were liable to. 1 do not ipeak 
of the Difficulty of managing a Cha#Ftot, which 


is much greater than that of managing a Hori; 
nor of the great Compaſs of Ground the Cha 


riots took up : I only take notice, that there 
were two Men in each Chariot; thoſe two 
were Men of Note, and both fit to fight; and 
yet only one of them fought,: the other being 
. wholly buſy'd in guiding the Horſes. Here 
you have one Man out of two perfectly loft 
Again, there were 'Chariots, not only of two, 
but of three, and four Horſes, to one Man that 
could do Service; another Loſs, which deſerv'd 
ſome Conſideration. Yet, it was long before 
the Greeks found it out, and not only the Greet: 
but the Fg yptians, and the Nations bordering 
about Egypt. In Holy Writ, we find Chari: 
and Horſemen ; but the Horſemen there, as well 
as in Homer, are ies, thoſe that mounted 
the Chariots. I am of Opinion, we cannot 
find Cavalry, properly ſo call'd, diſtinct from 
the Chariots, till towards the Days of Samuel 
and Saul, Six-ſcore Years after the Siege of 
Troy, and about 130 Years before Homer. In 


the Firſt Book of Kings, the Philiſtines gather 


30000 Chariots and 6000 Horſemen again 
Saul. About the ſame Time, we find the = 
valry 


valr/ 
the 8 
First 
neon 

1400 
men. 
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valry diftinguiſh'd from the Chariots among 


the Syriens, and other Nations: And, in the 
Firſt Book of Kings, we are told, that Solo- 


non pather'd Chariots and Horſes; he had 
11400 Chariots of four Horſes, and 1 2000 Horle- 


men. It could be wiſt'd ſome Perſon of 
Learning would examine this Point thoroughly, 
to inform us, how long Chariots were us'd, 
without Horſe ; how long they both continu'd 
jointly ; and, laſtly, at what Time the Caval- 
ry began to be alone, and the Chariots entire- 
ly laid afide. 

It only remains, that I ſpeak of Homer's 


Geography. Strabo has made it appear, that 


chi; Poet was the exacteſt of all Geographers, 
and that he taught the Method of that Art to 
thoſe who came after: Fot, he thought it not 
enough to mark down exactly the Situation of 
Places, but deſcribes the Nature of them, and 
has perfectly characteriz'd their Inhabitants, 


| by informing us of the Employments, the 


Tempers, the Cuſtoms of Nations, and very 
often the Faſhion of their Habics. He has 
nicely diftinguiſh'd all the feveral Nations of 
Greece. I have thought it enough to ſpecity 
them as he does, in the Account of the Ships, 
Book 2. but afterwards, I have: comprehended 


them all under the general Name of Greets, 


to accommodate my ſelf to our Manner. Ho- 
wer too has often expreſs'd them under one 
Name, calling them ITeayiuvvas and lara 
wetig, ? Nothing wou'd have been more diſa- 
grceeable in the Tranſlation, than theſe ſeve- 
ral Names, Acbaians, Helleniani, Argives, 
Phthiotes, &C, | Suns 

He has alſo very nicely diſtinguifh'd all the 
12vcra) People of Treas, and all the Countries 


of 
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taken to reſolve it, by endeavouring to ſhow, 


_ ry'd a Colony out of Arcadia into Phrygia ; and 
by Teucer, who went over from Attica before 
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little perplexing to me. We had better fay, 


PREFACE. 
of the Allies of the Trojans, as well thoſe be, 
yond the Helleſpont, as thoſe on the Coal of 
Ala, from Paphlagonia as far as Lycia. | 
have not made it my particular Bufineſs to 
inculcate the Truth the Beauty of theſe 
Notices, but inſiſted on them, only when it 
was neceſlary for the better underſtanding of 
the 'Text. | | 

One Difficulty naturally occurs, in relation 
to the Geography, which is, how all thoſe Gre. 
cian and Afiatic Nations could underſtand one 
another, without the Help of an Interpreter. 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus ſeems to have under. 


in his firſt Book, that the Trojans are originally 
deſcended from Greece, by Dardanus, who car- 


ardanus. This may be; but I know not whe- 
ther it wil! altogether ſolve the Difficulty : For, 
beſides that itis not very likely the Greet Tongue 
ſhould continue in its Purity, in Phrygia, for 
five or fix Generations, among ſo many barba 
rous People; How ſhould the Greets and the 
Allies of the Trojans underſtand one another? 
Were all thoſe Allies, the Percotiant, the C:ic- WM. 
mans, the Paphlagonians, &c. originally de- 
ſcended from Greece? This, really, ſeems 4 


Poets are not to be call'd to an Account for ſuch 
ſort of Fictions; they ſuppoſe all Nations un- 
derſtand and talk the Language they write in. | 
In Firgil, Antas and Turnus underſtand on: WM... 
another, tho' of different Nations. " 

Before I finiſh this Preface, 1 think it requi- 4 
lite to ſhow, how Homers Poems were preſeryd, W -... 
and deliver d down to us entire. 

= Eg 5 When 
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Waen that Poet had compos'd his Poems, 
che People were To taken with them, that they 
were {non diſpers'd throughout Jonza. They 
were all in one Piece, and not at all divided, 
into Hooks: But every body not being able 
to fp ale them entire, and there being ſome Tſe Men 
who got their Living by rehearſing them; were call'2 
they went about in ſeparate Pieces, and each Rhapſodes. 
Wot o Pieces took its Name from the Con- 7 Homer's 
ats thercof, being calbd, The Rage of Achilles; _ 


15 
} 
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4 
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' 
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e Acceunt of the Ships; The Fight betaveen Pa- 
nis +: Menelaus; The Reviews The Exploits 
/ Liemedes; Hector and Andromache's Fare- 
at wel; and ſo of all the other Parts of the //zad 
1 and Oallſes, each of which had its Name. As 
7 © ibis, you may ſee Elian in his various Hiſto- 
# ries. Lib. 13. cap. 15 5 

1 Theie different Pieces afterwards occaſion'd 
i | the Diviſion into Beoks, as it is at preſent, and 


: was the Work of Grammarians, who liv'd long 
* WH after. When that Diviſion was firſt made, can- 


U g | : : . | 

0 ; not c zicertain'd z but the Ancients never quo- 
1 ted Heiner by Books. . . 

| leere, was not known entire in Greece, before - 
e T RN * . s o o 

„ W 6c 45. That great Lawgiver, being in Jo- 
„ + there having found intire Copies of 
". W hole two Poems, took the Pains to tranſcribe . 
We himſelf, and carry'd over that Trea- 


{ure into Greece, where but a few Perſons had 
„ en any of thoſe Looſe Pieces above men- 
8 tion'd. Og | 1 
"BW 7:4: is what we may call the Firf Edi 
„n of Homer, that appear'd in Greece, above 
129, or 120 fears, before the Building of 
Rome ES” | 5 | 
Tuts being fo, I cannot conceive what Plato 
ans in bis Dialogue, call'd Hipparchus, if that 

| Dialogue 
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Dulegue be really his; be ſays; The kenia 


thus the Athenians had the two complete Works 
of the Iliad and the Ody/jes. | 


rehears' d his Verſes in all the Cities of Gr-rce, 


—_— 


'oblig'd the Rhapfodes to ſing his Veries at the 


long unknown to the Athenians? May we im 


Pieces fill having their Courſe abroad, the 4. 


PREFACE. 


were beholden to Hipparchus, the eldeſt Son gf 
Pifftratus, for having Hemer entire; and that} 
he was the firſt, who brought it to Athens, and 


Feſtivals of Minerva, call'd Panathenea. 
Piſiſtratus poſſeſs d himſelf of Athens in the 
zd Olympiad, about 320 Years after Lycyrgu,, 
hen how could thoſe Poems, which had been 
carry'd to Lacedemon by Lycurgus, remain ſo 


pute this to the natural Jealouſy of the Locede. 
mmians, who would not communicate their 
Learning to their Neighbours, as Plato inform; 
us, in his Protagoras, and who therefore would 
not admit any Foreigner into the Converſations 
they had with their Sophi/ts #' I am rather in- 
clin'd to believe, there being no more Copies 
taken from that of Lycurgus, and the Ivole 


thenians continu'd till the Days of Solon and 
Pififtratus, without thoſe entire Poems; and 
Piſſtratus, who was Maſter of much Learning 
and Wit, a very gallant Man, and the only 
Perſon that could have render'd Tyranny amia- 
ble, if the mildeſt Tyranny can ever be o, 
having pick'd up all thoſe Pieces, causd chem, 
to be put together by his Son Hipparchus ; aid 


This Edition made by the Order of P:{/tratns 
was current in Greece, for above bo Olympicd:, 
or 240 Years, to the Time of Alexander th: 
Great; and during that Interval, the Copies 
of Homer became io common, that the Rhap/oge; 


and in the Iſlands, and they were publick!y cad 
in the Schools; witneſs the Story of 1570 5 
55 


* 


PREFACE. x1.x 
Glien may be ſeen in my Remarks, and that 
of 4/::biades, who going into a Rhetorician's 


TY e ad him, to read to him ſome Part 
e of Homes; and the Rhetorician anſwering, he 

had nothing of that Poet's, Alcibiades gave him 
m K Cuff on the Ear, as if it had been unlawful 
, or any publick Profeſlor to undertake the In- 
ſtruction of Youth, without being himſelf ac- 
fe q ainted with Homer. | 


t could not be ſuppos d, but that in fo 
„ een Number of Copies, as were then ſpread 
road, there muſt be many Miſtakes com- 
mite, through the Careleſſneſs of the Tran- 
bes, and even ſeveral Additions through 


. the Preſumption of the Rhapfodes. Alexander 
ng 5 

„ „, who was fo paſſionately fond of Homer, 
* that he laid him every Night, with his Sword, 
10 under his Pillow; Who calPd him, His Magazine 


; „e, and who would have the Caſket of in- 
1 MW clmible Value, taken among the Spoils of 
10 Darius, put to no other Ute, but to preſerve . 
theſe Poems, To the end, (aid he, that the moſt 


<4 

10 terſic Production of Humane Wit might be Rept 

. e Caſhet in the World; this Alexander, 

% WM | ©: 2ppointed learned Men to reviſe and cor 
rect him, and committed that Revifal to two 


eat Philoſophers, Caliſibenes and Anaxarchus, 

who follow'd him in his Aſiatick Expedition; 

nor was he fatisfy'd with being preſent in 

Perion at that Reviſal, but tranſcrib'd the 

5 hole Work, with his own Hand, as they 

„ corrected it from the beſt Copies; and like- 

jez Nei conſulted Ariſtotle upon that Occaſion. 
ho This Edition of Alexander's, fo corrected, was Asehe 
cad, The Edition of the Caſket. 1078 vette 
*. After the Death of Alexander, Zenodotus of duuss 

3, MW £15; revis'd it again, under the firſt of the 

nu W's. Laſtly, under Prolemy Philometor, 

A Op No about 
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PREFACE. 
about the 156th Olympiad, and 154 Years be. 


fore the Birth of our Sayiour, the famous 
Ariſtarchus ſet out a new Edition; he carefully 


revis'd thoſe of Alexander the Great and Zens. 


dotus, and what other Copies he could gather. 


This Edition had ſo great a Reputation, that 


the Number of Copies increas'd extremely, 
It is likely, this produc'd the Copies of Mar. 


feilles and of Sinope, and from that Copy doubt. 


/ 


leſs are come our Editions. 1 

It appears by a Letter of Libanius that in 
his Days, 360 or 370 Years after Chri/, a 
Report was ſpread abroad, that there was 4 
Copy of the Od\/es at Athens, which they pre. 
tended was of the Days of Homer himſelf. II 
banius deſir'd a Friend of his to buy it at any 
Price. I know not what Succeſs his Commiſſion 
met with; but I am fully perſuaded, it was a 
meer Notion, or perhaps a Cheat, like that 


Which was offer'd at about 30 Years ſince, to 
impoſe upon a . Miniſter, by endeavour: 


ing to perſuade him, that there was, I know 
not where, an entire Manuſcript of Livy, which 
would furnifh us with all that is wanting of 
that Hiſtorian. | | 
We ſee how eagerly the Works of Hey 
have been ſought after, and how carefully they 
have been revis'd; nor did they only apply 
themſelves to revifing of the Text, but en- 
deavour'd to explain it by learned Comments. 


Even in Platas Days there were upon that 


Poet, the Works of Glaucon, of Metrodo us of 
Lampſacus, of Steſimbrotus of Thaſos, and of ſe- 
— others; even the very Women writ upon 
him, viz. Damo, the Daughter of Pythagoras, &c. 
for I am not the only one of the Sex that has af 
ſpir'd to that Honour. Aſter Plato, there wer 
many other Critics, who labour'd to explain him. 

| | | Ariſtarchus 
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NEBEN. 
Ariſtarchus added large Comments to his E- 
„dition; but he was guilty of two groſs Faults; 
firſt, by giving too much into the Sentiments 
of Zerodotus, in receiving ſeveral Amendments 
t he had made, and ftriking out, with him, ſe- 
veral Verſes which he ought to have preſerv'd, 
as may be ſeen in my Remarks; and the Second, 
in condemning all Allegories. Homer's ancient 
Commentators were divided as to the manner 
of underſtanding him; ſomꝭ of them took the 
whole in an allegorical Senſe; and as if they 
bad been aſham'd, that he ſhould ever ſpeak 
like a Man, they turn'd the plaineſt and moſt 
& Hiftorical Paſſages into Allegories. Agamem- 
non, Achilles, Neftor, Ulyſſes, and all the other 
Heroes, were with them no other than meer 
fabulous and allegorical Actors. The others, 
at Won the contrary, took all in the plain Senſe, 
to Wand would not allow of the leatt Allegory. 
r- A.iſarchus follow'd the latter; but this ſeems 
to me as great an Error as t'other. It is certain, 
> Wetere are many Things in Homer, which can- 
of not bear a good Senſe, unleſs we have Re- 
courſe to Allegory. A Mean muſt be obſerv'd; 
% that is, what is plain and Hiſtorical maſt be 
ey Nunderſtood plainly and Hiſtorically, and what 
ly Ws literally too harſh and out of the way, muſt 
en. We favd by the Allegory ; picking out the 
ts, Wihylical, Moral, and even Hiſtorical Truths, 
nat hich lie conceal'd under thoſe myſterious 
of WVeils, and ingenious Fables. This is the Mean 
ſe- {What has been obſerv'd by the wiſeſt and the 
on riceſt of Homer's Expoſitors. Heraclitus writ 
xc. WW whole Book on Homer's Allegories; I could 
af Fiſh to have ſeen it, it is falſly aſcrib'd to He- 
ere Nraclides of Pontus. : | 8 
m. I ſhould fill this Preface with too great a 
bus Number of Names, were I here to rec P 
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NA. 
all thoſe who have attempted to explain this 
Poet. Their Comments are loſt, and nothing 
of them remains, beſides ſome Quotations in 
ancient Authors. The moſt we have is of Di 
dymus, the Grammarian. We have {lil a con- 
ſiderable Part of his Scholia; but they are un- 
happily mix d with many Things, which are 
neither of the ſame Taſte, nor Authority; 
the Reader muſt uſt his Judgment to diſlin- 
guiſh between them. wt 
_ Had we all the Works of ſo many famous 
Men, I am fully perſuaded, none of that Poets 
' Beauties would eſcape us. The immenſe Com- 
ments of Euſtathius, Archbiſhop of The/alonice, 
who liv'd under the Emperor Manuel Commenus, 
about the 12th Century, cannot make amend; 
for that Loſs; he is no extraordinary Critic; 
he ſpends much time upon Trifles; he runs 
after idle Amuſements, and never aſcends to 
the true Source of that Noble Poet's Nottons: 
but tho' he is no-where favourable to the 
Women, and never lets ſlip any Opportunity 
of reviling them, however little to the pur: 
poſe, yet I have done him Juſtice; he is 3 
Man of Senſe; he often ſpeaks very well; and 
in relatzon to Manners and Cuſtoms, there 1 
Information to be found in him, which would 
be ſought for in vain elfewhere. His Com- 
ments may be of Advantage, provided they 
be us'd with Diſcretion. I have taken from 
him ſeveral Remarks, which ought to do hum 
Hgnour, and which [I think are not uſeleſs. 
What we have moſt beneficial for the un. 
derkanding of Homer, is all that lies ſcatter'd 
ig the Writings of ancient Philoſophers, and 
Rhetoricians, as Plato, Ariſtotle, D ion iſius Ha. 
8 . Strabo, Plutarch, Demetrius Phalc 

ri, Longinus, &c. "Theſe great Men have 10 
15 „„ commented 


PREFACE. 
commented upon Homer throughout, but they 
have explain'd many Paſtages, and by thole 


| Expoſitions they have mark'd out a ſure Me- 


thod for underſtanding the others; and this is 
the Method I have endeavour'd to follow. 

Aſter Homer's Poems had been divided into 
Books, ſome Greek Grammarian writ the Ar- 


| ee to each Book, as they are at this Day. 


might have been content with Tranſlating 
them; but I thought them gencrally ſo defec- 
tive, that I could not avoid framing them 
almoſt all anew; they may ſerve for an In- 
dex. 1 - E 
intended to have added to this Preface 
two Things more, which ſeem'd to me of Con- 
ſequence and Uſe, The firſt was, to have a- 
certain'd the Rules of Ep:c Poetry, and then, 


by thoſe Rules, to have examin'd one of our 
| Epic Poems, and one of our Romances, to 


fiow how remote all thole Works are from. 
the true Rules. The ſecond was, to have ex- 
amin'd the Opinion of theſe, who have be- 
liev d, that Homer's principal Aim, in his 
Poem, was to pleaſe; that Inſtruction is but in- 
cidental ; that Morality is therein ſubordinate 
to Pleaſure, and only made uſe of as a ſurer 
way to pleaſe. 

But this Preface is already run out to ſuch . 
2 Length, that it will not allow me to enter 
upon an Argument, which will take up much 
room. I may, perhaps, do that another Lime, 
im a particular Work; mean while, it will be 
enough for me to ſay, as to the firſt Article, 
that Epic Poetry, both in its End and Manner 
of Imitation, and in a word, as to its whole 
Conſtitution, differs very much fram our Epic 
Poems, and much more from thoſe frivolous 
Works, which are the Offsprings of Ignorance 

> 60 © TID nd 


bur a flat Lye, which flies in the 


PREFACE... 
and Love; which ſeem only contriv'd to make 
Virtues of Frailties; where good Senſe and 
Reaſon are too often neglected, and Decency 
deſpis'd; where, inſtead of an ingenious and 
uſctul Fiction, there generally * nothing 

ace of Truth, 
and the known Truth too; and where the 
Worthies of Antiquity, who were fartheſt from 


ſuch Extravagancies, the graveſt and moſt ſeri- 


ous Heroes, and even thoſe, whom God led 
by the Hand, to the Performance of the moſt 
lorious Actions, are converted into amorous 
rds. 'There never was in any Nation a 
ter Prince than Cyrus; prophane Hiſtory 


is full of his Exploits; but ſacred Hiſtory 


2 Chron, 


Avi. 22. 


gives him ſo noble and magnificent a Cha- 
racter, that nothing can exceed it. 

God caus'd him to be foretold to Mankind, 
by one of his Prophets, above 160 Years 
before his Birth. He was divinely inſpir d. 
The Lord ftirred up the Spirit of Cyrus. God 
himſelf mark'd him ont by ſuch Names, a 

rly belong to none but the Mata. I. 


Ic. aliv. ME, = „ Lord, that faith Cyrus, He is my Shep- 


herd, and hall perform all my pleaſure. And in 
the following 2 — 7 TAs th the Lord to 
his anointed, to Cyrus, whoſe right Hand I have 
holden, to fubdue Nations before him; and I «will 
looſe the Loins of Kings to open before him the ta- 
leav'd Gates, and the Gates Gall not be ſbut. J 


 ewill go before thee, and make the crooked Places 


ſtrait; I will break in pieces the Gates of Brafs, 


and cut in ſunder the Bars of Iron. In the ſame 
Chapter, God beſpeaks the Birth of that 


Prince in ſuch Terms, as at the ſame time 


 fore-told the Birth of Chri/t, ver. 8. Dro 


daun, ye Heavens, from above, and let the Sies 


peur down Righteouſneſs; let the Earth open, 1 
| | {et 


\ 


N FL ly 
| tet them bring forth Salvation, and let Righ- 
tecuſneſs ſpring up together, In ſhort, the Reign 
Cy of Cyrus was a Reign of Juſtice. He accom- 
nd plidi'd all that had been foretold of him; he 
ns tent back the Fewvs into Paleſtine, whom Nebu- 
th chadnexxar had carried to Babylon; he reſtor'd 
he © to them all the Veſſels of Gold and Silver, 
mM W which that Prince had put into the Temple of 
11. his Gods; and he gave them Leave to rebuild 
led W the City of Feru/alem and the Temple. This 
ol: W is what God declares in the ſame Chapter of 
Wu BW !/aiah, v. 13. 1 have raiſed him up in Rightcou/- 
A neſs, and I wwill direct all his Ways; he ſhall build 
TY BW ny City, and he ſhall let go all my Captives, not 
ry for Price or Reavard, ſaith the Lord of Hoſts. 
a WW This is what the facred Hiſtory ſays; and 
prophane Hiſtory agrees with it. This Prince 
id, W was fo ſenſible of his extraordinary Birth, and 
NN I the Greatneſs he was call'd to, that Herodotus 
'd. Wl fays, be thought himſelf more than Man; and that 
| Hiſtorian adds a Sentence which contains the 
u WW Accompliſhment of all thoſe mighty Prophe- 
1 Lies; for ſpeaking of his continual Succeſſes 
againſt his Enemies, he ſays, That no Nation 
_ | he attack'd could withſtand him. 
1 Aſter all theſe mighty Expreſſions, which re- 
"we preſent a Perſon of fuch Majeſty and Awe, I 
vill am amaz'd, that a noble Lady, who has done 
4" ſo much Honour to her Age, by the Reach, the 
1 Eaſineſs, and the Fruitfulneſs of her Wit, and 
who was ſtill more commendable for the Qua- 
% lities of her Heart, could make choice of a 
me WW Hero of fo high a Character, to make him 
| ramble ike a Madman after a Miſtreſs, run 
me away with by his Rival, and build a Romance 
upon fo ill-fancy'd a Paſſion. 
7 As to the ſecond Article, I am oblig'd to 
oon, that the Opinion of holding Pleaſure on 
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1 NA. 
be the cnly End of Epic Poetry, is not new, 
but very ancient; it was maintain'd above 
Two Theuſand Years ſince, by a Man no way 
contemptible. Eratoſthenes, who flouriſh'd in 
the Days of Archimedes and Marcellus, and on 
whom Strabo beſtows this mighty Character; 
That he was not only a Poet and Gramma- 
rian, but even an excellent Philoſopher and 
Mathe matician; a Character ſomewbat in- 
clining to Flattery, for he was only call'd, /e 
Beta of Philoſophers, as being look d upon to be 
but of the ſecond Rank among them; this Era- 
Hours teſthenes, I fay, advanc'd, That all Poets props}: 


4 1 to themſelves, not to. inſtruct, but to pleaſe and 
 CETMI WT 1 


I , vert. This ſame Opinion has been reviv'd in 
#50 our Days, by Men of excellent Parts, and has 
4. always ſound Men of great Worth to ſupport 
2 it} but had they well examin'd it, they would 
have been ſenſible that it is a miſtake. Srrabo 
zumſelf has vigorouſly oppos'd it. It is a great 
Satisfaction to lee a Stoick, as Strabo was, . under- 
take to defend Poetry, and to make out, that 
the Poets, to give the better Reliſh to Mora- 
lity, call'd in Pleaſure to their Aſſiſtance. His 
Diſſertation being very long, I will not inſert 
it here; it may be ſeen in his firſt Book; I 
ſhall only ſay, that this Miſtake is copfated, 
not only by all that hath been writ concerning 
it by the Ancients, the beſt ſkill'd in Poetry, 
and particularly in the Epic; but much more 
by Q very Nature of that Poetry, which 1s 
a general and univerfal Fable, like E's 
Fables, and only made peculiar by the Impo- 
ſition of Names. Is it to be imagin'd, that 
Eſep had no other End in his Fables, but to 
plea'e, and that the Inſtruction is only as a 
Sauce, to give the Pleaſure a better Re. 


5 lin? This is utterly deſtroying the Nature of 


Fable, 


. 
Fable, which is no other, but an invented 
Diſcourſe, in order to the forming and cor- 


recting of Manners, by Inſtructions diſguis d 


under the Allegory of an Action. 
When the Prophet Nathan went to Dawid, 


to charge him with his Crime, and move him 


to Repentance, and made ule of that ingenious 


Fable, of the rich Man, who had many Sheep, 
and who, to treat a Gueſt that came to him, 


took the Sheep from the poor Man, who had 
but that one, who fed it with his Bread, gave 
it to drink out of his own Cup, and lov'd it as 
his own Child; what was the Deſign of the 


Prophet? Was it to inſtruct, or to divert the 


King? The End of this Fable. was the ſame 


as that of all other Fables; they ſpeak to all 


Mankind, as Nathan's did to Dawid. 

Truth 1s the Foundation of it, and it is Mo- 
rality the Poet intends to teach. The Fiction, 
which diſguiſes that Truth, and gives it the 
Form of a Fable, is the Vehicle he frames to 
pleaſe, and to gain the more favourable Ad- 


mittance for the Inſtruction that lies conceal'd 


therein. To affirm, that to pleaſe is the ulti- 


mate End of Epic Poetry, is like maintaining, 


that Pleaſure is the only End of Architecture, 
and that a Palace is built only to entertain 
the Eye, without any Regard' had to the 
Lodging, and Conveniency of the Owner. 


How can we deny Epic Poetry the Praiſe: 


of making the Readers Inſtruction its prin- 
cipal End, ſince we allow it even to Roman- 


ces? One of the moſt learned Men of our J. Huet 
Age aſſures us, That the Diverting the Reader, his Treati| 
woich ſeems to be the End of an able Romancer, of th: Origi- 
is mo other but an End ſubordinate to the main nal of Ro- 


_ bu 


Erd, eohich is the T:forming of the Mind, and nantes. 


the Correccti ng of Manners. 
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I ſhall not here ſpeak of thoſe, who hare 


carp'd at Hamer; I have ſaid enough of them 
in my Remarks. Zoilus ſignaliz d himſelf a- 
bove all the reſt; he preſented King Prglemy 
with the Books he had writ againſt that Poet, 
wherein he mixt Raillery with Criticiim, but 


found a very bad Reception. Yitruwzins ſays, . 


he came to an unfortunate End; this is moſt 
certain, that the Wretch was infamous in all 
Ages, and his Name has ever ſince been made 
uſe of to ſtigmatiſe thoſe, who through meer 
Envy, have endeavour'd to decry any thing 
that is valuable. The Railleries that have 
been attempted to be made upon this Poet, 
have met with very little Succeſs in all Ages, 
and only ſerv'd to render their Authors ridicu- 
lous; the. Muſes having always taken Care to 
revenge their Favourite, 2 

I ſhall not here ſpend Time in collecting all 
the Encomiums that have been given of Homer, 
which would ſwell to Volumes. Politianus 
ſays, That tho Homer has been commended by ail 
the World, and by the greateſt Genius, yet he is 
not ſufficiently praiſed, and that his Praiſes are 
but ſlightly touch'd upon. I refer the Reader to 
the firſt Chapter of the tenth Book of 24in- 


tilian; but I cannot here forbear repeating a a 


mighty Commendation given him by Dion Chry- 
foftomus, which denotes, that he was perfectly 
acquainted with the Character of this Poet. 
* Homer, ſays he, is the Beginning, the Middle, 


and the End; equally fit for Children, for Men 
grown, and for old Men, and he gives every one 
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PREFACE. 
as much as he is capable of receiving. I ſhould 


think myſelf very hap Y, could my Tranſlati- 


on ſerve to theſe ſeveral Purpoſes. That is the 

only Reward I have propos d to myſelf, for all 

my Labour. 5 8 
When 1 had finiſh'd this Preface, I was pre- 


paring to reviſe the Ody/es, and put it in a 


Condition to follow immediately after the /iad; 
but being ſurpriz d by a fatal Accident that 
overwhelms me, I can promiſe nothing for my- 


{cif; I have no Power left but to complain. Give 


an afflicted Mother leave to indulge her Sor- 


row here for a while. I am very ſenſible, I 


cannot expect the World ſhould have the ſame 


Complaiſance for me, it has had for great 


Men, both Ancient and Modern, who being 
under the fame Circumſtances I now am, have 
complain'd of their hard Fate; yet, I hope, 


meer Humanity will prevail upon the Publick, 
| ſo far, as not to deny to my Weakneſs, what 


has been granted to their Merit. Never had 
any Perſon more - juſt Occaſion to complain. 


We had a moſt lovely Daughter left us, who 


waz our Whole Conſolation, who had perfectly 
anſwer'd our Cares, and fatisfy'd our Wiſhes ; 
who was adorn'd with all the Vertnes, and 
who, by the Sprightlineſs, the Extent, and the 
Solidity of her Wit, and the moſt agreeable 
Qualities, render'd every Moment of our Life 
pleaſurable; Death has juſt now ſnatch'd 


her from us. It was not the Will of God to 


continue ſo t a Happineſs to the End of 
our Days. I have loſt a faithful Friend and 
Companion ; we never were one Moment aſun- 
der, from her Childhood. What Leſſons did 
we read! How did we entertain ourſelves ! 
How did we divert the Time! She partook of 
all my Labours; ſhe often reſolv'd my Doubts ; 

— Ys Nays, 
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nay, ſhe often gave me light by ſome Flaſſies, 
| Proceeding from a quick, and piercing Ap- 


rehenſion. All this is vaniſh'd like a Dream: 

orror and Solitude ſucceed that charming 
Converſation. Every Thing turns into Bitter- 
neſs; even Literature, which uſes to calm the 
molt tempeſtuous Sorrows, now only ſerves to 
add to ours, by cruelly awakening our Memo- 

It is not therefore poſſible tor me to apply 
myſelf, ſo ſuddenly, to a Work which is be- 
come ſo melancholy; I muſt wait till it ſhall 
pleaſe God to give me Strength to overcome 
my Grief, and to accuſtom myſelf to ſo diſmal 


a Privation. - 
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WOTHING is more natural: 
than to deſire to be acquainted 
> with the Life of ſo great a Poet, 
as Homer, who has done Man- 
kind ſo much Honour by the 
Sublimity and Extent of his 
Underſtanding. Every Man covets to know 
the Perſon he cannot but admire; but, un- 
happily, it is a Curioſity that can never, in 
this Caſe, be thoroughly ſatisfy d; the moſt 
celebrated of Men will for ever be the moſt 
unknown. Not but that the Ancients have 
writ his Life; Herodotus did it, upon ſuch 
Accounts, whether true or fabulous, as he 
receivd from the Towns where Homer liv'd.. 
It is true, ſome Critics, and even my own 
Father, queſtion, whether ir be that Au- 
thor's. I believe, the main Ground of cal- 
ling it in queſtion. is, becauſe the Time al- 
lotted for the Birth of Homer, in that Work, 
| 15 
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is not the ſame with that aſſign'd by Hero- 

dotus in his Hiſtory, as I ſhall explain here- 
after. 6 5 | 
Be it as it will, there is no doubt to be 
made, but that the Work is ancient; irs An- 
tiquity plainly appears by the Style, and by 
the ancienr Cuſtoms deſcrib'd in it. And 
we know, that Szrabo read and made ule of 
It. 

Ariſtotle, Plutarch, Proclus, and ſeveral 
others, whoſe Names we have not, writ the 
fame Life after Herodotus; but they having 

no better Information, could only copy the 

firſt, or add ſome common Reports, or fri- 
volous Fancies; as, for inſtance, that which 
is mention'd in the third Book of e 
Poetics, That a Maiden of the Iſland of Io. 
having had to do with a Genius, and find- 
ing her ſelf with Child, went to gina, 
where ſhe was taken by Pyrates, carry'd to 
Smyrna, at that time ſubject to the Lydiars, 
and preſented to King Mæon, who marty d 
her; that ſhe was deliver'd in his Hodſe, 
and that King father'd the Child. 

I have a natural Averſion for thoſe Wri- 
tings, wherein Falthood takes place of 
Truth. I ſhall not therefore here repeat all 
the Fabulous Accounts that have been gi- 
ven; nor will I Tranſlate all the Life aſcrib'd 
to Herodotus. I fear, it would nauſeate the 
Reader, as it has done me; bur at the fame 
time, I think myſelf oblig'd to give the moſt 
material Parts of it, and ſuch as come near- 
eſt to Probability. We ought not to be 
nicer than Strabo, who did not gs 
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oF HOMER. 3 
make iſe of it. Beſide; that it contains 
{me Things remarkable enough, and ſuch 
as may produce uſeful Reflections, either 


in reſpect to Antiquity, or in relation to 
Cuſtoms. | | | 


The Solic Migration is mach ancienter A Migrati- 


EPL» a on is a De- 
than the Iouick, if we reckon the Time of tore of a 


their Departure, when the Greeks, call'd Colony, 


Foliaus, left their native Country, to go which 


4 a leaves one 
ſettle elſewhere; for they ſet out about 60 —— fs 


Years after the raking of Troy: but if we fertile in 


reckon the Time of their Arrival in Aſia, another. 
it is contemporary, or perhaps poſterior ; : 
for the Tonians arrivid in Aſia 140 Years 
after the taking of Troy, and it was not till 
ten Years afrer, viz. 150 after that Expedi- 
ton, when the Z0o/ians built Cumæ. 
In thoſe early Times, a Man of Magne- 


fa, whoſe Name was Menalippus, went to 


ſettle at Came, where he marry'd the Daugh- 


| ter of a Citizen call'd Homyres, and had by 


her a Daughter call'd Crizheis. The Father 
and Mother dying, that young Maid was . 
left under the Tuition of Cleanax, her Fa- 


ther's Friend. Whether the Guardian did 


not take Care of his Ward, or that the 
looſe Government which is uſual in new 
Settlements, allow'd a ſort of Liberty con- 
buy to Good Manners; this young Maid 

er'd herſelf to be deluded, and prov'd 
with Child. The Guardian, who had not 
prevented the Misfortune, was willing to 
conceal it, and ſent Critheis to Smyrna, 


| which was then building, 18 Years after the 


Founding of Cumæ, that is, 168 after the 
9 2: taking 
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taking of Troy. Critheis being near her 
Time, went one Day to a Feſtival which 
the Town of Smyrna was celebrating on the 
Banks of the River Meles Her Pains came 
upon her, and ſhe was deliver'd of Homer, 


whom ſhe call d Meleſigenes, becauſe he was ] 


born on the Banks of that River. Having 
nothing to maintain her, ſhe was forc'd to 
ſpin for her Living! 

Purſuant to this particular Account pre- 
ſervd by Herodotus, | will deliver an an- 
Cient Tradition, which informs us, that 
Homer alluded to his Mother in this Paſſage 
of the Twelfth Book of the Iliad. As 2 
laborious Woman, who is forc'd to live by 
the Wark of her Hands, and is ſtrictly Fuft, 
taking up the Scales, exactly weighs tie 
Work ſhe has ſpun, to receive the Price, 
aud provide for the Maintenance of her Chil- 
dren, &c. A mighty Character, for a Wo- 
man to obſerve ſtrict Juſtice in extreme 
Poverty, which is the ſureſt Touch-ſtons 
of Vinue! 

There was, at that time, in Smyrna, 4 
Man call'd Phemius, who taught Literature 
and Muſick. This Man having often ſeen 
Critbeis, who loꝗg'd near him, and being 
pleas'd with her Houſewifry, took her to 
his Houſe, to ſpin. the Wool he recei“ d 
from his Scholars for their Schooling. She 
behav'd herſelf ſo modeſtiy and diſcree cy, 
that Phemius marry d her, and adopted her 
Son, in whom he diſcover'd a wonderful 
Genius, and the beſt natural Diſpoſition in 
the World. „ 

1 2 „„ 
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After the Death of Phemius and Critheis, 
Homer ſucceeded to his Father-in-Law's 
| Fortune and School, and was admir'd not 
only by the Inhabitants of Smyrna, but by 
| all Strangers, who reſorted thirher from all 
Darts, chat being a Place of great Trade. 
9g A Ship-Maſter, call'd Mentee, who was 
o a Man of Wit, very learned, and a Lover 
of Poetry, coming to trade at Smyrna, was 
» ſo taken with Homer, that he follow'd him 
i- cboſe, and propos'd to him to quit his 
it Schooh and travel with him. Homer, whoſe 
e Head was then bent upon his Poem of the 
2 KK ad, and thought it of great Conſequence 
„to fee the Places he ſhould have occaſion to 
„ WW treat of, and to be inform'd of the Cuſtoms 
de of them, embrac'd that Opportunity. He 
e, embark'd with Meutes, and during their ſe- 
„ veral Voyages, never fail'd carefully to note 
- down all that he thought worth obſerving. 
10 No Man was ever more exact than he in 
12 W ſpecifying the Situation of Places, the Tem- 

per and different Cuſtoms of Nations. It 
a being natural for a Philoſopher to make bet- 
re ter Obſervations and Remarks, than ordina- 
en ry Pcrions, all the Diſcoveries Homer made 
in Geography are excellent, and he has taught 
to thoſe who have writ after him the true Me- 
d cod of that Art. 3 
he He is the firſt, that ſaid, the Earth is an 
y, land encompals'd on all Sides by the Sea; 
er that the Sun riſes out of the Ocean, and ſets. 
ful in the Ocean; and that the Arctic Circle 
in 3 expos'd to our Sight, and never 

| (ets. Om | 
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He travell'd through Egypt, Africa, and 
Spain, the outward Sea, that is the Ocean, 
and the inward, which is the Mediterranean, 
and has adorn'd his two Poems with abun- 
; dance of Things both curious and uſeful, 
which he learnt in his Travels. But he in- 
1 mixes the Hiſtorical Part with 
Fiction, to make it the pleaſanter; for, as 
Strabo well obſerves, it is Homer's Cuſtom 
to tack certain Truths to all his Fictions. 
In Egypt he was inform'd of many Parti- 
_ culars relating to the Voyage of Paris, when 

he return'd with Helen to Troy. - 
Mr. Het, the ancient Biſhop of Auran- 
ches, is perſuaded, that Homer took from 
= the Egypriens that fabulous Spirit, which is 
3 the Life of his Poems. eſe are his 
Origina ar Words: Homer, who had viſited the E- 
the Rowan, gyptians, brought from them that fabuloys 
. 16. Spirit, which made him invent, not only the 
admirable Poems he has left us, but a thoy- 
ſand other Novelties relating to the Genes. 


the Grecian Deities; and it was there that 
he perfected himſelf in Poetry, which was al. 
ways carefully cultivated in thoſe Parts. 

e Authority of ſo Learned a Man is 
of very great Weight with me. We are 
inform'd by the Teſtimonies of Antiquity, 


moſt of the Names of the Gods were 
brought out of Egypt into Greece, together 
with their Worſhip. I therefore agree with 
Mr. Huet, that Homer might enrich his 
Mythological Diviniry with what he learnt 

| ot 


logy, the Dignities, and the Employment: of 


and particularly Herodotus aſſures us, that 
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os the Egyptian Prieſts, and bring back in- 
to Greece a thouſand Novelties relating to 
the Genealogy, the Dignities, and Func- 
tions of their Gods; and I am farther of 
Opinion, that I have made it appear in my 
preface, that he had there learnt ſome 
» MW Things much above the Knowledge of 
thoſe Prieſts; nay, he might perhaps have 
borrow'd from them many Myſteries and 


" Diſguiſes he makes uſe of to wrap up what 
. be fays of the Deities; for the Divinity of 

n | the Egyptians was more diſguis d and enig- 

s matical, than that of any other People in 
„ dhe World; yet I cannot tell, whether we 
m way fay, he took from them that fabulbous 
: W Spirit, which made him invent thoſe two 
is Poems. Herodotus is of Opinion, that he 


F. had laid the Scheme of the Thad before he 
vs trayell d, and 3 had contriv'd 
be | fe Fable, which is the Foundation of it. 
4. © Þclides, he ws f ſomewhere himſelf, that Iliad. Lib. 
„ © young Men and Maids, who paſs their Time 2t. 
of |} gether, generally talk of Fables; a certain 
Proof, that Fables were common in Greece, 
. in Homer's Days, and before him. Other 
Proofs could be brought for the ſame; and 
i: MW Srabo owns, that Fables were receivd in 
re 8 ©7eece, long before Homer's Time. His 
ry Words are worth obſerving. * Poets are 
tte only Perſons that have admitted of 
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TRE LIFE 5 
Fables; tut they were receiv'd by Cities and 
Lawgiv-rs long before, by reaſun of their 
Uſefulneſi, with regard to the natural Incli- 
nation of rational Creatures; for Man is 
aturally inclin'd to learn, ard the Love of 


Fables makes it eaſy to him. 
Neither can I tell, whether Homer per- 
fected his Poetical Capacity in Egypt; for, 


whatſoever Bent the Egyptians might have 


towards it, we do not find they were per- 
fect in it; at leaſt, they fell ſhort of the 


Wiſdom and Regularity that appear in our 


Poets Works; and. I do not believe, Egypt 


ever produc'd any thing like it, or compa- 
rable to it, in that kind. Let us allow Ho- 
mer the Honour of the Invention and Per- 
fection; he is beholden only to his own 
Genius for them; or if the Art of Epie Poe- 
try was known before him, which Ariſtotle 
would not decide, it was not in Egypt that 
he ſaw the Models, and he himſelf perfected 
it, ſince Ariſtotle owns it was he, who firſt 
taught other Poets to frame thoſe ingenious 
Stories as they ought ro be. 
In his Return from Spain, he touch'd at 
Tthace, where he was much troubled with 
a Rheum falling upon his Eyes. Mente 


being in haſte to take 4-Turn to Levcadia, 
his Native Country, left Homer, well re- 


commended, with Mentor one of the prime 
Men in the Ifland of Ithaca, who took all 
poſſible Care of him. There Homer was in- 
form'd of many Things relating to Ulyſſes, 


which he afterwards made uſe of in compo- 


ſing his Ody/ſes. - 


Mentes 
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 M&ntes returning to Ithaca, found Homer 
curd. They embark'd together, and after 
much Time ſpent in viſiting the Coaſts of 
Pelopo une ſus, and the Iſlands, they arriv'd at 
colophon, where Homer was again troubled 
with the Defluxion upon his Eyes, which 
prov'd ſo violent, that he is ſaid to have loſt. 
his Sight. This Misfortune made him re- 
ſolve to return to Smyrna, where he finiſnh'd 
his Thad. | FOE 8 
Some time after, the ill Poſture of his 
Affairs oblig'd him to go to Cumæ, where 
he hoped to have found more Relief. By 
the way he ſtay'd at a Place calld * The 
New-Iall, being a Colony from Cumæ. 
There he took into the Houſe of an Ar- 
mourer, calld Tychius, where he recited 
| ſome Hymns he had made in Honour of 
. the Gods, and his Poem of Amphiarauss 
} Expedition againſt Thebes. The People ad- 
x miring him, he was ſubliſted for ſome time. 
| Herodotus aſſures us, that in his time they 


, 


; ſtill ſhow'd the Place where Homer us'd to 
a ſit, when he recited his Verſes; and that the 
h Place was then held in great Veneration. 


Next he went to Cumæ, as he had before 
x reſolv'd, and paſſing through Lariſſa, which 
lay in the Way, 80 Furlongs from Cumæ, 
he writ the Epitaph of Mydas, King of Phry- 


1 gia, then newly dead. At Cumæ he was re- 
f cciy'd with extraordinary Joy. 5 
p '® Herodotus does not agree with Strabos be affirms, 
J)- that The Neu- Mall was a Colony from Cumæ, and built 
ö eight Years after its 1 and Strabo on the con- 
1 trary ſays, it was built before Cumæ, againſt the Pelaſgi, 


who beld Lariſſa. See him, Lib. 13. | 
e The 


10 
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The mighty. Satisfaction they ſeem'd to 
take in his Poetry, encourag'd him to ask an 
Allowance for his Subſiſtence out of the 
Publick Treaſury; and being ſenſible of hi 
own Capacity, he aflurd them, if thy 
would grant him that Honour, he would 
render Cume the moſt famous of all Cities 
His Friends advis'd him, to make his Requeſt 
to the Senate himſeif. He was introduc'd, 
and preſented his Petition. One only Ma. 


giſt rate, who doubtleſs did not love Foerry, 


oppos'd it, alledging, That it they would 


maintain all the Bi¹ Men, they ſhould be 


devour'd. This Advice prevail d upon the 


reſt, and carry'd it. Homer made ſome Ver- 
| ſes, complaining of his Misfortune, but did it 


in ſofter Terms than any of our meaneſt Po- 


ets would do it at this Time. Thar Word of 
the Magiſtrate made Homer loſe the Name 


of Meleſigenes, which he had born till then, 
and he was ever after cal'd Homer, that is, 
The Blind Man, in the Language of the Cu- 


means. At his Departure from Cumæ for I 


Phocæa, he made this Imprecation, That 10 
Poet might be ever born at Cumę to render 
it famous; with good Reaſon looking upon 
the Birth of great Poets and Authors, not 
only as the greateſt Ornament of the Cities 


- Where they are born, but as the ſureſt Means 
to gain them immortal Honour, which they 
alone can procure by their Writings. 


Thus Homer went from one Town to an- 
other, reciting his Poems, as was the Cuſ- 
tom of the ff Poets. It may be ſaid, that 
as the ancient Heroes, Hercules, Theſeus, 


3 


ng 


% 
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Plonſters, that Cities and Provinces might 
os the Fruits of their Valour, which they 


he cmploy'd for the Good of Mankind; 
his Wo he fir Poets went about to the Cities, 
e) bat bey might enjoy the Fruits of their 
bn, and to ſpread abroad in all Parts 


es. Nhe Beauties and Wonders of their Poetry. 
elt Wore have compar'd them to our Trouba- 
ch who went from Town to Town to 
los their Songs. The Compariſon is not 


uld ole Poets who have neither Taſte, nor 
de Penius. ö 


er- At Phocæa he recited his Verſes in the 
d it Wiemblics. There was at that time in the 


den aintain him, if he would let him tran- 
ribe his Poems. Homer embrac'd the Of- 
and compos'd in his Houſe the Poem 
plld The Little Iliad, and another call'd 


ole Poems, he left Phocæa, and went a- 
ey to Chios, where he utter'd them as his 


not Bn. This baſe Fraud was ſoon diſcover'd. 
wes Br being inform'd of it, would needs go 
eans CV, and finding no better Convenien- 
they I than a Raft or Float of Timber, that 

going to Erytbre, he put himſelf upon 
an- and from Erythre he went to Chigs in a 
_ her-Boat, the Men whereof landing him, 


re ſo inhumane, as to leave him on the 
5 | „ 


Fang d about the World, to deliver it from 
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worthy of Homer, but it is well enough for 


ty, 2 Man whoſe Name was * Tze{terides u That ig 
ho taught the Youth humane Learning ; the Son of 
ofer's to take Homer into his Houſe, Th/tor. 


be Phaceid, When Theſtorides had got 
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Shore, where he paſs'd the Night. A blin 
Man could not chuſe but be at a loſs h 
ſuch a deſert Place; however, he tet fc. 


ward in the Morning, and ſtray'd about a 


moſt two Days before he could find any: 
body to relieve, or guide him. -At length, 
towards Night he heard ſome Goats near t 
where he was; he made towards them, and 


. had been torn in pieces by the Dogs, it th 


Goat-herd, whoſe Name was Glaucus, had 
not reſcu'd him. This Goat-herd, being in 
form'd of what had befallen him, concud 
ed him to his Cottage, and entertain hin 


the beſt he cou'd ; and on the other hang, 


the Poet endeavour'd to divert his Hoſt, by 


telling him what he had ſeen moſt remark 


able in his Travels. 

This Adventure of Homer's, bating de 
Blindneſs, is very like that of U!y/ſes, who 
coming to his Country-Houſe, might hai 
been torn in pieces by his own Dogs, hat 
not Eumaus haſten'd to his Relief, as is re 
lated in the beginning of the 14th Book 0 
the Odyſſes. It is probable, Homer aſcribe 
that to U/y/ſes, which happen'd to himſel 
Slaucus was ſo taken with him, that tix 
next Morning he went and gave his Nfaſte 


an Account of the good Fortune he had m 


with. His Maſter order'd he ſhould big 


the Stranger to him, and as ſoon as Is 


had diſcours'd him, reſolyd to keep him it 
his Houſe, to breed up his Children. Ti 
Man liv'd at a Place calld Boliſſus, ret 


the Town of Chies. Homer ſtay'd wil 


him ſome time, and there * ſome 
* Fo | OEemh 
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Poems, which are loſt; as alſo his Batracho- 
7 yormachia, or Battle between the Frogs and 
Mice, which we have ſtill among us. As 
ſoon as Theſtorides, who was then at Chios, 
underftood that Homer was ſo near him, 
he left the Iſland, not daring to ſtay after 
his Arrival. Homer went to Chios, and ſet 


up 2 School there, where he publickly 
4 recited his Works. There he got ſome 
ue each, marry'd, and had two Daughters, 


one of which dy'd young, and the other 
0. was marry'd to an Inhabitant of Chios. There 
vim it was he compos'd his Oe and in it 
expreſſes his Gratitude to thoſe who had 
ih} obiig'd him, by immortalizing their Names, 
and brings in Mentor, Phemius, and Mentes, 
Wh with fuch Characters, as will make them 
rerowi'd for ever. He had in like man- 
ner given a Place to Hebius in his Iliad. 
His Friends being ſenſible, that Ionia was 
too narrow a Theater for him to exert him- 
{cli upon, advis'd him to go over to Greece, 
where he might more glorioully enjoy his 
Repuration. He took their Advice, and it 
is ſaid that in order to gain the Favour of 
the Greeks, he added to his Iliad and Odyfſes, 
many Verſes in praiſe of ſeveral States in 
Greece, and more particularly thoſe of A- 
thens and Argos. | 
1c departed from Chios, and arriv'd at 
Samos, where he was detain'd, and ſpent the 
Winter. From Samos he went to Jo, one 
d of the Sporades, intending to proceed to A. 
ene; but he fell ſick in that Iſland, and 
Vol, ER d died 
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died there. He had an honourable Funeral, 
being bury'd on the Edge of the Sea; for 
it was the Cuſtom to place the Tombs of 
great Men, where they might be moſt ex. 

'd to the View of Travellers. 

Several Authors write, that he dy'd for 
meer Grief, becauſe he could not expound 
a Riddle propos d to him by ſome Fither- 
men he met on the Shore; but Heroaotus, 
who reports this Riddle, contradicts with 
od Reaſon that ridiculous Tradition. It 
Is 1 uſual with the Ancients to aſſign 
* en extraordinary Births and Deaths. 

us they ſay Ariſtotle caſt himſelf into the 
Eurypus, or Streight of Negropont, becauſe 
he could not find out the Reaſon of its pre- 


' tended ebbing and flowing ſeven Times 2 


Day; two remarkable Falſities, as my Fa- 


ther has made out in his Letters, The 


Streight of Negropont has no regular Tides; 
it is in continual Agitation, by reaſon of the 


Waves which the ExxineSea perpetually ſends 


into the Ægean; and Ariſtotle's Death is 
reported after a quite different Manner, by 


Authors who were better inform'd. 


Had theſe. Memoirs of Herodotus been 


look d upon as true, they would have de- 


cided the Controverſy between ſo many 
Cities, contending for the Honour of having 
given Birth to that great Poet, and put an 
end to the Diſputes between ſo many Au- 
thors of Note, who cannot agree about the 
Time wen he livid. For, according to 
Herodotus, Homer was an Aolian, as being 
born at Smyrna; which he farther Tr 

Wy, 


— 


oF HOMER. 
by this Poets generally following the Cuſ- 
toms of the Æaolians, and more particularly 
in his Deſcriptions of Sacrifices. | 


Thus we have found his true native Coun« 
try; and the Time of his Birth is well aſcer- 


taln'd, ſince. he aſſures us, that Poet was 


born at Smyrna, 168 Years after the Taking 
of Troy, and 622 Years before Xerxes's Ex- 
ition into Greece. | 

But there has been good Reaſon to queſ- 
tion the Truth of thoſe Memoirs; and the 
Computation of Time muſt make us doubt 
of Herodotus's being the Author of that 
Work; for beſides its being falſe, ſince from 
the Year 168, after the Taking of Troy, to 
Xerxes's Deſcent into Greece, there are not 
622 Years, as that Writer reckons, but on- 
0 5322 tis plain Herodotus follows another 

omputation, in the ſecond Book of his 
Hiſtory, where he writes, he was fully per- 


ſuaded, that Homer liv'd 400 Years before 


him, that is, 340 Years after the Taking of 
Troy; for Herodotus flouriſh'd 740 Years 


after that Expedition. 


Thus are we relaps'd into the ſame Un- 
certainties, as to the Place and Time of his 


Birth. 


The firſt of them will never be thorough- 

ly clear'd, and we can only guels at it. 
Thoſe who have only conlulted his Style, 
which is almoſt every where Ionic, have 
thought they might thence conclude him 
an Ionian; but that is no Proof, as my 
Father has obſery'd. Hippocrates and He- 
rodotus both writ in the Ionic, tho' the for- 
d 2 mer 
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mer was of the Iſland Cos, and the other 
of Halicarnaſſus, where they ſpoke the Do- 
ric. The Greek Writers did not confine 
- themſelves to the Dialect of their Native 
Countries in their Works, but made choice 
of that they likd beſt. Homer gave the . 
Preference to the Ionic, becauſe it is in- 
cemparably more beautiful than all the 
reſt, as alſo the beſt known, and moſt in 
Vogue, as being the Ground and Founda- 
tion of the Gree# Language, and the pureſt 
Greek. ELF GD 
Strabo thought him of the Iſland of Chi- 
os, becauſe he is apt to ſpeak of the Tcari- 
an Sea, as of a Sea he often ſaw; but that 
is a weak Proof, for Homer ſpeaks of that 
Sea, as all other Poets have done; that is, 
as of a ſtormy and difficult Sea, by reaſon 
of the many Iſlands it is ſtrew'd with; 


' —_rebris freta concita terris. 


Yet it muſt be owh'd, that this Opinion 
of Homer's being a Native of the Iſland of 
Chios, has been moſt follow'd. The Poet 
Simonides calls him, The Poet of Chios; and 
Theocritus in two Places, the Songſter of 
Chios. What more? Homer himſelf ex- 
preſly writes, that he liv'd at Chios, when 
in his Hymn to Apollo, he ſays, Bid the 
Muſes anſwer, that it is the Blind Man 
avho lives at Chios. SF 
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r us 
or this Word o, dwells, is taken for, \ 


it born, as it ſometimes fignifies in Homer 
© Wi binſelf. 1 po 5 
This it is, that Leo Allatius inſiſts on, to 
maintain that the Poet was of Chios. But 
there are two Objections againſt it; the firſt, 
that the ſaid Hymn is none of Homer's, any 
© BK more than the reſt that bear his Name; or 
lie it be his, as Thucydides certainly believ'd 
N it to be, the Ancients took the Word oi, 
dwells, not for the Place of his Birth, but 
only for that of his Habitation; and it has 
been made appear, that Homer reſided long 
at Chios. How can it be imagin'd, that ſo 


4 many Cities ſhould have contended for the 

© Honour of having given Birth to Homer, 

had that Poet fo exprelly ſet down the Place 

Where he was born? | 
The Homerides of Chios, upon whom Leo 
Hllatius farther grounds his Opinion, does 5 
pot add any Strength to it. The Homerides „ 
re not the Deſcendants of Homer; but * | 

. Nbapſodes, that is, Men who recited his 

t WO *Itis Gaia, thoſe Rhapſodes were ſo call'd, becauſe they 

d' cited his Verſes holding a Branch of Laurel in their 

f lands. g S dd or elſe becauſe they tack'd together 

, veral Pieces, and after they had ſung, for inſtance, ; 

5 at Part call'd Achilles's Rage, which is the Contents 

5 the firſt Book, they ſung that they call'd, The Com- 
” it of Paris and Menelaus, which is made the third 
ook, or any other, that was required of them 5 fao- 


i, d4r"ovieg TH; wid, This laſt Opinion is the moſt 
Fey, or rather the only true one. So Sophocles in his 
dipus, calls the Sphinx pa-4w3dv, becauſe it render'd 
ferent Oracles, according to the Queſtions ask'd. Be- 
les, there were two Sorts of Rhapſodes, the one recited 
igug, and the other without ſinging, | 


d | 3 Verſes 
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torick, lib. a. 
C. 23. 
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ed to gueſs at it by a 


livd in olia, oppolite to Lesbos. 


TRE LIFE 
Verſes in 2323 Aſſemblies, and particu: 
larly at the Games celebrated every five 
Years at Chios, in Honour of Homer, and 
whoſe Memory was preſery'd by Medal, 
coin'd for that purpoſe; ſome of which ate 
{till in the Cloſets of the Curious. In Pla. 
tos Days, there were many of thoſe Home. 
rides, not only at Chios, but elſewhere; for 
they are mention'd in his Dialogue call 
Jon. Can it be imagin'd, that in Plato 
Days, above 500 Years after Homer, there 
ſhould be ſtill Deſcendants of that Poet in 
ſo many Places, and ſo numerous as to re- di 
tain the Name of Homerides ? That would ch 
be very Extraordinary. In fine, had Home ex 
faid, he was born at Chios, Ariſtotle would fe 


never have affirm'd the contrary, as he po y. 


ſitively does. 3 
The moſt probable Opinion is, that he ch. 
was an olian, as he betiev'd, who writ lM... 
Life. It is the Opinion my Father followd ch 
and which he grounded not only on Homer ha 
adhering every where to the Cuſtoms of the 
Holians; but alſo on what he ſays at the 
beginning of the ꝗth Book of the Liad, thay, 
the Zephyrus, the Weſt-Wind, blows from 
Tbracia, which is not true, but in reſped 
to the Cities of the olians; whence ! 
follows, that Homer was born, or at ll 


As to the Time when he liv'd, it is meer 
nifeſt, Homer has left no Tokens in hi 

Works to aſcertain it by. Ariſtotle attemp out 

back in the nini 

Book of the Thad, where that Poet ſpeak 

| 0 


oF HOMER. 


and in great Reputation throughout the 
| Country; whence he infers, Homer liv'd a 
little before Memphis was built, or was 
grown up to its ſucceeding Greatneſs, which 
obſcur'd Thebes, But that Conjecture is 
not certain, and cannot fix us; for Thebes 
was in a very flouriſhing Condition long 
after Homer, ſince its firſt Deſtruction was 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and Memphis had been 


us then look out for ſomething more exact. 
Methinks it would be no hard matter to 


exactly fix d by certain Epochas, it may be 
ſettled pretty near by the Lives of thoſe 


e PW who livd not long after him. We know, 
as | have already obſeryd in my Preface, 
at bel that L curgus going into Ionia, found Ho- 
rit hu ners Poems there in the Houſe of one of 
ow the Sons, or Grandſons of Creophylus, who 


had entertain'd that Poet. Homer therefore 


pf theſſ was ſome time before that Lawgiver; who 
t wed 300 Years after the Deſtruction of 
os Troy, and conſequently Homer liv'd 50, or 


Years after the Taking of Troy. 
It is true, the Marmora Arundeliana, 
which are the moſt certain Account we 
bave, place Homer under the Archon Diog- 
zetus; that is, 300 Years after the Taking 
of Troy, and 916 Years before the Birth of 
our Saviour. This does not altogether agree 
With the Epocha I —_ ſet down, unleſs we 
| | d 4 


of Thebes in Egypt, eas the only City known, 


long before a very flouriſhing City. Let 
fo 


diſpel that Uncertainty. It is a ſure Rule, 
that when the Time of a Man's Life is nor 


60 Years before Lycurgus, and 240, or 250 


lay, 
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ſay, that Homer, tho much elder than Ly. 
a! was ſtill alive in his Time, as Cicero 
and Strabo beliey'd. Still it is certain, that 
Poet flouriſh'd about the middle of the 
Third Century after the Taking of Tyy, 
and that is 12 4 There is no removing 
him farther back. „ 
It is not ſo ſtrange, that Homer's true 
Native Country, and the preciſe Time when 
he liv'd, ſhould not be known, as that we 
ſhould not know his true Name. That of 
Aele ſigenes looks too like a Fable. | 
Homer took great Care to conceal him- 
ſelf; he has not ſaid any thing throughout 
all his Works, that may make him known. 
Dion e eee admiring his Modeſty, 
ſets it againſt the Vanity of thoſe Writers, 
who put their Names at the Beginning, at 
the End, and even in the Series of their 
Works, and would do it in every Page, if 
they durſt; and ſurpriz'd at the Greatneſs 


of that Noble Poer's Soul, gives him this 


Commendation; * That he has done like 
the Prieſts, who deliver the Oracles of the 
Gods, for thoſe Prieſts do not thruſt their 
Names into the Inſpirations they have 
receiv'd, but give their Anſwers without 
ſhewing themſelves. 3 
8 Some Authors have pretended, that he 
es fi ,; Aways bore the Name of Homer, becauſe 
- man * he was born blind; but Velleius Paterculus 
tum putat, has very well diſprov'd that Tale. F any 


omnibus ſen- 


Kbus orbus 


Am mn) tm dene ei e 
Sed i dpayss x) ddvrs moley gleſyi- 
vio. | 


one, 


oF HOMER. 
one, ſays he, believes that Homer was born 
blind, he is blind himſelf, and has loſt all 
| bis Senſes. Proclus fays the ſame. All 
thoſe who affirm, that Homer was born 
blind, ſeem to me to have loſt their Senſes; 
for that Poet ſaw more and better than all 
other Men. . 

In ſhort, Homer has deſcrib'd abundance 


have had the leaſt Knowledge of, had not 
his Sight been very good. 
Others pretend he had that Name, be- 


bitants of Smyrna to thoſe of Chios, to put 
an End to ſome War in their Country; 
for the Greeks call Hoſtages Homers; which 


dicted by the Medals ſtruck in Honour of 


and holding a Book, wherein he reads; @ 
W certain Sign, that when thoſe Medals were 
ſtruck, the Tradition of his being blind, 


rior to the Medals, and is only built upon 
the Meaning of the Word. 


Country, his Life, and even his Name,, 
wonderfully makes out the Truth, of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius's Saying, that 
an unknown Man may be a divine Man. 


of Poems, beſides the Iliad and the Odyſſes. 
Herodotus, or he who writ his Life, aſcribes 
to him Hymns to the Gods; A. Poem on 


of Things to the Life, which he could not 
cauſe he was given as Hoſtage by the Inha- 


to me looks moſt likely. I am farther of 
Opinion, that Homer's Blindneſs is contra- 


him; for he is there repreſented ſitting, - 
had not then taken beginning; it is poſte- 
This Ignorance we are in, as to Homer's 
It is pretended; he compos'd abundance 


ES Amphniaraus's 


THE LITE 
Amphiaraus e Expedition to Thebes; Th 
Little Iliad; The Phoceid; The Cercopes; 
The Epicichlides; The Battle between the 
Mice and the Frogs, and ſeveral others, of 
which we have nothing but the Names, 
He had compos'd a Poem, entituPd Mar. 
ites, wherein he had mix'd ſeveral forts of 
Verſe; as we are inform'd by Ariſtotle; 
nay, that is pretended to have been hi 
firſt Work, and as it were an Eſſay of his 
Talent for Poetry. We have no more 
left, but his Iliad and Oayſſes. The Battle 
between the Frogs and the Mice is very 
doubtful, as are his Hymns to Apollo, Di. 
ana, Mercury, and ſome other Gods. The 
moſt Learned Criticks look upon thoſe to 
be none of his Works. The ſame may be if 
ſaid of the Little Iiad; it appears, that 
Ariſtotle did not believe him to be the 
Author of it, and he gives very good Res- 
ſons for it. It is a great Wrong to Homer, 
to aſcribe to him a Poem, wherein are 
violated all the Rules of the Art, which 
he has ſo ſtrictly obſerv'd in his two Po- 
ems. It is very likely, there have alſo been 
other Works father'd upon him, which he 
would have diſown'd; and ſuch was the 
Poem calld * Cypria. Ariſtotle. gives us 
' to underſtand, that he was no more the 
Author of that, than of the Little 1/1as, 
which ancient Monuments, with more Rex 


„This was a Poem, whoſe Subje& is unknown, The 
Author treated of the Rape of Helen; and it is thete- 
| fore believ'd to bave been a ColleRion of Loye-Adver 


| | fon; 
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Ion, aſſign to the Poet Leſches, and he 
gives it to a Poet call d Dicaiogenes. 
Irodotus had, before that Philoſopher, made 
out, by good and ſolid Reaſons, that thoſe: 
ICypriacs did not belong : 
hat he ſays in the Second Book of his 


pr 
x> 

5 

* 


He- 


to Homer. See 


Hiſtory. 


Homer's Poems have not only delighted 


the Mind, but have in all Ages pleas d the 
Eye; the ableſt Painters, and the moſt ce- 


lebrated Statuaries, have drawn from thence 
the Arguments and Deſigns of their nobleſt 
Works; they have been the greateſt Or- 


naments of Temples and Palaces. Vitru- 
| vius reckons the Fights of Troy, and the 


Wandrings of Ulyſſes, among the Subjects 
uſually painted in Galleries and Porticos. 
Hiero caus'd all the Fable of the Thad to 
be repreſented on the Flooring of his Ship, 
in in- laid Work; and every 


of one of the Galleries at Fontainebleau. 
Antiquity always takes Notice of certain 


Bowls, or Cups of great Value, which they - 


calbd Scyphos Homericos, Homer's Bowls, 
becauſe there were ſome Stories taken out: 
of his Poems, or ſeveral of his Verſes en- 
grayen on them. Nero was paſſionately 
fond of them, as Suetonius informs us, and 
this great Fondneſs of his perſuaded the 


body knows, 
| that Francis the Firſt, that Father of Let- 
ters, took from the Odyſſes the Ornaments: 


Learned M. Fabretti, that a Piece of Stone, 


on which the Story of the 1/ad is moſt 


curiouſly repreſented, in ſmall Baſſo Re- 


lievos, is of that Prince's Days. The Mis- 


fortune 
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fortune is, that the ſaid Piece has not come 


down to us entire; we have only the Bak 


Relief of the Firſt Book, and thoſe of the 


Twelve laſt; the other Eleven are wanting, 
Homer has not only been look'd upon as 
the greateſt of Epic Poets, but as the Per- 
fon that has given Notions of the other 
moſt important kinds of Poetry, that is, 


of Tragedy and Comedy. This Ariſtotle | 


affirms in his Poetics. As Homer, ſays 
has without Contradiction held the firſt Place, 
in Heroics and Tragedy, for he is the only 
Perſon that de ſer ves to be call'd a Poet, 
not only becauſe he has writ well, but be- 
cauſe he has made Dramatic Imitations; ſo 
likewiſe was he the firſt, that, as it were, 
gave a Sketch of Comedy, turning the biting 
Railleries of the firſt Poets into pleaſaut 
Fefts. In ſhort, his Margites has the fame 
Afnity with Comedy, that his Iliad and 
Odyſſes have with Tragedy. | 
Homer's Authority was always ſo great, 
and as my Father has obſerv'd, there was 
always ſo much Reſpect paid to his Wri- 
tings, that the Ancients thought, they had 
ſufficiently prov'd any Thing, if they could 
produce the leaſt Paſſage in his Poems to 


4 their Opinion. I ſpeak not only 
O 


Poets, Geographers, and Rhetoricians, 
but alſo of Divines, Phyſicians, Lawyers, 
Philoſophers, and even of Generals. A 
Verſe of his has often put an End to conſi- 


derable Differences, and carry'd the Cauſe 


for thoſe who had him on their Side. 


Nor was this the utmoſt Extent of the 


Veneration 


for the Honour of his Birth. 8 


o F HOMER. 5 
Veneration Men paid to this great Poetz it 2 
went ſo far, that they word [Temples to 

him. Prolemy Philopator, third King of 
Egypt, rais'd a ſtately one to him, and in it 

plac'd the Statue of Homer, and round about 

it, the Plans of the Cities that contended 


The People of Smyrna built a large ſquare 
Portico, and at the End of it a Temple to 
Homer, with his Statue in it. 

At Chios, there were Games kept every 
five Years, in Honour of this Poet, -an 
Medals ſtruck to preſerve the Memory of 
thoſe Games. The fame was done at A- 
maſtris, a City of Pontus. 15 

At Argos they invok'd Homer, together 
wih Apollo, at their publick Sacrifices. 
They alſo offer'd peculiar Sacrifices to Ho- 
ner, and erected a Braſs Statue to him. 
Theſe Honours paid to Homer in ſo ma- 
ny Places, furniſh'd Archelaus, an ancient 
Sculptor of Priene, with the Notion of 
carving the Apotheoſis of that Poet, in Mar- 
ble. That Piece of Carving, which is of 
ingular Beauty, and ode ſhows the 
Wiſdom, the great Genius, the Extraordi- 
nary Skill and Ability of that Statuary, was 
fortunately found, about the Middle of the 
aft Century, among ſome Ruins, near a 
Country-Seat of the Emperour Claudius. It 
has been ſeveral times engray'd, and Mr. : 
Owper gave a large Expoſition of it, in the 1 have in- 
Year 1683. | | ſerted one 

There are ſtill to be ſeen, in the Col- . re, e 
lections of the Curious, Medals of Homer, after \he 

: 7 | ſtruck next Page. 


Tas Lire- 


ſtruck at Chios, at Smyrna, At Amaſtric 


But none of thoſe Honours having been 


done him till long after his Death, we have 


no Figure of Homer taken from the Origj- 
nal; they are all of them only the Produc 
of Fancy, and Imagination. At leaſt, Pliny 
tells us ſo, Lib. 35. Cap. 2. We conſecrate, 


Aix Libraries, the Effigies of Men whoſe im- 


mortal Souls ſtill ſpeak in thoſe Places, 


Nay, ue feign what has not a Being; and | 
Heads, that have not been preſervd, en- 
ame our Curioſity, and excite violent De- 
Frets, as is the * of Homer. 

Hence it is, doubtleſs, that the Heads 
we ſee on thoſe Medals, differ ſo much, 
unleſs it be alledg'd, that thoſe Medals and 
Figures of Homer were taken from Pictures, 
that had been preſerv'd in thoſe Cities, and 
that they only differ by reaſon of the diffe- 
rent Age, when thoſe Portraits were made, 
which is hard to be believ'd. 

But neither thoſe Medals, nor the Statues, 
nor thoſe publick Games, nor thoſe Tem- 
ples, nor the Sacrifices, nor the Hymns, 
nor that Apotheoſis; in a word, all thoſe 
feveral Honours done to Homer, in Greece, 
by the Cities, or elſewhere by foreign Prin- 
ces, are not equiyalent to the Character 
drawn from the univerſal Conſent of all 
Mankind, in all Ages, and in all Parts. For, 
if the Votes of one only City have often 
ſufhc'd to raiſe Men to Divine Honours, 
what is there not due to the united Suffrages 
of the whole World in all Places, and Ages! 

Ir is this glorious Conſent of all Times and 
| DO wy aces 
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or HonER: 


I Places, which che Sculptor Arebelaus has 
5 ingeniouſly expreſs'd in that Marble 1 


have ſpoken of, and whereof I here give 
only this Piece, which is to my Purpoſe,: 
of which the following Expoſition is a very 
plain one. „ ä 
Homer appears ſitting on a Chair, with a 


Footſtool; for ſo they ſeated the Gods, and 


Perſons of Worth, whom they intended to 
honour. In the Fourteenth Book of the 
Iliad, Funo promiſes the God of Sleep a 
Throne of Gold, with a Footſtool,. that he 
may fit long at Table, without tiring his 
tender Feet. And in the Eighteenth Book, 
the Beautiful Charis, Vulcan's Wife, leads 
Thetis into a ſtately Apartment, ſeats her 
on a magnificent Throne, and puts a Foot- 
ſtool under her delicate Feet. . 
This Poets Forehead is bound with a 


Fillet, as being the High-Prieſt of the H- 
| ſes, or rather the King, or God of the Po- 


ets; for the Fillet about the Head did not 


| only denote Royalty, and the High-Prieſt- 
hood, bur td x | 


ivinity alſo. 5 
In his Right-Hand he holds a Book, and 


in his Left a Scepter, or a Spear, on the 
End whereof is a Flower, which ſome will 
have to be the Lotos, perhaps to denote 
the Odyſſes; for in the Ninth Book, Ulyſſes 


recounts the wonderful Effects of that Plant, 


which had made ſuch of his Companions, 


as eat of it, forget the Deſire of Returning 
into their native Country. 


Of the two Figures, which are behind 


the Chair, that on the Right, wich this 
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TAE LIFE | 
Word under it. . . KCOYMENH, . inſtead of 
OKIOYMENH, Time having worn out the 


. firſt Syllable, is Cybele, with a Tower on 


her Head, or Tis, with her Buſhel, to re- 
preſent the Earth; ſhe ſets a Crown on 


| Homer's Head, to ſignify, that the whole 


Earth has conferr'd on that Poet the Crown 


of Poetry. 


The winged Figure on the Left, is Time, 


as appears by the Word under it, XPONOS; 


he is preſent at that Coronation, as a ne- 
ceſſary Perſon, holding a Book in each 
Hand, being the Iliad and Odyſſes, becauſe 


it is Time alone, which, by Conſecrating 


the Works of great Poets, or renowned 
Authors, ſeals their Reputation, and ſecures 
them a never-fading Honour. 

On the Sides of the Chairs, are two little 


Figures kneeling; that on the Right of Ho- 


mer is the Iliad, as the Word IAIAS un- 
der it ſignifies; and it might be known 


without the Word, by the Sword it holds, 


repreſenting the Fights deſcrib'd in that 
Poem. ; Ae | Gr 
The Figure on the Left, whereof only 
the Head and Hand are to be ſeen, is the 
Oayſſes, as the Word QATESEIA imports, 
and as may be perceiv'd by what it holds in 
its Hand, being the Ornament of the Stern 
of a Ship, call'd Acroſtolium and Apluſtre. 
It is to 3 the Voyages of Ulyſſes; tor, 
as Strabo informs us, by ſuch Ornaments to 
be ſeen in a Temple of Miner un, in ſome 
nj in Spain, it appear d, Ulyſſes had been 
Eh | 


In 


oF HOMER. 

In fine, under Homer's Feet, at the Bot- 
tom of his Footſtool, are two Mice gnaw- 
ing ſomething. Some have pretended, they 


were to repreſent the Poem of the Batra- 
chomyomachia, the Fight between the Frogs 


and the Mice; but I queſtion it very much, 


and am perſuaded, that the ingenious En- 
graver, by thoſe Mice, deſign d thoſe In- 


ſects of Parnaſſus, thoſe vile Authors, who 


not being able to attain to any Reputation 
themſelves, have endeavour'd to revenge 
that Contempt upon ſuch Works as are in 
greateſt Eſteem; and who, whilſt Time 
and the whole Earth are crowning Homer, 
have made it their Buſineſs to cry him down. 
There have been many ſuch in Antiquity, 
as we ſee in Ariſtotle, Strabo, and others; 


for there have been corrupt Taſtes in all 


Ages. That Sect, ſo much out of Vogue, 
has reviv'd again in theſe latter Times, and 
perhaps, it is not yet quite extinct, not- 


withſtanding it has been. ſo ſhamefully ri- 


dicul'd. If I durſt, I would inſtruct thoſe 
Fault-Finders, who condemn Homer, with- 


our knowing any thing of him, in a way 
of Reaſoning, which to me ſeems very 


plain, and may be dictated by common 


Senſe. I would have every one of thoſe. 
preſumptuous Critics, to reaſon after this 


manner; „ All the ableſt Men, and of the 
» greateſt Genius for Two Thouſand five 
„ hundred Years, in Greece, Italy, and 
» Other Parts; they whoſe Writings we 


u are ſtill obligd to admire; they who 
v re ſtill our Maſters, and teach us to 


72 think, 


29 


30 


and much more of all Ages and all Places. 


TuEB LITE 


„ think, to reaſon, to talk, to write; all 


5 theſe 3 Homer for the greateſt 
95 of P Oets, and look upon his Poems as 
„ the Source, from whence all the Beau- 


2» ties of other Poems have flow'd ; from 


»» him the Rules of the nobleſt of all Poems 
„ have been taken, for conſtituting of the 
„ Art; Men of the cleareſt Heads, of the 
„ ſharpeſt Wits, and of the ſoundeſt Jude. 
„ ment, point us out extraordinary Beau- 
„ ties, and infinite Charms in him. All 
„ theſe have given their Judgment upon 
„ What they have feen, known, and exa- 
5 mind; whereas J judge of what I have 


5 not ſeen, known, or examin'd, becauſe 


„ I have never read Homer in his own 
72 1 and am 2 of Reading, 

Reading him well; How then can 
» 1 1 * that my Deciſions ſhall pre- 
5 Vall above thoſe of ſo many clear-aghted, 
5 and venerable Judges, who could not be 


v deceiv'd? This is not poſſible. And even 
in Things which we may have examin d 


with the greateſt Attention, and in which 
we may think ourſelves moſt underſtanding, 
and upon an equal Rank with others; Pru- 


_ dence, which is always conformable to good 
Order, and which is good Order itſelf, 


would require us to ſubmit our private 
Judgment to that of the greater Number, 


All 


_ of HOMER. 


All theſe blind Critics who will, at any 
rate, cenſure Homer, may, as much as 

pleaſe, unite their Endeavours; they ſhall 
x never deprive that great Poet of the Crown, 
om which Time and the whole Earth have ſet 
ms upon his Head, and which he has fo richly 
the deſervd by his immortal Writings. 


Argument of the Firſt Book, 
(QHAYSES Prieſt of Apollo, comes 
YA fo the Grecian Camp to ranſom hi 
Daughter, who was Agamemnon's Captine: 
The General, not only refuſing to deliver hey, 
but even diſmiſſing him with Reproache 
the old Man addreſſes himſelf to Apollo, 
for Vengeance; his Prayers are, heard, and 
the God ſends a terrible Plague amongſt the 
_ Greeks: Hereupor, Achilles, their great 
Champion, ſummons a Council of the chief 
Officers, wherein Calchas, encourag d by A- 
chilles's Promiſe of Protefion, declares the 
true Cauſe why the Gods were ſo much in- 
cens d againſt'd them; be tells them, there is 
no other Means of appeaſing the Wrath of A- 
pollo, than by ſending back Chryſeis without 
Ranſom to her Father, and with her a Sa- 
crifice to the Town of Chryſa. Agamemnon 
is diſpleasd with this Advice; he ſtorms at 
Calchas and Achilles, and by way of Repri- 
" ſal, ſends to that Hero's Tent to ſeize his 
Captive Briſeis. This Afﬀront puts Achilles 


into a mighty Rage againſt the Greeks; he 


will no longer aſſiſt them, but withdraws all 


his Troops from the Camp, and ſhuts himſelf 


up in his own Quarters: Thetis, Achilles 
Mother, at the Inſtance of her Son, aſcends up 
to Heaven, and petitions Jupiter to make the 
Trojans victorious, that the Greeks might 
thereby know, how much Agamemnon was 


in the wrong to offend Achilles. Juno, ſuſ- 


petting her Errand, quarrels with her Hus- 
band for his Grant, till Vulcan reconciles 
them at 4 Banquet of the Gods. 
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(a) Sing, Goddeſs, the Re- 
ſentment of Achilles. ] - - God- 
deſs. The Invocation is an ef- 
— WT {cntial Part of àn Epic Poem, 
nnd indiſpenſibly neceffaty 
CES upon many Accounts. The 

being to relate an infi- 
nite Number of Things, which 
he is not willing to be rec- 
kon'd the Inventor of, but de- 
livers for true; and being 


often oblig'd to «diſplay the 


moſt hidden Cauſes, and moſt 
5 


immaturely ſent to Pluto's 


ſecret Springs of ARions ; 
he muſt neceflarily have re- 


courſe to ſome Deity, to in- 


ſpire him with them; for he 
neither. ought nor can know 
them any other way, So much 
for the Probability. Farther, 
he owes to his Readers 
this Example of Piety and 
Religion, which is the Foun- 
dation of all Morality, and 
of, the Inſtructions he pre- 
tends to give them in his 
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out which, their Endeavours 
| 690 be vain, Sin 


_ fe 
| (oa is, la Coltre, Wrath) of 


and ſome Critics accuſe Homer 


| Cenſure, to the Shame of thoſe 
Who make it, is cafily an- 


5 r rn . 
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Realm, (9 So many Heroes gen'rous Souls, 


Story. Moreover, under the 
Name of. Muſe, Poets pray 
for. a Poetical Genius, with- 


the Re- 
went, (or as the French 


Achilles. An Epic Poem is 
the Imitation of an .4#ion; 


of finging a Paſſion; when he 
ſays, ing the Wrath. 'This 


ſwer d. Homer does not only 


fing the Wrath, but the ac- 
 curs'd perui 
| which caus'd a thouſand Mif- 
' Chiefs to the Greeks, As for the 


icious Wrath, 


Criticiſm of one Protagoras, 
who reproach'd Homer, for 
laying a Command upon the 
Muſes, inſtead of Petitioning 
them, becauſe he ſpeaks in 
the Imperative Mood, Sing; 
tis a Cavil that does not de- 
ſerve an Anſwer, for, as Ari- 
oe very well ſays, what 

an is ignorant, that an Im- 

rative is not always a for- 
mal Command; but on the 
contrary, a more earneſt man- 
ner of beſeeching, than the 
Optative? The Wrath, or Re- 
ſentment, Mv. The Greek 


Scholiaſt very well obſerves 


here the Propriety of this 
Word, which does not ſigni- 
fy ſimply Nrath, but an ob- 
ſtinate permanent Wrath; 

SAov £7:.0vov, This is what 
Heſycbins bad in his Eye, My- 
vis, ſays he, Ahe x2 ü- 
TOTAP6v4 0p 715+ 


(b) $0 many Heroes e, 
Souls. Who periſh either 


by the Plague, or the Swords 
of the Trojans. Homer calls all 


the Grecians, Heroes: If the 


Soldiers were all Heroes, 
what muſt the Leaders have 
been? But to proceed, it is 

r to obſerve here, that 
all the Morality, which Homer 
couches in his Poem, and the 
important Leffon he intends 


therein to give, and which 
is the Scope of his Fable, he 


propoſes at his very Entrance, 
in pointing at the Miſchiefs 
occaſion'd by. Heat and Divi- 
ſions for if in ſo few Days, 
the Anger of Achilles haſten'd 
fo many Heroes to the Grave, 
what ought not Men to do to 


avoid it, and to maintain 


Peace and Unity? 
(e) And their Bodies as 
a Prey.) Homer, after having 


9 8 Heroes Souls 
precipitated upiter to 
Plato's gloomy MES ay adde, 
that he gave them for a Prey 
to the Dogs, auTH; 38, then, 
to ſignify their Bodies. Homer, 
however, knew very well, 
what Protagoras and Socrates 
long afterwards taught, viz 
That the Body is not the 
Man, but that the Soul is pro- 
perly the Man, for this Diſtin- 
ction is perfeftly well ex- 
plain'd in the Eleventh Book 
of the Odyſſe 
ſays, That he bad ſeen Hercules 
in Hl, that is, his Idol, his 


Image, the ſubtile Body, which 
his Soul was cloath'd 8 
an 


s, where Ulyſſes 


1 WI Es OPUS ˙ A ˙ ww 


9810 


this Verſe, Why then does 


Book I. OF H 


ound 7 


and gave Their Bodies as a Prey to Dogs (4) and 
Vulturs, From that dire Day, when a momen- 
tous Quarrel Firft ſet at variance the Divine 
Achilles, And Atreus Son: (e) So were Fove's 


Laus fulfill'd. 
for as for him, 2 Jo, that 


is, the moſt divine Part of his 
Soul, the immaterial Part, the 

Ju derſtanding, that was with 
the immortal God There you 
ſce arg in a very different 
Senſe, from what it bears in 


Homer depart from that Do- 
Arine in this Place Doubt - 
icſs, becauſe the Invocation 
ought to be in the moſt ordi - 
nary and ſimple Terms; he 
ſpoke according to the com- 
mon way of ſpeakingz the 
Invocation does not require, 
ſuch Philoſophical Niceties. 
We ourſelves ſpeak every 
Day in the ſame manner; for 
we ſay, that ſuch a one is 
dead, that he is bury d, tho' 
it was only his Body depriv'd 
of Lice, and laid in the Earth, 
To conclude, in this Pafſage, 
The Souls of jo many Heroes, 
the Word Soul ſhou'd be un- 
deritood the Idol, Image, the 
ſubtile Body of the Soul, for 
ſuch was the Theology of 
thoſe times, and Homer bad 
it from the Egyptians. 

(4) And PVulturs.] In the 
Greek it is all Birds, and it 
has been made a Queſtion, to 
what the Word e., all, re- 
fers, whether it agreed with 


| 


| with what comes after. This 
Queſtion ſeems to me to be 
very frivolous. Homer ſays 
in this Place, - every Y and 
every Bird, as Moſes ſaid to 
thoſe who did not obey his 
Law, Sit cadaver tunm in eſ- 
cam cunctis volatilibus coli, 8 
5 iis terra, Deut. xxviii 26. 
Carcaſs ſhall be ; 
unto all Forwls of the Air, 
and unto the Beaſts of the 
Earth. 8 
(e) $& were Jove's Laws 
fulfill d.] The Epic Poem is 
deſign'd for Inſtruttion, and 
therefore ought to be full of 
Religious and Moral Maxims, 
this is what Homer practices to 
Admiration. At the very firſt, 
he ſhews that nothing hap- 
pens without the ſecret Ap- 
pointment of Jupiter, who con- 
dukts all Things by his Pro- 
vidence. Plutarch was in the 
wrong, to pretend to have Fate 
underſtood by Jupiter, alledg- 
ing, that it was impious to 
ſay, God was the Author of 
humane Misfortunes. That 
unenlighten'd Philoſopher did 
not comprehend this Truth, 
That God inflicts Puniſhments 
on Mankind, and, That out 
of the greateſt Evils, with 
which he chaſtiſes them, he 
knows how to dra the great- 


990771, or ought to be join'd 


eſt Good. 
Which 


4 TAE ILIAD Book I. 
Which of th' Immortals kindled in their 
Breaſts The Sparks of cruel Hatred and Diſſen- 
fion? Fove's and Zatona's Son, for he incent'd 
Againſt the King who had his Prieſt diſnonour'd; 
Spread, thro' the Army, a moſt dreadful Plague, 
Which ſwept away great Multitudes of Soldiers. 
For, Chryſes, coming to the Grecian Ships, 


ſom, And holding in his Hands the Sacred 
Chaplet, And Golden Scepter of the awful God, 
In humble manner all the Greeks addreſs'd: 
But chiefly to the Valiant Sons of Atreus, The 
Venerable Suppliant made his Pray'r: (g) 
% Atride, and ye other Pow'rs, he cry'd, He- 


« high Olympus, grant you to deſtroy Priam's 
< proud City! So, with Conqueſt bleſs'd, Con- 
duct you back to your own Native Country! 
« As you receive the Preſents: which I bring, 
% And render me my Daughter: Honourin 

thus In me dread Phebus, Fove's Illuftrious 
Son; Who ſhoots inevitable Shafts abroad. 


With ſplendid Preſents, for his Daughter's Ran- 


„ roick Greeks, ſo may the Gods who dwell In 


(f) Helding in bis Hands, 
Sc.) In one Hand he held 
an Olive-Branch wreath'd a- 
bout with Garlands, and in 
the other a Scepter: Theſe 
were the Badges of his Cha- 
rafter, and what ought to 
have made him reſpetted by 
the People and Prince. 

(g) Atride, and ye other 
| Powers.], We muſt obſerve, 
that in this Army of the: 
Greeks, there was a Mixture 
of Democracy and Royalty. 
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Management of the War, with 


Power of Life and Death in 
Martial Caſes; but iu all o- 
ther reſpełts it was a perfelłt 
Democracy Chryſes, there 
fore, does not addreſs him- 
ſelf to. Agamemnon only, but 
to all the Greeks. This Ob- 
ſervation will be of Uſe here- 
after. 

(h So may the Gods, &c.] 
The Greeks took from the O- 
rientals this Cuſtom of begin- 
ning their Petitions with Blel- 


lings and good Wiſhes, _ 
With 


11 „ — 4 * *%% —_— 


P 


ay 


Book I.˖ ( — 8 
5 b Shouts and Murmurs of Applauſe, the 


. Gerl, Expreſs'd their Rev'rence for Apolio's 
. V;i-it; And Approbation of the dazling Ran- 
5 ſon. Nat ſo Atrideß who (i) with gloomy Eyes 
: hate Diſcontentment at the Sage's Suit; And 
„ tent him back with Threats, and ſharp Inſultings. 
8 Mence, fond Old Man, th' Indignant Hero 
, « cry'd:; Nor let me find thee lingring in my 
5 Camp Now, nor attempting a Return hereafterz 
2 


A 


« ſcrv'it, That Scepter 


a. guld'ſt be ſafe.” 


„ With gloomy Eyes, &c.] 
Theſe Wards are eflential. Ho- 
Mer takes care to gi ve the Cauſe 
of Man's Actions, and to note 
the Pattions which move them 


die att, with Intent to make 


1 


ih!\- Examples inſtructive, His 
kxprcifion- is remarkable: 

? 4 3 4 ' * ff 
AHA ATEN Ayo 
© 1193&ve guns. 


Due would think he ſhould ra- | 


ther have ſaid. 

A; 8Bu AT;ei3iw 'Ayapips 
oo Jud U. : 

But he. bas ſeparated the Word 
5, to ſhew the Cauſe ;; for 
bei is here inſtead of 3:0 


Tov oo, Propter iam , by 
C 
FKaton of An 


* . 

'(R) Ten the Web aud 
7 4 

Vor, I. 


eſt thoſe vain Enfigns of the God thou 


thee not. Thy Daughter is my Captive, nor 
„hal ſhe Be eter reſtor'd, till withering Age 

:r2:ps on her: Far from her Native Country, 
in our Palace At Argos, ſhe ſhall (&) tend the 
Web and Loom; (4) And be a fav'rite Partner 
of our Bed: Therefore, be gone and urge me 
 * not to Rage, If thou reſpe ct'ſt thy Years, and 


and that Crown, protect 
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Leom.] The Greek ſays, ice 
£rotXOpevy percurrens telam : 
Becauſe in ancient Times, the 
Women uſed to weave ſtanding 3 
and it was in Egypt, and no 
(where elſe, that they began to 
work ſitting, and, for that Rea - 
ſon, the Egyptians made a Sta- 
tue of Mintrva, in a ſedentar7 
Poſture. To proceed, tho” Aga- 
mentnen ſays, that Chry/ers ſhall 
tend the Loom, he treats her 
like a Princeſs; tor that was 
the Employment of Helen at 
Troy, Penelope at Ithaca, Calypſo, 
Circe, Kc. FT”. 
i) And be a fav'rite Part- 
ner.] Euſftathins very well ob- 
ſerves y - that Homer, in this 


7 "> Ja 


Place, makes ule of A Word, 


— 


6 


\Reaſon for 
"His Reſpe&t for the Goddeſs, 


\ his Poem: 
(ay nothing without Decency 


delicate, 


THEILIAD Book l. 


Intimidated by the Royal Threats, The help. 
leſs venerable Sage obey d: Stung with Reſent. 


ment, and o 


his Way along the Shore 


remote, and all alone, He 
and thus beſought Apollo. 


reſs'd with Woe, In ſilence, took 


. When, from the Camp 
pour'd forth Pray'rs, 


% Fair-hair'd Latona's Son, vouchſafe thin: 


which does not preſent any 


corrupt or looſe Idea; and this 
be does in favour of Agamem- 
non and his Auditors, Who 
could not but have been ſhock- 
ed, if Agamemnon had expreſ- 


another 
which Was 


Homer had likewiſe 


it , 


whom he makes the Speaker of 
A Myuſz,ought to 


and Modeſty. This Obſcrvatr- 
on of Euſtathius is founded up- 
on the double Signification of 
theſe Words tpov Ai%og durig- 
wor, ſoaring my Bed, and mak- 
ang it. Agamemnon only uſed it 


zn the latter Senſe, which is that 
wherein it, bas been moſt com- 


monly underſtood ; and, there 
fore, Heſychins takes notice of 


mo other ; &vTiHwouvy fays he, 


UTroguvyleoty.. In the time of 


the Trojan War, and long af. 
terwards, the Greeks were not 
 over-nice in any thing that 


related to Eaſe or Luxury; 
whereas the Aſiatics were very 
eſpecially in what} 
concerned their Beds, of which 
this is a Proof: Artaxerxes, 


| thezzan Ambaſiador, of a ne 
Bed; he gave him, at the ſame 
time, Valzts-de-Chambre be- 
cauſe, he ſaid, the Greeks were 
very unbandy, and knew not 
how to go about to make © Bed 


- Ned his Meaning in plain Terms. ſoft, and as it ſhould be. 4. 


then. lib. 2. Plutarch in th: 
Life of Pelopidas. Agamem: 
non, therefore, gives to under- © 
ſtand, that he would keep Che- 
ſeis as a neat-handed Chamber. 
maid, Sc. The Men,; it ſcems, 
in thoſe Days, had their len- 
mes · de · Chambre, as they now 
have their Valets-d- Chambre. It 
was this Cuſtom that occalon- 
ed Ariadne to lament thus in 
the Poem of Catullus, when he 
was abandoned by Th:ſeus. 


Atlamen in veſtras potutii 
ducere ſedes, 
Quæ tibi jucundo famiarr 
ſerva Tabere * 
Candida permilcens liqnidis | 
veſtigia yunpbis, 
Par purea ve tuum cher neus 
veſts chile. 


Jet you mipht have carried me te 
your Palace, where || would glad 
ly have ſerve you as a Save, 


King of Perfia, having made 


a Preſent to Iimagaras, the As; 


either in waſhing your white Feet, 
or in making your Bed. 


%% Far 


my : | & — . 2 
n 


en Ilium, becauſe of the great 


be Reaſon whereof was this, 


SE, 


Book I, 


or HOMER, - 


« Far, Great God, whoſe fatal Arrows are ſo 
©. dreadful; (n) Thou, who fam'd Cilla doſt 


e rrorect, and Chry(a ; 
©») ador'd Smyuthelis 


Whom TVenedos obeys ; 


! If e'er my Services 


are pleaſing to thee, (o) If ever I adorn'd t 


Shine witk Garlands, 


(p)If e'er thou was't de- 


« \:.Fro-d with the Blaod Of Bulls and Goats, 


18 
5 


15 n pious Sacrifice Otfer'd by 1 upon thy ho- | 


Altars; Attend my Pray'r, and grant my 


Ton who fam d Cilla 
2 protef, and Chryſa.] Ho- 
mes would inform us, by this, 
tbat the Greeks had not con- 
mitted the leaſt Diſorder in any 
che three Towns bordering 


v.ciyc& they had for the God 
that preſided there. 

( Ador'd Smyntheus. 
Ty.iha was the Name of a 
T-myle, which Apollo had at 
aeg and Clhryſa, where a 
tarue of that God was adored, 
«hill pad a Mouſe at his Feet. 


— 
4 
* 


according to Callinous, an anci- 
ent elegiae Poet; A Colony 
tron: Crete, going to Troas, re- 
ceived an Oracle from | Apollo, 
ordering thera to ſertle in the 
Place where the Children of the 
Harth hould attack them; and 
we Night an infinite Number 
vi Rats and Mice gnawed to 
pieces all their Bucklers, and o- 
ther Leathern Utenüls; and 
ths they took for an Accom- 
puhment of the Oracle. 

(0) If ever I've adorn'd thy 
hene with Garlands. ] The 


— 


erden d, pet, and the Scho- 

liaſt very well explains it by 

£ceOavwan, I have crown'd. 

Crowns or Garlands were migh- 
tily uſed in religious Ceremo- 
nies, and were offered to none 
but the Gods; their Temples, 
Altars, Statues, were adorned 
with them. Virgil, ſpeaking of 
the Altars of Venus in Paphos, 
ſays, Sertiſque recentibus halant. 
And, therefore, in the Anci-/ 


crowned, Statues crowned, 
Temples crowned, We may 
likewiſe explain epeþ2 wicoFo= 
uot, I have erefted, I have 


ed ic, If ever I built a Temple 
in Honour of th:e. For theſe 
Chief Prieſts were vezy great 
Men, often Princes, and lome- 
times Kings; Vulcan's High- 
Prieſt was King of Egypt. 

(% If &er thou walt delight. 
ed, &c.] The Greek has ity 
If ever I caus'd to be burnt on 
thy Altars, the fat Thighs of 
Bulls aud Goats, But I duft 
not tranflate it literally; for 
out Tongue is ſometimes un- 


vices fayss F ever I have 


B 


happily nice. 


©: t. humble 


ents, we often find Altars A 


built, as Heſychins has explair - 


When Homer 
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Ss. TRE ILTIADp Book], 
. humble Suit! Let the proud Grecians feel thy 
angry Shafts; And taſte A ffliction to revenge 
SC may Dear.” ñ 9 

Thus pray'd the good old Man; and to his 
Prayers, (4) Phebus attention gave; and in 4 
Moment, Indignant, arm'd with his avenging 

Bow, Down from Olympus Height the God de- 

- fcends, And as he mov'd the rattling Arrows 
.clankd Upon his awful Shoulders: Thus 
equipp'd, (7) In a thick Cloud involv'd, he 
march'd like Night, At diſtance from the Ships 
he took his Stand, Then bent his Fatal Bow 
with all his Strength“; and ſcatter'd bis vin- 
dictive Shafts abroad. Great was the Terror of 
the twanging Arrows. (5) At firſt he wounded 
only Mules: and Dogs; Soon afterwards the 

_ Greeks themſelves were ſtruck, And to his 


; lays, b wypia, fat Thighs, ken to Thetis, who is a God- 
he means Thighs 'wrapp'd up deſs. This Reni@k is East 
in a double Caul of Fat, ac- | things. 
_ cording to the Cuſtom 5 which | (x) In a thick Cloud, &c.] 
will be explain'd at large, up- The Ground of this beautiful 
on Verſe 460 of this firit Image is this: During a Plague, 
Book. 3 which proceeds from the Cor- 
Cq) Pheebus Attention gave.) | ruption of the Air, the Sun has 
We ſee in Homer, that reaſo- not a pure clear Light, but 1s 
nable Prayers are never rejected; obſcuted by the Groffne(s of 
this Poet being willing to ſhew jthe Aunoſphere, and by the. 
thereby, that God does not re- | F.xhalations which aſter d like 
Fuſe his Ear to any, but ſuch as | Clouds. ELIT 
addreſs him with unjuſt Prayers.“ (5) At firſt be wounded on 
But this Succeſs of Chry/?s's| Mules and Dogs.} Beaſts, eſpe- 
Prayer lays likewiſe the Founda: | cially Mules and Dogs, aze the 
tion of the Probability of the] firſt infetted with the Corrupt! 
Poem; and, in ſome ſort, pre-{on of the Air, becauſe of the 
pares what the Poet is to ſay | Subtilty of their Smell. Bui by 
concerning Thetis: For if Apollo this, Himer would likewiſe in- 
- gave fo tavuurable an Ear to ſinuate, that God, who has 31 
"Chiyſes, who is but his Prieſt, { ways a Love for Mankind, aud 
much more will Jupiter hcar- | never puniſhes them Without Ne. 


. | ; met 
; 


foo ß > a# pace” | i 
morta! Quiver fell a Prey. Heaps of the Dead 
aa all the Camp, And tor the Funerals, 
© Pires inceflant blazid. : 

For nine Days Space, the miſſive Weaponb 


0 ge Amongſt the Army; on the tenth, Achilles. | 
a nſpird by Juno, who protected Greece, And: bg 
who was touch'd to ſee ſuch Numbers periſh) | 
bo gummoned the noble Grecian Chiefs to Council. 1 
8 Ih' aſſembled Heroes ſat, (fr) Achilles roſe, f 
8 % And thus beſpoke the General of the Army. 11 
e lf we. our Safety ſtudy, O Atrides, And ot 
1 © would avoid th' impending Stroke of Death, fy 
* 3 NE 0 
2 lagance, was pleaſed to give the iſelves in ſuch à Poſture, as to 19 
Greeks time to come to a Senſe i be able to turn on all ſides, 141 
ff of their Errorz and for that towards the Ailembly.u..aud 47 
d | Reaſon, at firſt wounded only | conſequently, to he underſtood. 8 47 
| the Creatures that were of moſt by all their Hearers. More- 41 
8 nale to them; the Males, be- over, they had too much Senſe + 
18 raue of Carriages 3 aud the not to know, that nothing is 1 
Dogs, becauſe they ſerved as a mvre a Hinderance to the grand 179 
f. Guard by, Night: And thus Movements of Eloquence, than FE. 
2 God ſtruck Egypt with the fifth to ſpeak fitting. | a 1 
Puniſhment, which was the (% And thus beſpoke the \Þ: 2 
] Plague; he began with the General.] Dronyſeus of Hali- . 
al Be.its, Exod. Chap. ix. Tou carnaſis has admirably well 1 
© may ſee the Remark on the explained the Adr of this $73 
-. Twenty-fixth Chapter of Ari- Speech of Achilles, and that 14 
as Potie's Poeticks. of Calchas. The Aim of 4 2 
18 (% Achilles roſe. ] In Ho- chilles is to cauſe Agamemnor Flt 
of mes Nays, and for a long to be look d upon as the Oc- 1 
ne time after, nobody, of What cafion of all the Misfortunes 5 
de Rank foever, ſpoke in Afem- which had befallen the Greeks, TH 
blies, otherwiſe than ſtanding, and eſpecially the Plague 3 4 
ty not eden Kings themſelves. but not having Authority c- 10 
e- This is ſo true, that Agamem- rough to impeach that Prince, me 
* n as will be ſeen hereafter, | and as it would even leffen' TE 
1 being obliged, by reaſon of a the Credit of Calchas's Decla- i 
1s Wound, to ſpeak. ſitting, craves; ration, he is not poktive in 92 
iy Parton for ſo doing: And this any thing; he only propoſes, IÞ& 
n- then practiſed, becaufe they who] to conſult, to enquire; nor - 1 
* {poke being always in the mid- have the Reaſous, which he” £4 
id | +, were willing to put them-{ gives of Apollo's Anger, 1 N 
£ | 35 B 5 8 7 i 
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5 Lthink it moſt e 


preſs our Hoit, and 


edient to return, And tra- 
verſe once again the ſpacious Main; Since 
Sword and Peſtilence together join, I' op- 


erfect our Deſtruct ion. 


* Burt ſirſt I think we ſhould conſult ſome Pricit, 


6 


That ſo, if 


Some Prophet cr Interpreter of Dreams, (a) 
(For viſionary Dreams proceed from eve: 
poſſible, 


he may diſcover 'The 


* ſecret Cauſe of Pfablus cruel Wrath: Whe- 


reat Probability. or Weight. 

or, is it likely, that a God 
would ſacrifice fo many People 
to his Reſentment, for not be- 
ivg duly prayed to, or for not 
having a 
Ae, in advancivg, by 


way of Queſtion, ſuch im pro- 


bable Motives of Apollo's ark . 


ty Wrath, gives the Plopbet 


an Opportunity of - explaining 
kimfelf with an entire Eben : 


and the Prophet, on the other 


hand, by repeating what Achil- 


les aid, and thereby ſhewing, 
| that he bad no Complaiſaace, 


ives a very great Streſs to his 
} | 19-day 

before he explains himſelf; for 
all the Precautions which be 
takes with Achilles, have already 
thrown the Suſpicion on Aga- 


memnon, before he had named 
him. This ſuffices to demon- 


ſtrate Homers Art, which De- 


maſthenes knew ſo well how to- 
Ivelans myſleria, | 
But there is a God in Hears 
that revealeth Secret. 


take advantage of, 
(ww) For — "ec Dreams pro- 


ccd rom Jove.] Homer owns 


ecatomb ? - Achilles, 


hich- be diſcovers, | 


ther our Prayers have not been duly offer d; 
Or ſome expected Sacrifice forgot; Ard 


Dreams which come from God : 


Examples in Holy Scripture, 
and prophane Hiſtory, that IL 
cannot enough admire, why 4. 
riſtot le would not confeſs it. It 
is very well ſaid, (in Eci-fz- 
fticus, xxxiv. 6.) ſpeaking cf 
Dreams, that they ought not to 


from God: Ni ab altifimo- 
fuerit emy/a viſitatio, ne dederi; 
in illis cor tuum. If they be not 
ſent from the Mat High in thy 
Vifitation, ſet not thy Heart en 
them. But then, ſome will ſay, 
How ſhall we know them? 


rween an ordinary Dream, and 
one that comes from God He 
that ſends them, makes them 
known by a certain Impre fllon 


on the Heart, at the time har 


he conveys them to the Under- 
ſtandivg Eft Deus in clo re- 


Dan. i. 20. 


40 {+ 


this Truth, that there are g 


A Truth confirmed by ſo mary 


be believed, unlels they are ſent 


How ſhall we diſtinguiſh be- 


Book . 


„His grievous Wrath, 
„ Scou rg 


Thus he : — when Calchas, Son of Theſtor, 
roſe: An Augur, whoſe enlighten'd Mind could. 
read The Page of future, paſt, and preſent 
Fate, And for the ſake of thoſe: prophetic - 
Gifts, With which Apollo had enrich'd his Soul, 
(y) Was choſen to conduct the Greeks to Hium. 
« O great Achilles! dear to Jou (ſaid he, 

« While prudent Caution hung on all his 
« Words) Since you command me to declare the 
% Cauſe Of Phebus' Indignation, I obey : But 
give me firſt your Royal Oath, that you My* 
„Speech will ſecond, and protect my Perſon; 
% For I ſhall utter diſobliging Truths To him, 
„ho holds the Reins of Government, And 
bears Imperial Sway among the Greeks. An 
angry King is an unequal Match For any 
private Man to wreſtle with: (2) For ſhould 
he keep his ſwelling Paſſion down, Now for a 


(x) With Blood of Victims, iving at their Head ſome Au- 
&c.] The Greek ſays, By they yrs whoſe. Counſets they fol- 
Savour of our moſt beautiful 


Lambs, and perfect Goats. The 
Epithet, TeAeiwvy ſerves both 
to Lambs and Goats ; for they 
were to offer the moſt perfekt 
thing they had, and the Sacrt- 
fice was to be without Spot or 
Blemiſh, | ; 
( Was choſen to conduct, 
&c.] For the Ancients made 
20 Expedition, without ha- 


B 4 | «time 3. 


EF TFOMER _ 
« Jet him teach us to remove this Evil: 


f peradventure Phabis may be won, 
„(x) With Blood of Victims to relent, to ſtay: 


6 = 
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4 
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and ceaſe his dreadful 


Avo 


Pg 


owed, who regulated all their 
Enterprizes, and who was ves. 
ſted with a very great Authos 
rity. : | ; . f 
(z) For ſhould he keep bis 
ſeoelling A ger down, &c. ] Cal- 
chas, by this, would give A- 
ern to underſtand, that he 
prays his Protection and Af- 
ſtance, not only for the pre- 
ſent, but for the time to come; 
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Fax IA. Boon . 
«time; the (a) ſmother'd Rage hereafter Will 


_ * rife and kindle up to my Deſtruction: Swear 


« then to skreen me from the certain Danger.” 
To which Achilles made this Anſwer; Cal. 
« chas, What thou'rt inſpir'd with, let not Fear 


e conceal; For by Apollo, 3 I ſwear; 


% By tbat ſame God whoſe Meſſage thou deli- 
« ver'ſt, No Greek ſhall dare, while I behold 
the Light, Upon this Barth to violate thy 


«Perſon. No, ſhould'ſt thou name Atriges 


« ſelf, whe (Y) boaſts; That he's ſuperiour now 


e to th' other Princes.“ 


The guiltleſs Bard, incourag'd by this Pro- 
miſe; Thus ſpoke without Reſerve : ** Apollo's 
Wrath Is kindled neither for neglected Pray'rs, 
Nor Sacrifice forgot, but for his Prieſt, Diſ- 
„ honour'd; injur'd by the Son of Atreus; Who 
« with diſdain, refuſed to free his Daughter, 


And to accept the ſplendid Gifts he brought, 
This is the Crime for which we now are pu- 


* niſh'd:; Nor will his Hand forbear to be upon 


and, therefore, Achilles promi- 


ſes him; that ſo long as he 
Mould continue in Life, no- 


| body. ſhould lay hand on him. 


(a) Still be keeps it ſmoth ring, 
&c.} Tacitus Fd . 


volvente ixas, etiam ſi impetus 
offenſionis langueret, memoria 
walebat. | N | 

(5) Who boaſts that he's ſupe- 


f viour, &.] Calchas, as High- 
 Paieſt, who ought always to 


{peak the. Truth, did ſay of A. 


ROY 


—— 
— 


ays ſomething 
like this of, Tiberius, Animo re- 


gamemnon, that he was the moſt 

owerful Perſon in the Army; 
— Achilles, as a paſſionate fiery 
Man, and who er les no 
other Law than his Sword, ſays 
of that Prince; not that he is 
the moſt powerful, but that he 
boaſts he is ſo; and adds now, 
to'fignify, that, after the To- 
Jan Expedition, he would be 
barely King of Mycene, and 
would have no Pre- eminence o- 
ver the other Kings, 


« us; 


Book I. 


lides means Achilles, the Son of 


_ Chryſes's Daughter was | Aſt yao- 


© vs; Till we reflore the 


oF HOMER, "2h 
beautiful Chryſeis(c) To 
ber dear Father, Ranſom-free ; and ſend A. 
« {acred-Hecatomb with her to Chryſa; By this 
« Atonement we perhaps may fin 


« Pens fight,. and ſtop his Wrath.“ 


Thus Calchas ſpoke, and reaſſum'd his Seat; 4 
Then Agamemnon fir d with Indignation, And - wil 
ſhooting ſparks of Fury from his eyes With ftern - Wl 


regard, made Calchas this Reply. - 


% Boder of Miſchief, whoſe il-omer'd Tongus 


© Could never find one 


„ (4) Thou who foretelleſt nothing 
** tortunes, And taKk'it delight to vent ill-boding 


(e) The beautiful Chryſeis. ] 
Chyyſeis and Briſeis were not the 
roper Names of thoſe two 
Princeſies, but the patronymic 
Names, i. e. the Names deri- 
ved from thoſe of their Fa- 
thers, Thus Atrides was Aga- 
memnon's patronymic Name, as 


being the Son of Atreus; {0 Pe- 


Peleus, &c. -Chriſeis; therefore, 
ſtands here for the Daughter oj 
Chryſes, and Briſers the s. 
ter of Briſes. Now, Chryſes and 
HBriſes were two Brothers, the | 
Sons of Ardys. Briſes dwelt at 
Pedaſus, upon the River Satni- 
on, and Chryſes was High-Prieft 
at Chryſa, a Day's Journey'from 
Pedaſus. The proper Name of 


me, and that of Briſes, Hip- 
damia. n 
(a) Thon who fortelleſt nothing 
but Misfortu net.] Agamem non 
re proaches Calchas, that he ne- 


pleaſant Word for Me; 


him; that che Calm which de- 


35 FE 
. 2 
2 


> 


Fa vour in 


Misfortunes. He had, indeed, 
fore told to him in Aul:s, that 
the War would laſt ten Years 5- - Wi 
and he had likewiſe declared 89 
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tained the Grecian Fleet in Port, ³ 


would continue, till he had. a 


the Prophet 


3 Kings, Chap. zii. « 


ver ſoretold him any thing but | 


B--5_ 


| 


peaſed the Gods with the Bloo& - Wl 
of his Daughter. But Agamem Wl 
non does not reproach him either © all 
with Ignorance or Untruth. - Wal 
Humer thereby admirably well 
deſcribes the Temper of moſt ' © Wl 
Princes, who love to Hear, not 
what is true, but what is agree © Wai 
able to them, and would have 
thoſe who addreſs them, ſcuare il 
their Buſiveſs to their Paitions. - i 
Thus Ab#b, King of *1jrael, - mY 
ſpeaking to: Feat, ſays of hl 

icaiah : © There is 
yet one Man by whom” we may © 
enquire of the Lord; but Thate © Wi 
him, for he doth not propbeſy » Wl 
Good concerning me, bath Eu 13 
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TRT Ivrar: Book l. 
Dreams, (e) Nor did'ſt thou ever ſpeak in plea- 
* fing ſtrains, Or give one eee of 
* Comfort: And now. thou com ſt to ſpread a- 
*© mong(t the Greeks, Thy licens'd Malice in 
prophetic Preachments; That l'm the hated 
„ Cauſe of their Misfortunes, (/) Since 1 re- 
© fus'd the Offers which were made, For fair 
% Chryſers' Ranſom ; Know-then all, I value her 
* above the Price of Gold; And ev'n prefer her 
to my;Grecian Spouſe, My Virgin Love, not 
* Clytemneſira's ſelf Excels her or in Beauty, or 
“in Wit, Or comely Shape, or Works of cu- 
** rious-Art. Let am I willing to reſtore Chryſeis ;) 
Since tis the Int'reſt of the Greeks 1 ſhould 3 
* For I have much at heart my People's Good: 


1 4 


But then prepare another Preſent for me, 


That I may not remain the only Greck, Whoſe. 


r Since T refus'd the 


(e) Nor did'ft thox ever ſbeak 
in pleaſing Strains.] Agamem- 
non repeats the fame thing ſe- 
veral times, as Men uſualſy do 
when they are in a Paſſion they 
never think they have ſaid e- 
novgh, but run on in the ſame 


Strain, | 2 

Offers, 
It is worth while to ob- 
the Colours of this 
Agamem nan. Calchas 


Kc 
ſerve here 
' Speech of 


had juſt before ſaid, that Apollo 


was incenſed at the Injury which 
that Prince had done his Prieſt, 
and at his not having ſurrender- 
ed his Daughter, and at his re- 
fuſing the ae. What does 
Agamemnom do, upon this, to 


render his Accuſagon ridiculous, | 


WH * Valour is depriv'd of its Reward. That 


and even to bring Calebas un- 
der a. Suſpicion of Lying and 
Prevaricating > He invits only *, 
upon. the third Branch of his 


Accuſation, and, pailes the reſt 3 


as if the God con!d be offended 
with his not receiving the Ran- 

ſom of Chryſeis z and, at the 

ſame time, to comfort the Fa- 
ther, and to ſhew, that be did 

bim no. Wrong, he mentions 
the Tenderneſs he had for his. 
Daughter, that he. treats her, 
not as a Slave, but as a Queen»- 
And this likewiſe ſerves to 
magnify the Sacrifice he made 
to the Greeks, in his Readi- 
neſs to ſend her back to her 
Father... 


„ mier 


. 7 r 


make the moſt of the Self-denial | 


« Thou moſt Ambitious. and Inſatiate Man, 
« How ſhall the Greeks ptepare another Preſent ? 


« Where ſhould they 


nd-th* Equivalent you 


« expect? Remains there any. Spoil not yet 


divided? Has not the Booty ev'ry where been 
„ ſhar'd? And is it juſt, the Greeks again ſhould + 


„ mingle Their common Lots» to truſt a new 
„ Adventure? (g) But free this Girl, and yield 
her to the God That urges her Return: and 

if ove grant, To lay the Palaces of Troy in + 
„ Aſhes; Thy Loſs ſhall be with Intereſt re- 


is pay'd.“ e 


To him Atrides made this: ter Reply: 
Think not, Achilles, by that ſpecious Promiſe, 
„To work thy Ends on me; tho' ſtout thou 
Hart, Thou never canſt perſuade, or over- reach 
* me: Think you, while you enjoy your: 
Prize of Valour, I'll e'er fit tamely-down de- 

„ priv'd of mine? Burt if the Greeks will give- 
* me in exchange Some other Prize equal to 


© what | have, (5) Tis well; elſe be affur'd, 1 


(g But ſree this Girl, and 
yield her to the God that urges 
ber Return.] Agamemnon men- 
tioned Chryſtis, like a Man in 


Love, and one who was willing to 


he was going to put in practice. 
But the higher he raiſes her by. 
his exaggerated Expreſſions, the 
lower does Achilles debaſe her, 
by aying, this Girl, and by pre- 


7 


2 


b 
ö 


| 


wiſing Agamemnon, that they 


| 


would pay him with Tntereſt or, 
as it is in the Text, threefol4 + 
and fourſold. This is beating 
down, with à witneſs, the Value 
Aga mem non ſet upon her. 555 
(5) *Tis well.] This is ok 


Book J. or HOMER bb 
« were too great a wrong, and you all ſee The 
« Value of the Prize, that's raviſh'd from me. 

Achilles, ſtarting from his Seat, reply'd- 


my on putting in; for it is 


not in the Text- Theſe 1 8 


preſſions and Ellipſes were fa- 


— T p y 


miliar to the Greeks, who uſed-- 


to lay, If you de ſo and o 
otherwiſe 3 1 Hall 40 fo and | 


R C. e quick, 
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FE 
* quickly ſhall Exert my Power, and chuſe ohe 
* *where I pleaſe: Rendering my ſelf that Juſtice E 


| 


* you refuſe, Yours. I perhaps will ſeize or l. 

118 « jax's, Or, it I better like, Uly/es* Prize. (i) And 40 
= © let him rage, whoſe Tent I fix my Foot at. 

But this I leave to future Conſultation. Now ðñ. 
1 let a choſen Veſſel be prepar'd, Select the 
Crew, and when the Sacrifice Is ſtew'd, let es 
wt © fair Chryſeis go on board. Some Chieftain of 0 
MW * the Army ſhall conduct her, Ajax, or Idome- «© 
11 Or you your ſelf, Pelide; *< 


neus, or.Ulyfſes, 
11 $i 4 7 f , 
Wt © you ſhall go, Ev'n(&) you the far molt ter- 


e 
* — 44 


ſi {| rible of Men; That fo the God, when you 
rt the Rites perform, May moderate his Rage, 
and grow propitious.“ | 5 0 
. the Expreſſion remains ſul-q not have fancied ſo; there ought 1 
ö „ | mee 5 . the Evidence of the to be a full. Stop after Zawuz:.- 60 
= ought ſupplying what was] Agamemnon ſays, at firſt, that 4 
= wanting in the Words. This he will do himſelf the Juſtice 
x Figs is very becoming, eſpe- they refufe him; ago; Yawudi, Zr 
= cially in Anger. III will take one, I will chuſe on- T 
= (i) And let him rage, whoſe] my elf; then he goes on, and T 5 
Test I fix my Foot at.) Lon- will-take either yours,- or Ajax, | 
WHY uns eommented. upon Homer. Cor Ulyſſes's, who were the moſt | « 
18,18 | on mighty ſorry, that Work | conſiderable. Perſons of the Ar- (& 
1 ef his is loſt; for the Refle- Emy. And ſtill, to dare them ® 
1 zions of fo wiſe and ſo clear- | the more, he adds, And let hin | 
235008 ſighted ' a Critic, muſt needs rage, whoſe Tent 1 fix my Foot (> 
1158 have been very inftruRtive.-- Eu- at; to fignify, chat all. their. « 
BE -  Fathzus tells us, that this Verſe Anger ſhould- avail them no- | 
N Fog % A, ſeemed to him to be] thing. This, without Compa- - 
. 1 1 Wiſted in, ard I believe I can riſon, is much ſtronger. 
1 "gueſs the Reaſon; it was, be-“ (R) Tou the far maſt terrible of | 
. 1 cauſe he read, without any] Men.] There is a hidden Ral- " 
wh Break, the Verſe above, a%rog [1-ry in this; as if Achilles was a Pa 
| | I Senat J Tfov, and fo he fan- Bully, , who, by his Bluſtering 5 
4 tied, that what fgllowed was aud Threats, might- ſtrike Ter- 4 
#3 ly a Repetition of the ſame | cor into Apollo. . 10 
T4 thing over gain, But I ſhould | 33 Ju 


Boot OE HOMER. _ x Fr” 
8 To which Achilles, with a Leok that ſpoke 
© Equal Ditdaia and Anger; thus reply'd ; “ Vile 
. © tordid Wretch ! | whoſe very Front proclaims - 
+ Tee inſolent! and betrays thy grov'ling Soul, 
t. What noble Greek can willingly ſubmit By: 


„ WW © the: commanded, or to lie conceal'd In. Am- 
ec MW *© buſcade. or fight in open Field? I came not 
t MW © here for any private Quarrel, Nor did the 
of « Tr0jans ever injure Me; They drove away 
no Ox or-Horfe. of: mine; Nor ever ravag'd 
3 'M © Phthia's fertile Fields. There are too many 


r- © Foreſts, Mountains, Seas; Between the Tyo- 
u i and Theſſalian Plains. But Thee, O 
FF „ ſhameleſs Man? we follow'd hither, Thy Ho- 
| „ nour to maintain, and to revenge Thee and 
thy Brother's Wrongs, not- thofe of Greece, 
bt - And yet for this we merit no Regard, Nor 
. has our Service any Weight with Thee. And 
5 now thou rareat'it with an Imperious Air, To. 
„ WM © icize the only Fruit my Toil hath gain'd : 
And which the Greeks had given to my Va- 
% lour. Whatever: west 7 Town was 
ft W © ſack'd, My Recompence did never equal 
th „ thine: And tho' the Weight and Danger of 


m 
[ms the War Still falls on me; yet, when we 
w come to-ſhare The Spoils, you fill uſurp the: 
"Pp * richeſt Prize. And, as for me, after Exceſs 
a. « of Action, And wearied with the Labours of- 
6 | | 
f | (1) Whoſe Tyſolence is Nampt) Face of the. Aﬀembly, that 
8 von thy Forehead.) The Greek] he preferred Chryſ-is to bis 
25 fays, Thou who art cloath'd, or | Queen Cytemneſtra. What could“ 
8 arm d, with Impudence 5 and] be more impudent than a pub- 
i? Achilles ſays thus to Agamen- | lick Confeflon of ſo unjuit 
| ron, ' becauſe that Prince had and ſo unicaſonable a Pa- 
| jut before declared, in the | fon? | 
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the Day: T muſt depart content into my o 
. © Quarters, With ſomething of leſs Value to my 
© ſhare. + But know, that my Departure's fix'd M: 1 
for Phthia: And when I'm gone, (it pleaſes g 
me to think) () That my Diſhoncurs ſhall af . 
© tet thy Stare, () And ſtop thy greedy Riſe 4 00 
nin Pelt and Plunder.” „ 
The King ſreply'd: © Fly then, o'erweening « p 
Prince! Since thy high Courage nothing MW t- 
s breathes but Flight; I don't defire your Stay. . 


: 4 Y — 8 : N : | 34 m 
$M pe | ö 
ex) That my Diſgonours ſhall] — But if you take Notice, 
affect thy State, &c.) I dif-[there is much more in that ty) 
fer mightily from Euſt athius, [which I have followed ; it e- thou 
$6, who explains this Paſſage thus; [ven implies the other: for 4- Lear 
105 J being deſpis'd, &c. Euſta- I chilles ſays to W that, his 
. thius's Reaſon was, without by affronting him, he would xigore 
doubt, grounded upon this; if| himſelf grow contemptible - Erit l 
1 dxrigec ve related to Azamem-|mong the Greeks. And, in- 4% 
von, there would be a Soleciſm [deed, a Prince who diſhonours, Thre: 
| ul in the Phraſe; for the Accuſa-Jor abuſes vertuous Men, and altera 
"il tive os of -the preceding:Verſe,]fach as are neceſſary to him, he ge 
1 requires it 1 Arn vr. for the Execution of his De- deſerv 
$15} Bur. this Reaſon has no Effect | Ggns, does, in effect, diſhonuve. 1 
177 upon me, and F am of Opi-[himſelf; the Affront entirely ger ol 
He | nion, it ought to be ſacrificed | turns there; for Vertue is always an 
155 to the Senſe ; for Achilles cer- the ſame. 1 Nele, 
MW rainly alludes to the Condition (n) And flop thy greedy Riſe | 
1 if | Aganiemnon would be in af-|in Pelf aud Plunder.) I have 
ona tet he has left him, and return-| endeavoured to loſe — 
th ; ed to Phthia. There are in allſ in this Place, of the Force o 
3 Ji Avthors, even in Homer him- Achilles's Words and [Thought- 
elf, Examples enow of theſe| He uſes two Terms,  &Oevoc, 
þ A negligent Expreſſions ; a Man and gro, the firſt whereof, 


($3 8] in a. Paſſion ſpeaks his Mind, | 2@evos, ſignifies ſudden Riches - 
1 and does not confine himſelf got in a Day; and 7 grog, 
"y; always to the Rules of Diction. foch as are got by flow De- 
| © © There does, L.confeſs, appear, grees, and not without a great 
2841 firlt ſght, a great deal of Teal of Time and Pains, 'This 

f Serſe and Spirit in. this An- Remark is not unneceſſary to 
1 ſwer of Achilles, And after be ſhew the Propriety of the 
unt von bave done me, &c.] Terms. | | 
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on my account Other brave Warriours will be 
eſt behind, Jo follow me in Battle; ov? 
himſelf, Fove will aſſiſt and vindicate my- 
„Right. Thou of all Kings, Vice-gerents of 
that God, (o) Art moſt diſtaiteſul to me; thou 


delight'ſt In nought but | 
and Debates 3 If thou art vaſiant, (pH) whence 


— 
— 


—— 
- 


7 


proceeds thy V alour? 


— 
- 


— 
-- 


to) Art mofl diſtaſteſul to me; 
thu delighteſt in 22 But 
Carre s, Uproars and Debates.] 
This Anſwer of Agamemuon is 
rigorous, and very adoit. At 
frtt he calls the Departure of 
Ahilles a Flight, turning his 
Threat into Cowardice; and 
:fterwards he makes the Praiſe 
he gave himſelf, a Fault that 


deſerved Blame: for, whereas | 


A.hiil-s had ſaid, that the Dan- 
ger of the War fell upon him, 
Agamemnon turns that into a 
Vice, which, inſtead of ren- 
dring him worthy of Eſteem, 
zher ought to make him o. 
dious. It is Virtue in a Phince 
to make War, when Nece ſſity 
xquires; but it is a great Fault 
in him to love and breathe no- 
thing but War. 7 

(p) Whence proceeds thy Va- 
he, &c.] Homer takes notice 
here, that Men have not any 
pre good Quality z in a word, 
otaing that is good, which 
loes not proceed from God. 
le. teaches, that there is no- 
king more ridiculous or unjuſt, 


to the God that ſent it? | 
back thy Ships and Veſſels, (3) Go and com- 
mand thy A3rmacns; I care not: Nor do- 


Quarrels, Uproars, 


Doſt thou. not owe it 
Go then, and carry 


than to pride ourſelves in an 
Excellency which we have not 
from ourſelves. This is very 


St. Paul: Aud what haſt thou, 
that thou didſt not receive? 


why didſt thou glory, as if thou- 
hadſt not received it? 1 Cor. 
ive 7. ö 5 | 
40 60 and command thy 
Myrmidons.] I did not dare, 
in any other Place, to make + 
* of this Name of Achilles's 
Subjecks; becauſe, in our Lan- 
guage, the Word Myrmidon 
is a Word of Contempt, for a 


— — 


cauſe I fancy'd 'twould have a - 
ood E fect. You mult know 
Is Fh: hiotes, Achilies's Sub- 
jedts, were called Myrmidons, 
becauſe. they were a 8 

of: the Ifland Ægina, whoſe 
[nhabitants were called Myr- 


midons, from their dwelling 
in Holes under Ground, like 


— > hott =. ee tin ett ents ets 
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agreeable to thele Words of 


Now, if thou didſt receive it, - 


little Man: But I have made. 
aſe of it in this Place, be- 


Ants, called in Greek, puppovy . 
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' he deliberates, and 
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41 value in the leaſt thy Anger 2 But mark me 


40 


take the fair Chryſezs 


I will do, that thou 


64 


* well; fince the far ſhooting God Is pleas'd to 


from me, I'll ſend her 


back on board a Ship of Ours ; And give her 
my own Troops to guard: her home. Thi 
done, I'll come in Perſon to thy Tent, And 
{cize thy boaſted Right, the fair Wri/eis. This 


may'ſt underitand How 


much I am above thee here in Power; That 


others too, by thy Example taught, May fear 
2 wit ach themſelves above their Pow'r To me; 


6 an 


vaunt it o'er ſuperiour Greatneſs.” 


Phus ſpoke the Hero; when with Rage in. 
flim'd, The fierce Achilles roſe, and tor a 


while, Doubted if he 


ſhould draw his fat. 


Sword, Scatter the Council, Tacrifice the King 
To his Revenge; or elſe forego his Wrath, Half 
(r) from the Sheath he drew the glittering Blade, 
When Pallas, ſhooting from the bleſt Abode, 

Fund's: order, (s) who with equal Loe 
And Tenderneſs beheld th' Illuſtrious Heroes, 


(% Half from the Sheath be 
litt ing Sword.) Be- 


drew his 
hold the Charaer of Achilles; 
yet Rage 
gets the better of Reaſon, *'Tis 
mhought, Homer, in this Place, 
had an Eye to the Inconvenien- 
cies which happen from this bar- 
barous Cuſtom of wearing Arms 
in Publick Councils; for it is a 
Proverb, Le fer attire l' homme 
* The Iron draws the Man. And, 
indeed, what ought we not to 


dtead oy a Madman with a 


Sword by his Side? And, there 


fore, 


it was, that Zaleucus 


made a Law, to forbid the wear 
— 


ng of Arms in the Afﬀemblin 
of the People. One Day, the 
State being threatened witl 


| War, he went into the Coun 


eil with a Sword: Notice wa 
reſently taken on't, and, with 
Fond Clamours, Ke was accuſe 
of violating his own Law. But 
he replied, that, far from Vid 
lating it, he was come to cons 
firm it; and, at {the ſame tio 
drawing his Sword, ran himſeh 
thro' the Body with it, and fel 
down dead. 
(s) Who with equal Love au 
Tu e-weſs bebeld the Illaſtrius 


Heroes. * #10 Was the Patzouely 


„ Seiz 


T 
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me 
1 to 
her 
her 
This 
And 
Thi 
How 
That 
fear 
me, 


e in- 
r 2 


fatal 


Ling 
Halt 
lade, 


ode, 
Love 
rOe by 


mblies 
7, the 

with 
Coun 
ce way 
„ with 
ccuſed 
But 
m vid 
0 con- 
time; 
aimſelk 


ud fell 


Juno 


Life.. Euſtathius explains the 


without having Recourſe to Al- 


gels and other Spirits do ma- 


Lell aud the Dragon, Apocry- 


Book I. 
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Sciz'd with a ſudden hand Achilles Hair, (t) In- 


viible to every Eye bu 


t his. Amaz'd th' in- 


cens'd Pelides turn'd his Head, With (u) awful 
Rev'rence in his wrathful Eyes, Conſeſs'd the 
Goddeſs, and thus breath'd his Fury. Daugh- 
« ter of Foue, what draws you from the Skies; 
© Come 1 ſee the Wrongs Atrides does 


« me? I 


ſo, then ſee how I thoſe Wrongs re- 


« yenge. - (aw) I only come (Minerva thus re- 
® ply'd), To calm the raging Tempeſt of your: 


of Kivgs, and -the Emblem of 
Royalty: Wherefore, the An- 
cients put "H2@ for Gel, 
or Royalty, and they 
laid, Hparæ dog, for Roya! 


Senſe of this Allegory of Ho- 
mer; and he ſays, that all thi 
beautiful Poelie is only to ſhew 
one very plain thing, viz. 
that the Prudence of Achil- 
les, excited by the Majeſty of 
Agamemnon, inſpired him with 
ſuch and ſuch Thoughts, Bur. 


legory: Homer, it is certain, 


knew this Truth, that An- 


nifeſt themſelves to Men, and 
that God ſends them to the 
Relief of thoſe whom he is 
pleaſed to, deliver out of Peril. 
Holy Scripture is. full of theſe” 
Examples. We know the Hi- 
ſtory of Danzel, to whom God 
ſent the Prophet Habakkuk with 
Food in the Lion's Den. An 
Angel took the  Prothet by the 
Hair of the Head, and carried 
kim to Babylon, Hiſtory of 


pha 36. This Hiſtory is po- 
{terior to Homer. OS 
(t) Inviſible to every Eye but 
His.] For: God does not ſhew 
himſelf to any but thoſe whom + 
he 1s pleaſed ro, enlighten with 
his Preſence. ; 
N (u) With awful Rev'rence in 
bis wrathful Eyes.] It, was A- 
Hille, whoſe Eyes were enflam'd 
with Anger, and not the God- 
deſb. The Charafter of Achil- 
les ought to (er thoſe right wha - 
are miſtaken here, and E-fta- 
thius himſelf. Thoſe terrible - 
fiery Eyes do nor at all agree 
with the Character of Mine, ua, 
who ſpeaks tp' Afhilles with ſo 
mach. Midnels. 
(w) 1 on.y come to calm the 
ag ig Tempeſt of yow Mind, if 
to my Voice 5 lend a willing 
Ear. ] Homer, in this Place, 
ſhews clearly, that God orders 
Men what he would have them 
do, but does not force them: 
He leaves them to their Liber- 
ty, that their Submiſſion or - 
Diſobedienee may be always 
voluntary, and that he may, 


v 


** 


rr N 


with Jultice, either reward or 


» 
> 


Mind, 


<< 


, 


Int 


1 
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« Mind; If to my. Voice you, lend a willing, 


© Ear: I'm ſent by Juno, tor ſhe loves you both, 


% And watches o'er your with peculiar Care: 


„ Wherefore depreſs this ſwelling Heat of Sou]; 


«© (x) Forbear the Sword, and be content with 


Words, To anſwer this Affront: Be they 
« ſevere As Rage can dictate, or his Crime 
« deſerve, Atrides amply: ſhall redreſs thy 


Rage, and 


© Wrongs; And this 1 King, with 
7 


© ſplendid Gifts, Shall bribe t 


* humbly court thy Friendſhip. Tho' Rage 


© has fir d my Blood, reply'd Achilles; I muſt 
„ obey the Goddeſs : fo, tis beſt. Thoſe who 
1 the Gods obey, the Gods will favour.” This 

aid 


I 


puniſh them. Holy Scripture] will hearken, and turnevery Man 


is full of ſuch Examples; II from his evil Way. —= Jet. xxvi, 


Mall inſtance in one which is]z, 3. Upon which, St. Jerome 


perfektly parallel, and which ſays very well: Naſtro Ioquutus - 
manifeſts a Conformity of Ide- Hecke, ut liberum erer an 


as and Style. God commands Itrium. 
Feremiab to 5 into the Court] (x) And be content to an 


of his Temple, to ſpeak unto Iſwer this Afront with Words 


all the Cities of Judah, which [alone.] How comes Minerva 
ſhould come to worſhip in the to ſuffer, or rather, how comes 
Lord's Houſe, all the Words] ſhe to order Achilles to con- 


that he was going to command tent himſelf with W 


him to —_ unto them: Lo- eg with Reproaches ! 
queris ad omnes civitates Jud Homer by this teaches, that a 
univerſos ſermones quos ego] furious paſſionate Fit, like. this 


mandavi tibi, ut loguaris adof Achilles, cannot be cons: 


eos. Noli ſubtrahere verbum, ſi] quered on a ſudden; that an 
Forte audiant, & comvertanturfentire Moderation ought not 
quiſque 2 ſua via mala. Speak] to. be exafted from it, and 
unto al! the Cities of Judah, al!] that ſomething. ſhould be 


the Words that I command thee| allowed to a Tranſport cf. 


to ſpeak unto them; dimi- Mind, 
1 not a Fb d, if ſo be they 


1 


cending 


1 


„be ftrait thruſt back his dreadſul Sword" 
o the Scabbard ; and again the Goddeſs Al. 
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WY Ta 


to Olympus? Height, reſum'd Her Sear 
th, Non th affembled Pow'rs of Heav's.: But 


e: Nie ill ſway'd the fierce Pelle, Soul, Who 
s essteſh with Indignation ſpoke, () Drun- 


ih kad! how daring, impudent thine Eyes! 


ey An yet how mean and fearful is thy. Heart! 


me Noor had'ſt thou Courage yet in Arms to head 
Thy bolder Troops; or lay en (s) Ambuſ- 
ith cad Ev'n with the moſt rerown'd ef all 
thy) Champions. Ihe fighr of Danger 


> = Ss = 
3 — ont 
==> 


e 


6 Drunkard, &e. ] Ho- 
w is accuſed, by the Mo- 
ems, of Groffneſs, for givin 

Prince fo brutal a Character, 
lor putting into his Mouth 
h in-urious Language, ſo 
worthy of A fs gas 
ut theſe Critics do not at 
| enter into the Spirit of this 
eat Purt, wha, in the Per- 
y of Achilles, would give us 
ie Charater of a cholexic 
theaicd Man; in hort; 
Man, and whoſe 
anncrs are morally bad: 
, iT 13 by no means necefla- 
, that the Hero of a Poem 
ould be a good Man, a Man 
leit Honour; it ſuffices, 


VICICUS 


con; 

back at the Manners be Poetical- 
$a good, that is to ſay, his 
at a r every where equal, 


Tvell ſupported... Mao 
Orais will not call tis Gene- 
Vun Rt 'd, 1 mpudent, Co tou rd; 


not WM i + + natural in Achilles, 
7 * bd Y 

we a Men thatis ſo unjuſt aud 
be ent, elpecially in a State of 


ence: I fay, what may 


4 


131 * 
't of 3" leah 
. + 
þ 


Ie 1 
CE vag ht nor ih 


a Man to do? For you mult 
not forget the Obſervation al. 


ready made, that Agamemnon 


bad nor abſolute Power, except 
in Military Matters; for in 


Council he was as the other 


Princes: It was a kind of De- 


macracy, and not a Monarchy. 


Beſides, however outrageous A- 


chilles was, the Language he. 
gives Agamemnon is not wich 
vat ſome Foundation: He calls 


him Drunkard, becauſe his Teut 


is always full of Wine and 
they were always drinking in 


it like a Tavern; he calls him 
Impudent, as I ſaid before, be- 
cauſe he publickly declares the 
Paſſion he had for his Slave ; 


and he calls him C-ward, bo- 
caui& he often ſays, Let us fly. 
how Achilles. 


But then, ſee 
ales the Liberty Mie 
gives him, to upbraid Aga” 
mamnon: Inſtcad of upbra d- 
ing him, he flies into the 
\rav{t outrageous Ahules; Achil- 
les ſhould not keep{bounds in 
any thing. ; | 

(x Nor lay an dnulcale 
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Pow'r; But were they Men, U tell thee, 464. 


— rants ee 


by that God of whom he holds 
it, and who put rt into his- 
Hands as 
Juſtice he owes his People; 


with the moſt valiant Greeks.) 


wear by the: firſt thing that } Scripture: Furavrt per Tha 


24 TAT ILiapD Book I 
* would be inſtant Death; lis better fart» 
** range throughout the Hoſt, And force cheit 


Goods away, who dare diſpleaſe thee; Mb 1 
Thou Fleecer of thy tame inglorious Subjects; 6 
For they are Slaves, and crouch beneath by 


40 nemnon, This Day would finiſh thy tyrannick Fn 
Sway. (2) But by. this Scepter, (which no: 1 
% more produces Or Leaf or Branch; (6) fine. 
* from the Tree twas torn) Mark well th' I 
T portance of my ſacred Oath ; By this moſt Par 
awful Badge of Zove's Vice-gerents; I ſwear Wh: i 


that when the Greeks ſhall want my Aid 


latter, was only the Lifting up 
of the Scepter, His Words ar PLL 


They had a gieat Notion" of 
cemarkable: wat Teig TH794 


this Sort of War, and believed 


Actions of this kind required | 75 Since tkpvov; TH ro inn (c; 
more Courage and Undaun*®! wv, o uivgr Nu, v T3 ene 
redneſs, than 4 pitch's Rattle. owCorles. 5 3” Fre jv = 


See what is ſaid in the 13th | gy rey ona d ar; Moreover 
Book. fit wit the Cuitom of rhe 

(a). But by this Scepter.)' Eaſtern Princes to ſwear by 
Aehil'es here acts like thoſe! their Scepter or 'Thione ; - thus 
who are in a R. ge, and who {wears Nebuchadneſor in the 


preſents it ſelf, He ſwears by (yum &Þ Regnum ſum. 
his Scepter ; buy yet this is a 
very great Oach, as he fays 


aftetwards; for a Prince who 
fwears by his S eprter, ſwears 


a Token of the 


wherefore, Atrſtotle obſerves, 
that, in the Herdie Times, 
the Kings who adminiſtered 
Juſtice, did ir, forme of them, 
without taking an Oath, and 
others after they had taken it; 


Het 
ſtuare by bis Throne aud Kings 
dom. Judith i. 12. | 
(%) Since from the Nee tus 
torn.) Eat athius obterves, that 
[this Image is added by 1" 
chilles, to ſignify, that a 
that Scepter no longer flow 
riſked fince it was divided trom 
ns Trunk, they, in like math 
ner, being fo unhappily 'ﬆ 
vided, Hall no longer poet 
ſper, or bear the fame Fitz 
in Conjunttion with cache 


sud that the Uath of theſe 


ther. 


/ 


Book J. 
WHEN they ſhall ſtand 


ee, WF [5410 thou to ſuccour their Diſtreſs, When 


ds thou ſhalt fee them 


thy Of He der, ard in Anguiſh bite the Earth.“ 
ga- Iben {halt thou tear thy very Heart for Mad-" 
Too late rep=nting thoſe injurious 
not \ 15 Thou'ſt heap'd upon the braveſt of 


nek e nels, 


ee the Greeks, 


OF HOMER; — 


in need of their N lles, 


fall beneath the Sword 


Im. (c) With this he threw his (4) Scepter to the 


not rn: 


Then, while Arrides' Soul with Rage 


car med, Swell'd with dire Thoughts, and 


lkbour'd for R Sven ge, 
Ps A ful King, * 


8 iP 1 1 

k proc. His Voice (e) 

8 759 2 

0 { F; i this be threw his 
enen ee the Earth] How! 


1 


; of xt eres throw down that 
* Over; Copter, the Badge af hw Dig 
the, d to be reverd even 
r rg who” bear it? Be: 
than es its being a Proof of rhe 


te WW age ic as in, it was like 
Ine Continuation of the Com- 
HA bo meant to make, gi- 
e underſtand, that Aga: 
emmy and all the Greeks be- 
nc; (op icaied from Achilles, as 


cha Db from its Trunk had 
Wenn ny Virtne, and were 
t nothing bur to be 
flo OETES | 
from { 2; Hts Scepter. ] The Greek 
met e, 40rd, faded with 
„i ld. Kovoeio AA 
be Scepters of 
Fruit oe ences were a kind of 
b 0 ke Oz Javelin, a loag Ba- 
Din ar Wood adorned with 
Mat Nails of Gold, and ve ⸗ 


be rev'rend Neſtor, 


or Eloquence renown'd 
Was ſweeter than the 


Scepter of King Latinus,"mn the 
Twelfth Book of the AZneid : 
Olim arbor, nunc artificis manu: 
ere decor tnciufit. 

(e) His Voice was ſweeler 
than the Golden Dews,' The 
Sweetneſs: of Honey is a for- 
tifying Sweetnels. Fer Ho- 
ney, Hipbocrates affirms, 1s 
ſtronger than Wine; and, there- 
fore, this Com pariſon is fo 
feequent in Scrptere, Davis 


xix, 10. And ſpeaking of his 
Wordss uam Adulcia faucibus 
meis eloquia tua ſuper mal 
wi meo- How ſet ave thy 


weeter than Honey to my Mnuth, 
Plal cxxix. 103. 
the Conformity of Homer's Style, 
with that of choſe Divine Bo- 


ollen of Braſs. Thus the 


0 
„el N . — 


dies. 


Golden 


ſays of the Judgmems of 
Gab Swe? ter alis than Honey, 
and the Honey-Comb. Dulciora 
ſuper mel & favum. Plal.. 


Words wnts my Taſte! yea, 


This eus 
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ded.) And this-tob was very 
far ad vane'd; that is, he was 
Ss or 86 Years old, as 1 ſhall 
prove lower. | 

(2) What - greater Moes can 
Grecia feel ? Moat great e Joy: 
for Priam?} This ſtroke of 
'Eloquence 18 admirable. Is 
has been ſo often imitated, 
that that alone makes its Elo- 
(UM. 8 

(E) Pohpheme.] This was not 
Folypheme the Cyclops, but ſome 
Prince of the Lapitha. 

(it) But if themſelves tere 
brave, &c.) In Imitation of 
Homer, I have uſed the Epi- 
ther, Brave, three times in 
% Lines, as he does that of 


fought, (K) che Centarrs, Mountain Moniicrs; 
(f ) Aud mow the Third ad. 


; THE ILiaDd Book? B 
* Goldeff Dews, which Bees Draw ſrom the f 
# grant Flons, and from his Birth T'wo- Ages (il © 
had roll'd; (/) and now the Third Added ny © 
0 Honours to his ſacred Head. Then thus che 
N rev'rend awſul Sage began: _ of 
i „Xe Gods! (g) What greater Woes can Gren 
[| <4 feel? What greater Joy for Priam, and hi © 
| People, When they ſhall hear of theſe diſtem . . 
„ © pcr'd Feuds Between the two chief Pillars d 
i the Greeks? But hear my Voice, ſor lam much. 
. 1 your Senior, And have cenvers*'d with brave: 
| ** Men by far, Than Earth now bears, nor {light © 
ed they my Counſel. I never ſaw their Pen 5: 
* nor ever ſhall: Pirizhous, Dryas, I he. 
% God-like Men. Exadius, Ceneus, God. lie 
** (Þ) Polypheme. Theſe were the braveſt Mei ſet 
* the Earth e'er bore. (i) But if themſelves ue. 
a brave, brave roo were thote With whom theft. 
„ 


5 Se > , 
ug riot, thrice in two Vealey 
Uron which, Euſtathiu ba 
made this judicious Repurk 
that Homer not finding à pros 
pexer Epithet, thay that & 
XP ric made no ſcruple 
repeat it three times oer; then 
by givivg his Diſcourſe an Alt 
of Simplicity and Nature, Which 
Variety of Epithets does n0b 
I with our Writers had % 
Courage to learn from 118... 


Remark, and not rack then 2... 
ſ*lves to avoid repeating Me: 
lame Word twice in two ag ; 
a Nicety that may 2s m 
proceed from Weakneſs 4 ers, 
Strength. | 

(R) The Centaurs, Mow: 


tain- Manſlers.] Homer is you 


\ 


5 we b 
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* i By,whoſe Defeat they gain'd immortal Fame. 


cl © With theſe I went, (J) when firſt 4 quitted 
yl © 7:05, Far from my native Soil, to ſhare their 
hell Dcr. () I did my beſt, according to my 
„Strength, To tread with them the noble 
eh Road to Glory, Yet theſe diſdain'd not to 
e be vay'd by me. () Young as I was, they 


lerfolly exact throughout. Hef dle. Horſes. See Palephatus up- 


8 da botore ſaid Neſtor had ſeen [on this. 


uch ages, and was now in the 


(1) When firſt I guitted Py- 


third; And it is eaſy to quſti« los.] There were three Cities 
fy that, by what hg, ſays here, [of this Name in Pelopouneſns 5 
gut and to gve's pretty near What ſone in Elis upon the River 


ety, Age he was of, at the End of | Sellezs, the other in Mefenta, 


dera War. The War of 
dhe e, againſt the Cen- 
like tors happened 55 or 66 Years 


Me bete that of Troy. his 
U 


A Quatre! hetween Achilles aud 
WO os: was in the tenth 
they and i2ſr Lear of the Tra an 


War. It was, therefore, 65 
or 65 Years ſince Neſtor Fought 
waiſt che Cantanrs. | He Was 


ers 


\ alc. } -- very young, but yet capa- 
T7 ging Counſel; there- 


mark 
4 pros 
lat of 
ple 0 
there? 
an Alt 
which 
es not⸗ 


5 
id tas 


fore, at leaſt 20 Years of Ag; 
by wich it is evident, chat he 
was within a little of ſceing the 
Find of the third Generation, 
pad that he was 155 86 or 85 
Neue; tor every Generation is 
RO eat 
T5: Centaurs, Mountains Mon- 
en,! The Greek ſays, Beaſhs, 


8. | 


u üg of the Mountains; al- 
* ding to the Fable, which re- 
'S * 1 ſelen ted the Centaurs halt Men 
Tages dd haf Horſes; the Ground 


S eh 


* rect hs, that theſe Rub- 
els 4 


ers, dwelling in the Mountains, 
eto the uſe of Chariots, and 


Mour⸗ bx >. | 
Men ere the Ari that mounted Sad- 


is Wouk 


! 


; 


| 


emulate another, 


N tor 


| 


liften'd. to my Counſel.) 


7 


| 


and the third between borh, 
upon the River Amathrs ; 


this laſt was Neffor's Coun- 


try. | 
11 I did my beſt, according 
to my Strength.) Fuftathiucs has 
very well - obſerved in this 
Place, that the Word Gen 
is inſtead of Saitleiv, Aung: 
TA (le HNA, cortendere, 19 
contena, to jiriv? for MLaftery, to 
to endeatnusy 
ta equal him in Trials of kill. 
gives to underſtand, + 
that his Courage was as good 3 


but not having the Strengtn 


that Age is attended withy 
he had nor the ſame Porti⸗ 
tude ; his Mudeſty, upon 
that Article, is a good War- 
rant for what he fays of his 
Prudence. f 

(% Dung as I was, they 
Tbere 
is great Strength of Reaſon- 
ing in this. The braveſt of 


Men, ſays Neſtor, followed 
my Counſel, when I was 
young: Now 1 am vid, and 


_- 


: «6 liſten g 


R 


* 
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— 


* liſten'd to my Voice: And they were Men, Wl « 


with whom the proudeſt He, 


Now living, Wl «: 


% durſt not to have chang'd a Spear: Then Wl 


„ fellow their Example, and be wiſe. Leu, 


„% Agamennon, tho" the firſt in Pow'r, Yet ſtreich 10 


© {till enjoy his Prize: 


« not your Prerogati ve too far, But let Achilg MI. + 


Nor you, Pelides, wih 


« the King contend; Nor ſtrive to ſet your {elf 


« ypon a Level: (o) For of all Kings that cet. 


the Throne aſcended, Or thoſe whom 7M .. 
01 has to that Honour rais'd. None ver, ſure, d 
for Grandeur did ſurpals him. ( þ) Tho? you are Ml . 
.* crown'd with a ſuperior Valour, Aud are Di-. | 

' <& vinely born, bis Power is larger; For he's i 
Rufer over mary Nations. 


Do you, .4tride, Mt ..- 


* calm your Irdignation ; Nor fhall my Prayer « 


be wanting with Achilles, To ſooth his Rave Wi « « 
and conquer his Reſentments.“ 


" | _ Eonfequently wiſer, and, you 


leſs valiant than thoſe Niew ; 
you, therefore, Are more obl:s 
ged to liſten to me. There is 


Aways in Homer more of Senſe 


than Words. The Emperor 
Agnes, made good uſe of 
#his-Paſſage.of Homer; for one 
Day, when the young Men 
murmurd_ at ſome Decrees he 


made, he faid to them : Joung 
Men, bearRes to an old one, whom 


old Men bearken'd to, toben be 
Was young. Shy > 

(% For of all Kings that Cer 
the Throne aſcended, wr thoſe 


whom Jove has to that Honour i 
theſe 


vrai d.] Nejior adds 


Words; Or theſe whom. Jove. 


— to diſtinguiſh ii 


latter are not rais'd by 7 «piter 


nor do they deferve the Relpeft 


Kings from Uſurpers ; tor the 


and Deterence:rhar is dur to the 


others. N (; 

() The you, ave crown'd ui i!) 
a . ſuperior Valbur, und are Di- into; 
vinely born. Homer, in tin port: 
Place, heightens rhe Chard: tal C 
of Kings to Admiratiou, by 296, 
Mewing, That neither Birth Phra 
nor Vaiour, nor, in a word well 
any thing whatever, can il ding 
penſe wht thoſe who a Verb 
their Subjekts, from tender ith 
ing them that Rein & W ig! 
Obedience which they de doubt 
them. 10 . gf { 


While 


Book L. 


„wie, And full of Truth, but this Imperious 
„Man Wou'd lord it o'er us all; and nothing 
© !eſs Than Sov'reign Sway will pleaſe his haugh- 


ty Soul, His Will's a Law, and we muſt all 


* obey. If the immortal Gods have giv'n him 


* ſtrength, Have they too giv'n him Licence to 


« jnſult us?“ | | 

Achilles, interrupting, thus reply'd : I were 
« unworthy of the Name of Man, If I ſhould 
«yield to Thee in any thing; Command thy 


„Slaves; for I diſown thy Power: (3) And 


«will no more regard thy vile Command, But 
hear me, and be mindful of my Words; Tho” 


by undoubted 2 10 the Woman's mine; 


«Yet will J not by force of Arms defend her; 
« Nor againſt Thee, nor any thou ſhalt ſend, 
* giuce you who gave her me, do take her from 


„me. But ſetting that aſide, thou ſhalr not 


dare To finger the moſt trivial thing 1 have ; 


„Or, if thou wilt, go too and make a Tryal, 
*(7) That fo the Greeks may know thy boaſted 


oF HOMER, 20 
Neſtor ! reply'd the King, thy Words are 
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Fo And will no more regard 
thy vile Command.) Enftathins 


intorms us, that it was re- 


ported by Long inus, that ſeve- 
tal Critics looked on this Verſe 
296, to be added, becauſe the 
Phrale is entite, and ends very 
well at joys, In the prece- 
ding Verſe, by applying the 
Verb ir fA A in common 
with the beginning and end- 
ing thercot, But I very much 
doubt, whether Longinus was 
of their Opinion; for this 


Vo“. | I. 


Verſe, 296, has a very good 


Effet. Achilles repeats the 
flame Term Agamemnen had 
made uſe of, | 
(r) That ſo the Greeks may 
know thy boaſted Power. ] The 
Text, beſides the Senſe 1 


have followed, may likewiſe 


admit of this other, That 
thoſe Cowards whoſe Mouths 
are ſtopt by Fear, may ſee thers 
ef Man capable of reſiſting 


U 
— 


+ 
2 


FEings, by puniſhing 


30 


r 


0 
Now from th'Afembly they diſperſe abroad; Ml \ 


Tu 1vrav: 
power As thy Blood drips from my diſcolourd 


Book 1 2 


Achilles with Menetius Son, Patroclus, Lo his Ml © 
Pavilion march'd with angry Paces, Mean while, 


Atrides iſſu'd his Command Jo fit a VeſC-! Out 10 
with twenty Oars, Stow'd with Oblations : He 
with folemn Pomp, Conducted fair Chryſeis ts WM ** 


ing Waves: 


the Shore; And to Uly/es gave the Beautcuys hi 
Charge. Then to the Winds the Crew unfurbd . 
the Sails, And the Ship bounded o'er the foam- . 
Now (S) Agamemnon gave again Command Ty A | 
purify the Hoſt : With eager Speed They puro'd . 


themſelves: (7) and caſt into the Sea The Expiz- 
tions: and along the Shore Offer'd to P1151; Ml. | 
the far-ſhooting God, Moſt perfect Hecatombs .“ 


(s) Agamemnon gave Com- 


mand to purify the Haft.] This 


Pafſage ſeems to me to te 
worth Obſervation. No-body 
had ſinn d but the King, in 
miſuſing Apollo's Prieſt 5 for 
the Army would have paid 
him the Reſpe&t due to his 


Charatter, and have honoured 


the God in his Miniſter; and 


purify themſclves for an 
Offence, which none but him- 
Self was my How hap- 
pens this ? omer was ap- 
priſed of this great Truth, 
That God frequeutly puniſhes 
their 
People; and, that therefore 
the People ought, on their 
part, to endeavour to diſarm 


5 he orders the whole Army 
0 


Ms Wrath, to avert thoſe 


— 


** 7. wp r 
rr 2 


Evils they ſee themſelves 
threatned with. Sacred Hi. 
ſtory is full of theſe Exam 
ples, N 


(t) And caſt into the Sin 
the Expiations.] 'They walſlicd 
themſelves in the Sea, and 
therein threw all the Piatula; 
that is to ſay, all the Things 
with which they had purged 
or purifiea themſelves. The 
Greek Word AUpara fenifics 
Filth, Off-ſcowrings, and s- 
dppuara the Piacula, which 
according to © Cuſtom , were 
thrown either into the Ses, 
or ſome deep Pit. Sce tht 
Remarks of Mr. Dacier upon 
the Electra of Sophocles, Page 
439» 


A 


01 
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[Book I, oF HOMER. - 
or Bulls and Goats ; The ſav'ry Vapour of the 


of Smoak. 3 To | ow 
Walle thus the Army was employ'd, Ari der 
Ferhits to execute his vow'd Revenge, Talthi- 


rear bis royal Perſon, The ready Meſſengers of 
0 bis Defigns. To whom the King, © Halt to 


his Arms; If he refuſes, let him know, ( A- 

* t71495 Will force her thence, with a ſuperior 

„power Of Men in Arms: and that will ſting 

va : . Soul With double Poiſon, and increaſe his 
Fury. 


be Heralds, griev'd to bear ſo harſh a Meſ- 
age, Strait took their way along the Ocean's 
abe BW: ores, Tow'rds the T heffalian Quarters; there 
| they found Achilles at the Door of the Pavilion _ 
oY Mio lifting up his gloomy Eyes, grew (ad, And 
com told his Breaſt the Sorrows of their Summons, 


pect Stop'd 5 nor advanc'd to ſpeak th*'Ungrate- 


Kr % Arrides will force ou it. Agamemms has no thought 
ings BY. with + ſuperior Forer off at all of pillaging Achilles; he 
Jorge a in Arms, ) It is in the} was only for ſupplying the 
Phe nee, L come, and take her Place of Chyyſeis, and ſays, that 
gute Me % many 5 upon which! if Achilles retuſes Briſets to his 
5”. ot che Ancients were Heralds, be will o and take 
hich Opiaion, that Agamemnon her bimſelf with his Soldiersy 
"ne tend Achilles to go and] which would be a 2 Af- 
= ke 5.5 „and with ber many] front to Achilles. nd inde:d,, 
wh Thing e, to ſhew Achilles, | it was leſs &iſhonourable to 4-' 
dat he lauph'd at, and deſpiſed | chilles to. ſurrender Byiſeis to the 
Þ Threats, But that Con- Her: ds, than to the Soldiers g 
action ſcems to me to be un- [a H 0 yields to Religion, but 
| anby of him; nor do I think | not to Force. 
ex preſſion can bear 


Ga „ ful 


Vitins fat Mounted to Heav'n in rolling Sheets 


bins and ZEurybates he calls, Who ever waited. 


vu Alles Tent, And take the fair 2riſers froms © 


They, ſeiz'd with Trembling, with profound Re- 
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32 
ful Story. Achilles to diſpel their riſing Fear, 


Serve, 


' cauſe he had before ſaid, he 


— 


TI 1 


Thus — with Accent 
«(w) W 


elcome, ye ſacred Miniſters of Gods 


LIAD Book . 


mild, and Look ſerene; 


% Ye Holy Officers of Men, draw near! You 
«* are not guilty of the Wrong I bear; I only 
* blame your Tyrant AHgamemnon: Who fent 
* you, I ſuppoſe, to fetchBriſeis.” Then turning 
to Patroclus, gave Command To bring Ye 


forth; and thus again 8 


poke to the Heralds, 


* Witneſs ye for me Before the Gods and your 
« Ungrateful Maſterz I never more will my 


(w) Welcome ye ſacred Mi. 
maſters of Gods Ie Holy: Officers 
of Men.] It's wonderful to ob- 
how artfully Homer 
gives to Achilles all the Qua- 
Fries that can ſtand with the 
Effence of his Character. He 
xeceives the Heralds with 
great Mildneſs, not only be- 


would not take Arms againſt 
any that mould come from 
Agamemnon, but likewiſe be- 
cauſe he is not ſo fiery and 
znzeaſonable, as not to be 
Jenfible of the Reſpett due to 
the Heralds, who were holy, 
by virtue of their Miniſtry, 
and who were, befides, Perſons 
of high Birth. It is likewiſe 
worth while to obſerve the 
Decorum, which Homer keeps, 
in not making thoſe Heralds 
ſay any thing. Wiſe Men 
always prefer rational Silence, 
before unſeaſonable Speaking. 
Theſe Heralds ſay nothing 
at all to Achilles; hat could 


* 


to execute their Orders; for, not 
to niention that this would hare 
been a diſhonouring of Agamen. 
non, the Thing itſelf would 
have looked like a {laviſh Piece 
of Flatrery proceeding from 
Cowardice. Neither ought they 
to have ſaid bluntly what 4- 
gamemuon bade them ; that 
might have provoked the 
Anger of that impatient Mas, 
and thereby have rendered their 
 Errand fruitleſs, This  Deco- 
rum faves all: Achilles is tas 
tified with their ReſpeRt ; e. 
very thing paſſes to their With 
and there happens nothing to 
diſorder the Oeconomy of the 
Poem, or to precipitate the 
Cataſtrophe. Homer is nentt 
wanting in theſe Decorums 
Briſeis likewiſe is ſilent at be 
Departure, and Chry/es receive 
bis Daughter without ſpeaking 


ſo much as a Word. This mad 
the Ancients ſay, thac Homer 
no leſs admirable when he mat: 
his Actors keep filence, it 


they have ſaid ? They could 


un tell hin, they wage loth } 


[ROY he makes them {peaks 


6 Aſſiſtate 
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les is che only Man he pro- 


in teach the Greeks to bear the 


Book J. oF Homer 33 
„a ffiſtance lend, When Dangers riſe, to drive 
„away the Storm: Surely the Gods infatuate 
« his Mind; His Eyes are blinded to his People's 
« Good : And all things, but his own pernicious 


« Views. (&) He knows not how to judge of fu- 


tur Things By what is paſt: (y) twill be no 


„ caly Task, to teach the Greeks to bear the 


* Shock of War Without Deſtruction, in th' 


© afſaulted Navy.“ 


Mean while Patroclus brought the weeping 


Fair; And to the Heralds gave the beauteous 
Captive : They backward held their way along 
the Shore; (S) But ſhe oft turn'd her overflow- 
ing Eyes: And frequent Sighs burſt from her 
heaving Breaits. 8 = | 


() Achilles then wept with indignant Sorrows 3 


| (=) But ſhe, Sc. ] The 
Greek ſays, the Wife, youve 
Euftathins obſerves, that Ho- 
mer in this Place induſtriouſly 
uſes the Word Wife, as a ve- 
nerable Name, which increaſes 
Compaſſion, by preſenting the 
Idea of a Wife torn from her 
Husband. But this could not 
be perceived in a 'Tranſla- 
tion. | | 
(a) Achilles wept with indigo 
nant Sorrows. ] Thoſe who 
are ſhocked at Achilles's Tears, 


(x) He knows not bow to judge 
of future T bings | by what ig 
paſt. \ This is the Cha- 
rater of a Bad King indeed: 
the Paſt is à uſeleſs Leſ- 
{on to him, and ſerves him 
in no ſtead for the future A- 
gamen non had a hundred times 
ſeen, chat Achilles was the only 
Bulwark of the Greeks, and had 
ſaved them from the Hands 
of the Trojans, and yet Achil- 


voke s. 

„ *Twwill be no eaſy Task, 
ture; for I will be bold to ſay, 
that there are none ſo eaſy ta 
ſhed Tears as true Heroes; and 
this was what gave occaſion to 
the Proverb, d y bον 3 dp ̊ - 
„pu AvFpec, , The Good weep 
at Will. This is fo true, 
that all the greateſt Men of 
the World have wept. The A4- 
ax of Sophocles, indeed, does not 


C 3 from 


Hock, Se.] Achilles ex preſſes 
himſelf in this Place a little 
obſcurely, on purpoſe; for he 
means that Agamemnon would 1 
findit hard to put the Greeks 

in 4 Condition of reſiſting 

te Trojans, who would come 

to attack them eveu in their 

Ships, 


are very far from knowing Na- 
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Stole from the View of Friends, and ſtun 
Cares, His Hands out ſtretch'd, and fix'd his ouſh- 


g with 


ing Eyes, From the waſte Shores, upon theflowin 
Plains: And thus to Thetis breath'd his inward 


Pains; Since you beſtow'd a narrow Span of 


Life, Jove ought at leaſt to make it full of 
* Honour : But far from granting me the leaſt 
*© Diſtinction, He ſuffers Agameninon to infult 


* me. (5) The Prize 


| weep in his greateſt Afflifti 


ons, becauſe he is mad, But 
tho' "Tears are by no means 
unbecoming a Hero; yet the 
haughty indignant Achilles 
ought to think them ſo ; and 
therefore, Homer does not for- 
get to tell us, that he wept 
at a diſtance from his Com- 
Panions , 
not care to be ſeen, But how 
comes it, that Agamemnon , 


who is fo fond of Chryſeis, 


"and who publickly declared, 


that he valued her above his 
Wife Queen Clytemneſtra, yet 
ſends her back to her Father, 
and leads her himſelf. to the 
Ship, without weeping , or 

wing the leaſt Symptom of 


. She Paſſion that devour; him? 


And yet Achilles, who is vot 
fond of Briſers, has no ſooner 


| xeſigned her to the Heralds, 


but he diſſolves in Tears? 
The Reafon, in my Appre- 
benſion, is eaſily found, and 
does Honour to Homer. Aga- 
memnon voluntarily gives up 
his Captive ; he ber her 
to the Welfare of his People: 
Tears would have been un- 
worthy of a great King z but 


by whom he did 


the Greeks had given to 


his own Deſpigbt. It is net 
Love, but Indignation, which 
extorts from him thoſe Tesrs, 
This Hero is very different 
from FPhaltiel, whoſe Hiſtory 
we read in the ſecond Book 


| 


of Kings. David having {or- 
dered Ih- Beſheth, the Son 
of Faul, to ſend him back 


his Wife Michal, who had 
been taken from him to be 
carried to FPhaltiel, Ih- Bo- 
ſheth diſpatched Meflengers to 
fetch her from the Houſe of 
that ſecond Husband ; who, 
penetrated with Love, follows 
ed her as far as he could, 
with Eyes drowned in Tears, 
Mifit ergo Ifh-Boſheth, & 
tulit eam &@ viro ſuo Phaltie), 
filio Laiſh; jequeb atwrgue ears 
vir ſuns plorans + . . 2 King iii, 
ts. Achilles weeps, but does 
not follow her. 

(b) The Prize the Greeks 
bad given to my Ment. | 
Theſe Words prove, that 4 
chilles wept not becauſe a Mi- 
fireſs was taken from him, for 
he is not amorous; but becauſe 
the Reward of his Valour was 
taken from him; for he is am- 
bitious and havughty, And 


Achilles parts with DÞriſets in {this is the Difference between 


6h my 


Bock 1. 


L. Boon T. o F HOMER. . 3% 


th © my Merit, That Prince, to ſhew his arbitrary 
h. WM © Power, Has taken from me, and enjoys the 
1p 6 Wrong. 1 bg | | 5 

rd From the deep Caverns of the Sea, the God- 
of eee, Plac'd by old Nereus' Side, heard her Son's 
of W Voice: Strait like a Miſt, emerging from the 


it Waves, She roſe confeſs'd, (cx and ſat her by 
llt his Hide; Stretch'd forth her Hand, and calm'd 
to WM his weeping Anguiſh, © Why doſt thou weep, 
„my Son; (ſhe cry'd) Oh ſay, What Pain has 


ch overwheim'd thy mournin Breaſt, That L 
" „may bear a part in thy Diſtreſs.” 

D Achilles, fetching a deep Sigh, reply'd: * You 
oh © know the Cauſe: why then ſhould I repeat 


by "it? Petion's ſacred City, wealthy T hebes Fell 


% « by the Fury of the Greciau Arms, Hither the 
ad + Spoils of War were brought and here, Shar'd 
5 equally by thoſe that bore the Danger: Chry- | 
5 {15 was reſerv'd for Atreus Son (4) ( Hryſes, the 
of  4rameninos and Achilles. A. comforting her Son Achilles, 
% gamemnan is troubled to part; is full of Tenderneſs. Thus, 
4 wah Chryſets, becauſe he loves Holy Scripture, wherein Na- 
7 her; and he praiſes her Bean- ture is ſo admirably painted, 
* y in ſpeaking of her to the | draws from this Image a Come 
F Greeks; Achilles is not trou=| pariſon to expreſs the livelieſt 
=; bled at loſing Briſeis, other-| Compaſſion, and the greateſt 
" wiſe than as it is a Mark of | 'Tenderneſs: For, God ſays. 
2 Contempt put upon him 3| himſelf to his People, quomo- 
and therefore, he continually | do fi quem mater conſoletur, ita 
3 inis upon that, and never] ego conſolabor vos. As one whons: 
1 ment ions his Captive's Beau- his Mother comforteth, ſo will 
4. ty. A due Regard ought to I confort you, Iſa. IX vi. 
1. de bad to the Difference of 27. | 7 
mf theſe two Characters. Achilles is | (d) Chryſes, Father of the: 


fo the Hero of the Poem, and Captive Fair.] Here is a Re- 
non 12 amemnon. An amorous! capitulation conſiſting of two 


35 | or . 
5 Hero would have been ridicu- Parts the firſt, which can- 
id ON, | not be abridged, is conceived. _ 


en ( 4nd ſet her by bis Side, in the very {ame Terms as be- 
y Se This Image of Thetis fore, aud thereby Hompr ſhews,, 
Foo, Us | Father 
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36 THE ILIAPD Book I. BE 
« Father of the Captive Fair, And Phebus' Prieſt 3 
, came to the Grecian Ships, With ſplendid Pre- 
« ſents for his Daughter's Ranſom : And hold- * 
© ing in his hands the ſacred Chaplets, And 
golden Scepter of the awful God, In humble 1 
* manner all the Greeks addreſs'd ; But chiefly N 
* to the valiant Sons of Atreus, The venera- 
dle Suppliant made his Pray'r. With Shouts, 
and Murmurs of Applauſe the GreelsExpreſs d 
< theirRev'rence for Apollo's Prieſt, And Appro- 
'< bation of the dazling Ranſom. Not ſo Ary;Jes, 
* who with ' gloomy Eyes Spoke Diſcontent- 
ment at the Sage's Suit; And ſent him back 
* with Threats and ſharp Inſultings. Swellinz WM 
with Grief, the good old Man retir'd; And 
to Apollo, the far-ſhooting God, In Bitterneſs 
of Soul, prefer'd his Pray'r : The God was 
* pleas'd to hear his fav'rite Servant, And 


granted his Requeſt, ſent his dire Shafts A- 4 
** mong the Greeks, and heaps on heaps lay dead. wh 
Then rev'rend Calchas, an enlighten'd Zu. WM © 
„gur, Declar'd to us the Pleaſure of the God; "3 


When, I, who was the firſt that dar'd to ſpeak, ow 


Did trait propoſe the God ſhould be appeas d. 
At this, Atrides im a Fury roſe, 'Thund ring aut per 
Threats, which fince have ta'en effect. Thus hay 


being oblig'd to ſend away Chryſeis, With ho- 11 
, ly Victims for the angry God; The Herald, bo: 
came to take away my Prize. Hriſeis, whom 


that a Poet and an Orator may [thing more ridiculous, than un- 11 
very well repeat the ſame things [neceiſarily to change What has 
in the ſame Terms, without be- been once well ſaid. The (c- 
ing blamed; and that theſe Re- [cond Part is not fo ; Homer on- 
petitions, which now-a- days ly ſums up the principal Points, 
ſeem ſo nauſeous to Spirits too f and this is the true Model 0 be 
nice, or rather too reſtleſs, are followed. . 

very rational ; for there is no- « by 


ES 


. — 
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« by Suffrage of the Greeks, I held, in recom- 
"pence of Fields well fought, And Life ſo oft 


© expos'd. But be thou pleas'd, If in thy Pow'r 
wit hes, to help thy Son ; And do him Right, 
4 z\rend the Skies, O Goddeſs; And if thou 


ever was't of uſe to 7ove, In Word or Deed, 


« recal it to his Mind, And urge it as the Merit 


* of thy Pray'r. (e) For I have often in my Father's 


Palace Heard you with Pride repeat, how you 


alone, OF all th'immortal Powers, preferv'd 


„his Throne From the Deſigns of the combining 
„Gods. () When Jano, Pallas, and his Brother 
( Næptuue conſpir'd to bind him, you with time- 


* ly Aid, Freed him from Chains, and quaſh'd 
that bold Deſign, By bringing to Olympus* 
* Height, the Giant Fam'd for his Hundred 


„ For T have often in my Ariſtophanes makes ſuch a Teſt 
athens Palace, &c. J Eu-|of Cleon, who did nothing 


#tath:1s here makes a Remark, 
which L ſhall take notice of, 
for tear ſome body ſhould ac- 
cy'e, me of having . it, 
becauſe it makes againſt my 
own Sex. He ſays, Homer 
gives in this Place a good De- 
(cription of the ordinary Tem- 
per of Women : When they 
happen to do a good Deed, 
they ace pepetually talking 
et it, and never give over 
boaſting, becaufe it is. what 
they very rarely do.z and this 
not ricgiculons in them, tho! 
1 would be very much ſo in a 
Man, who ought never to 
pride himſelf in one good 


Aion only, And therefore, 


Q % 
* 


| 


but brag of his fortunate En- 
terprize againſt Pylos. This 
Obſervation of the good Arch- 
biſhop of Theſſalonica, is net 
without a Moral, which may 
be of ſome uſe. | 

( f) When Juno, Pallas, and 
his Brother Neptune, Sc. } 


| Homer ſpeaks here of Fubiter, 


as of a King, that Had been at- 
tempted to be dethraned ; and 
for the Juſtification of theſe 
ſort of Tales, which ought. 
to be confidered as Points ve 
the Pagan Theology, you. nec 

only 7 the 3 upon 
the 26th Chap. of Aviſtetle's 


Poetics, p. 434, 438 
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Tu rip oon 1 
Hands, tremendous Sight ! (g) (Call'd Briar 
„ in Heavn, on Earth Zfgeon.) (Y) Who, far 
„ ſurpaſſing ev'n his Sire in Strength, Sat by 
* the Side of thund'ring Jouve, and look'd 80 


* fierce and terrible, the frightned Gods Re- | 


* nounced their Enterprize. Remind him nc 
« Of theſe thy Services; embrace his Kiices ; 
Try ev ry Art to win him-o'er to Troy: And 
* that the Greeks, by his permiſſive Will, Be 
* driven to their Ships with mighty Slaughter: 
* (2) That thus, diſtreſs'd, forlorn, they may er- 
joy And reap the Comforts of their goody 
* King: And he the mighty far-commanding 
Hero May lee his Error in deſpiſing me. 
Alas, my Son! (cry'd Thetis bath'd in Tears) 
Why did I breed thee, fince ſo ii} a Pla- 


(2 JCalled Briareus in Heav's,) Neptune has fo much Strength, 
on Farth Rgeon.] Homer 
feigns the Difference of |dations of the Earth. No 
Names, firſt, to let ns fee, wonder, then, if a Giant 
that a Poet ought to be in- ſtronger than that God firuck 
ſtructed in every thing that |ſuch a Terror upon the Immoi- 
is both in Heaven and upon | tals. 
Earth ; and likewiſe to teach | {z) That thus, dif re[5'd, fir 
us, that Men, having but ve-| lorn, they may enjoy, &c.] 
xy imperfe& Notions of the The Greek ſays ſimply, that 
Things of Nature, and Ideas | they may enjoy” their Ring: 
oftentimes very oppoſite to very neryous and beautiful 
what they are in Reality, and | Expreſſion, Good Kings bear 
in the Oeconomy of God, are {good Fruit, and Bad Kings 
apt to give them Names, which bad; and the People are fed 
are not their Names. There|with the one or the other: 
are none but the Gods, who And this gave Occaſion to 
give them their true Names, | the Expreſſion, That they may 
aud who call them by what they [enjoy their King; as much 28 
are. | to ſay, that _ may all par 
7 (+) Who, far ſurpaſſing even | take in the Mis ortune of ha- 
bis Sire in Strength. ] Nep-|ving ſo wicked @& Eg ſet o 
zune was his Father, Now | ver them, i . 


I 
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that he ſhakes even the Foun- | 


2 g. 2. 
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thou ſafe And eaſy in thy —_ remote from 


; Not only ſhort, but full of Sorrow too. 


e tow'rds the Ocean went 'To banquet () 
*« with the pious Athiopians, in) Attended by 


Cela Train, Twelve Days they [Statues of the Gods. 4 Cu- 


Book IJ. or HomER. I 
«net Shone at thy luckleſs Birth, Oh! wert 


+ War, Since thou fo ſhort a Period mult en- 


ah wretched me! Why did I bring thee forth? 
* \.rwilll go to high Olyxapus” Hall; And urge: 
de Ruler of the Gods and Men, By ev'ry 
© Motive likely to-prevail. Mean time, my Son, 
«remain thou in thy Ships; And ſhewing thy 
© Roientment to the Greeks, Abſtain from Battle, 
* con in Thought forbear: Por yeſterday Fove- 


the whole Celeſtial Train, Twelve Days they 


Towards the Octane. II grounded upen the Piety audi 


This mult be underſtaod of the | Juſtice of the Avthiopians, as. 
Scuheen O.can, See Strabo, I obſerved before; bug it has. 
LS Te | likewiſe an Hiſtorical Foun- 
{I} Mtb the pi ou Etbi- dation, which refers to the 
opians. | Homer calls the firſt; for it is written by the 
#.biptans &avpovay, blame: Ancients, that in Dioſpolis, 
leſs, irrefroactaele, irrepreben- | that is to ſay, in the City 
ſible, upon Account of their | of Tupiter, there was a very 
Juſtice, and the Tanocency. and | great Temple, whither the- 
cn of their Manners, | Ethiopians went every Year at 
bet Qualities are conſpicu- |a certain Sean, and took. 
ous in tho Anſwer their Ling kete- Statue of Jupiter, and 
made ro the AmoaTadors of thoſe of che other Gods, and 
Cam'yj.., in the third Book | carried them in Proceffion all: 
of Hergatz and *rwas theſe | round Lybia, and made great: 
lame Qualines, which gave | Feaſtings for twelve Days. 
J:calon to this Fiftion, That | This is what Hamer means by: 
fabi, and all the other Gods che Journey, which Tupiter,- 
Weile gone to banguet with. and the other Gods took 1nto- 
tale People; for God viſits | Aithiopia. And from this 
none te the Virtnous and the Notion. aroſe in Greece the 
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(„ Attended by the whole in the Temples, before the- 
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tere 39276 ) This Fiction is [ſtom.. which paſſed to the Ra- 
„ be reveli 
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* revel there, and when return'd (u) I'll to his 
* Palace, throw me at his Feet; Embrace his 
% Knees, and hope for good Succeſs,” 
This ſaid, fhe vaniſh'd from Achilles“ Sight; 
And left him rack'd with Thoughts of loſt i 
And ſtung with quick Reſentment of th Aftront. 
(o) Mean time Uly/es with the ſacred Victims, 
And Captive Fair arriv'd at Chryſa's Shores. 


S 


mans, who likewife had their} known, Here we fee, that this 
_ Tefifternia, and their Pulvi-[Chryſa was not diſtant above 
na ri a. 1 a eee, from the Port 
(n) Pl to bis Palace, throw Ulyſſes ſet out from 5 fince U. 
ane at bis Feet. | The Greek IMs arrived the ſame Day ſoon 
bas it, I ſhall immediately go] enough to make. a great S:cri- 
to the Braxen Palace of Ju-J fice, to fit a conſiderable time 
piter -- -- Aeg r wan fat Table, and to have full 
near J. This Epithet, | Opportunity to $8 Hymus 
which Homer often applies to to Apollo, before the Sun was 
Heaven, did, tis probable, lead [ſet : Therefore Chryſa could 
certain Philoſophers to believe | not be above fix or feven hun- 
the Heavens to be of ſolidfdred Stadia (Furlonge from 
Matter. Ariftotle was of this the Port, as Strabo has ob- 
Opinion, and has drawn after ſerved: Now, we reckon 's 
dim ſeveral very learned Men in | thouſand ox twelve hundred | 
other Reſpekts. But Homer Stadia for a Day's Journey. 
by this Epithet intended, not [As for the Situation, we ſee, 
the Solidity of the Matter, | that at this Cbryſa there was 
but irs Stability. For, thefa Pert, and near it a Temple 
Ancients believed the Heavens [ſacred to Apollo. "This Re- 
to be immoveable, and thef mark was necefſary to preveut 
N Hol Writers ſcem to be of | ſuch Readers as are curiou: in 
1 be that the Heavens Geography ; from following 
7 were of a fluid Subſtance, and the MiRake of ſome Auci- 
Ter ſtable. 5 " Jents, who, being unacquaint- 
ee Mean time Ulyſſes, nith Jed with old Hiſtory, thought 


; The ſacred Victims, and Captiva] that Homer ſpoke of another 
a arriv'd at Chryſa's Shores.) | Chryſa, which was near Ha- 
Homer is fo exat a Geopra- | maxita; for this latter bad 
ow that he not only fets | neither Port nor Temple, nor 
own the Diſtance of the Places | was it built till a long time 
be mentions, byt likewiſe de- | after the Trejan War. See Stra- 
{cribes them ſo, as that their | bo, Lib. 13. 5 


Situation may be certainly 


The 


Book I. or HOMER. Ay. 


And having caſt their Anchors, tye the Ship 


wanting on our parts, T'atone the God, that 
bas fo fore chaſtis'd us. This ſaid, he gave 


© vieas'd to hear. Thou once haſt honour'd me, 
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Tho Sails are furl'd, and down the Matt is drawn: 
Thea taking to their Oars, they gain the Strand, 


with Cables to the Shore; they diſembarque z 
And bring the Victims forth: Uly/es leads 
Cenis toApollo's Sacred Altar; Reſigning there 
dis Charge to her dear Father: And in theſe 
Terms accoſts the Holy Prieft! “ I from the 
ing of Men, O Chryſes, came To render you 
© your Daughter to your Arms: And offer Sa- 


« .crifices for the Guzeks, That nothing may be 


hart into Chryſeis' Hand, (9) Who with a Flood 
of [oy receiv'd his Daughter: The Victims trait,” | 
in comely Order rang'd, Did in a Circle round 
the Altar ſtand. Tue Greeks, . with waſhen 
Hands, (q) prepare /the Barley; Whilſt Chryſes, 
lifiing up his Arms to Heav'n, With a rais'd Voice 
pray'd thus in their behalf. , 
„ God, with the Silver Bow! vouchſafe 
* thine Ear: Thou, who fam'd Cilla do'ſt pro- 
tect, and Chryſa; Whom Tenedos obeys ; oh 


-- 
— 


* 


—_ 


and taken Vengeance Upon the Greeks, for 
i injuring thy Servant; Now likewiſe, let my 


%% Who with a Flood of Foy] (q) Prepare the Bayley.) The 
ecei vd bis Daughter.] Chryſes| firſt; thing they did, after the 
receiv d her, without ſaying a' Victim was at the Foot of the 
linge Word to Ulyſſes; for Altar, before they flew it, they 
what could he have ſaid, know - ſprinkled upon its Head about 
wg that: Agamemnon ſent her a Handful of Bagley parched 
againſt his Will © _ WH Sat. EE > 
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eients; they ovght to be pre- 


thing of ſmall] Conſequence, 


of the 4 ras 


Ffektly conformable, in ſeveral 


Wich God himfelf required, 
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5 Pray'r ſucceſsful prove, And ceaſe the diead. 


Book. 


* ful Plague which ſo Aiflicts them.“ 
Thus pray'd the Sire, and Pyabus heard his 


Suitz The others likewiſe pray'd in ſolemn Form: 


Then caſting ſacred Barley on the Victims, And 
(+) turning back their Necks towards the Skies, 


(s) They flew and $e1'd them in a ſolemn Form, 


The Thighs cur off, 


, )were wrapt in double Pat; 


(2) Collops of other Parts were skewr'd upon 


(r) Turning back their Necks 
towards the Skies. ] As they 
always did to the Victims, 
which they ſacrificed to the 
Celeſtial Gods, 

(+) They flew and fl-a'd 


them. I do not know the 


Resſon why he, who tranſlated | 


Homer before me, left out rhe 
whole Deſcription of this Sa- 
exifice, of which he has not fo 
much as {poke a Word: Per- 
Haps, he thought it would 

8 1 
am far from thinking ſo. 1 
am of Opinion, there is no- 
thing which one ought more 
religiouſly to tranilate, than 
what concerns the Cuſtoms 
and Ceremonies of the An- 


ſerved is all their Simplicity: 
For it often happens, that 
what one takes at firſt for a 


is however very conſiderable, 
as may be ſeen by this ſingle 
Paſſage; the Sacrifice which 
Homer here deſcribes as one 
of the principal Ceremonies 
112108, is per- 


| 


Things, to the Sacrifices 


4 . o 
[ot his Hr; e The Sons: of 
Aaron flea'd the Victims, cut 
all their Members in picces, 


tar, Kkindled the Fire upon it. 
offered for a Burnt- Offering 
ſome Parts of theſe Victims, 
with the Pieces which they 
had cut off and covered the 
whole with Fat; for all che 
Fat belonged to God, You 
need only read the ſirſt and ſe- 
cond Chapters of Leviticus, 

(e) Were wrapt in dcuble 
Fat. }) We juſt now fhewed, 
that all the Fat of the 'Vi- 
aims belonged to” God. The 
Pagans took this from the 
Hevrews 3 and in their Sacri- 
fices, they bnrot all the Fat in 
which the "Thighs were wrapt, 
as the moſt conſiderable Part 
of the Victim; and they 
wrapt them in a double Caul 
of Fat, that the Thighs might 


burn more eaſily ; for they ned 
a Superſtition, concerning that: 
If a Thigh fell out of its 
Caul of Par, they thovg ht 
the Sacrifice was inauſpicious 


ſignifies here, wrapping them in 
double Fat. Wl t * 


12 J 


(*, Colleps of other Paris 


them 3; 


laid the Wood upon the Al. 
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Fire, And on them 


wwe Shewy'd upon them. 
luoherev, fignifies properly, 
to take a little Piece of each 
Part of, the Victim, and to 
put it, inſtead of the Whole, 
into this double Caul of Fat, 
which wraps up the Thighs. 
Aud by virtue of theſe little 
Picces, which were as a kind 
of Fyimitia, all the Members 
from whence theſe Pieces were 
cut, might be eaten by the 
Atlembly. ER 
. Withtheir Spits.] Theſe 
were not Turning-ſpits; for 
it does not appear, that in 
Homer's Time this way of 
:oaſting Meat was known 
they were Spits to be laid on 
the Coalzz a ſort of Gridirons. 
ee) Each was contented with 
it a/lotted Share. ) The Anci- 
' . ents gave each Man his Por- 
1193 teparately ; and this is 


wat is called S&TT& Ln, an 


equal Feat, becauſe the | Por: 
tions were ſo.“ Homer expreſ- 
Tes himſelf fo clearly in this 
Paflage, that I wonder the 
 $:z:1tication of the Word has 
deen diſpated 3 there being 
no toom 
The Ancients did not eat as 
4%: do; that is to ſay, they 


or HOMER. 


them; The Prieſt himſelf apply'd them to the 
pour'd the Wine in holy 
Streams. Near him the Boys attended (a) with 
their Spits: After the Fire had quite conſum'd 
the Thighs; And when they'd eaten of the ſacred 
Enrails, They cut the: reft in Pieces ofer the 
Flames, Roaſting each Piece, then down they 
ſat to fealt. (x) Each was contented with. 


did not ſerve the Meat 
Diſhes, from whence each took 


the firongeſt 


it in Afia, under 


for che leaſt Doubt.! 


where He liked,” or from 
whence the Maſter of the 
Feaſt ſcrved each at ſeveral 


times; bur as ſoon as the Meat 


was ſerved in, cach had his 
Portion ſet before him with 
the greateſt Equality poſlible, 
By this, Men were put in 


mind, that Equality, being 
and to unite 
Cities and People, was alſo ve- 


ry necefſary to unite Gueſts at 


the Table, Thoſe who cut the 


Parts, were not Otficers or Car- 
vers, but the Maſters of the 
Houſe themſelves, Princes and 
Kings- 


performed this Function, wece 
the Polemarcht, or Generals 


of the Army, who were out 


of their Poſt ; Lee did 


lais. 


This Diftribution, by 


keeping the ancient Simplicity 


aud 9 gave Oppor- 


tunity allo to honour thoſe 
who had deſerved well of the 


Publick; for then they either 


gave them a double Part; or4 : 


cut them a Slice of the belt, 
But as Luxury, Superfluity, 


and Niceneſs, were introduced, 


th'al- 


43- 


in 


At Sparta, thoſe Who 


ing Ageſi · 
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rear d, and ev'ry Sail was ſpread; And ſoon the 


haul'd The Ship on Shore, and laid it upon Rol- 


tion. 


this, Cuſtom of Portions ceas'd ; [Wiſdom of this Portioning, 2, 
for, as Plutarch ſays, How 

could Paſties, "Tarts, Ragouſts, | retain the ſame Practice, for they 
cacies which Luxury hath in-| (y) Nor were their Hymns un- 


They were only continued in very where teaches, that God 


uP 
But the greateſt Proof of thy 
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th! allotted Share; And when they grew with B 
th* ballow'd Cheer replete, The Urns were fd * 
with Wine: Th” attending Boys To all the Com- * 

any dealt round the Bowl. After the firſt Li. ſe 
3 to the Gods, The Remnant ol the Day 10 
was ſpent in Joy, And ſinging holy Pæaus to A 4 


Follo: (y) Nor were their Hymns ungrateful to 
the Gd. e i 

Now when the Sun withdrew his ſacred Beams, 
And Shades aroſe, the Promiſe of the Night ; 
The Greeks return'd, and reſted on the Decks. 
The next Day, when the Roſy-finger'd Morn 
Began to paint the Mountain-Tops, they woke, 
And ſet all hands at work to put to Sea. Apollo 
had prepar'd-a proſperous Wind; The Matt was 


leſſening Shore was out of Sight: Spobning 

before the Wind, the Veſſel runs, And cuts the 

foamy Weaves that laſh its Sides. 
Soon did they reach the Grecian Camp, and 


ters; Then all diſpers'd, each to his proper Sta- 


Mean time the God-like Son of Pelens (at, 
Retir'd within his Ship, indulging Sorrow : 


that our religious Communities 
Sauces, and all the other Deli- have found the Neceflitg of it · 
vented, be equally divided ? | grateful to the God.) Homer e- 


Sacnfices and publick Feaſts ; takes a Pleaſure in the Piet y of 
a great Proof, that they were Men, and that he is rejoyccd to 
perſuaded, this Partition kept ſee the Homage, which they 

Temperance and Frugality. PR him to obtain his Bleiuag, 


or appeaſe his Wrath. 


Not 


* 
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Book I, or HOMER. =. 
(2) Nor ever now to thoſe Aſſemblies went, 


Waere Men acquire ſuch Glory by their Coun- 


{1s ; Nor join'd his Aid in Fight; but fat, con- 
ſum'd. With deadly Rage, to inward Grief a Prey, 
) And ſighing after loud Alarms and Combats. 

Twelve Days were gone, when from the Oce- 
an's Waves. Fove reaſcended to the bleſt Abodes; 
Follow'd by all the” Gods, a glorious Train! 
When Thetis, who remember'd well herPromiſe, 
Left at the Break of Day the deep Abyſs ; And 
mounted up to Heav'n's Eternal Seats. There on 


the higheſt Point of high Olympus, She found 


$1:1rnian Fove at proper Diſtance From all the 


other Powers of Heav'n withdrawn. She threw. 


herſelf before his awful Preſence, With ber Left 


Hand embrac'd his facred Knees, (4) Her Right 


| Afſemblizs went, where Men ac- 


ſhiog which ſeems to me re- 
- mar 


ry. honourable one to Senates, 
. by calling them wvSiaveipacy 


Juiced by Fighting ; and this 


it» principal Spring. | 
| (2) And fighing after loud 
Saat] Achilles, to gratify 


(z) Nor ever now to thoſe 
dure ſuch Glory. ] This is A 


able. Homer gives no Epi- 
thet d Battle, but gives a ve- 


which render Men illuſtrious. 
This great Poet therefore, pre- 
ters the Reputation, which is 
acquizet in Affemblies, and 
Councils, to that which is ac- 


Pretcrence ſeems to me very 
juſt, Man is only conſidera- 
bie by his "Underſtanding 
vithaur this, all his Courage 
and Sirength are uſeleſs; he is 


a heavy Machine, which wants 


of the 'Thing that is moſt dear 
to him, Homer does not ſuffer 
us to loſe a Moment's Sight 
of the Valour of that Prince; 
he extols it by the moſt re- 
markable Strokes, and gives 2 
marvellous Idea of it. 

(b) Her Right upon bis re- 
verend Beard. | This was the 
ancient manner of faluting and 
petitioning, You * fee 
Examples of it in the ſecond 
Book of Kings, Chap. xx. 9. 
We read, that Joa ſeeming 
to ſalute Amaſa, takes him by 
the Chin. Dixit itaque Joab 
ad Amaſam, ſalve, mz frater, 
S: tenuit manu dextera men- 
tm Amaſz, quaſi ofculans eum. 
And Joab ſaid to Amaſa, Art 
thou in Health, my Brothey ? 
And Joab took Amaſa by the 


A « * . 
aus Revenge, deprives -himfelf 


Beard with bis right Hand to 
kiſs him. 3 
upon 


«6. "AL 1S1AD Book I. 
upon his rev'rend Beard; and thus Prefer'd het 
Suit: Sire of the Gods and Men! If, or in Deed 
or Word, I ever pleas'd thee, If e'er my Ser- 
vices Acceptance found; Hear, I conjure thee, 
„ my Requeſt, and grant it! Since of all Heroes, 
* my lov'd Son is he (c) Whoſe Life is ſcan'ed 
jn too narrow Limits, Fill the ſhort Meaſure of 
* his Days with Honour. The Son of Ayers has, 
* with foul Diſgrace, Stain'd his pure Fame; 
* and adding wrong to wrong, Has diſpoſtzſs'd 
* him of his rightful Prize, With which the 


* whole Providence extends o'er all, Exert thy 
* Juſtice, and eſpouſe his Cauſe; Give Vict'cy 
* to the Trojans for a while, Till Greece make 
* high Amends for this Affront, And with avug- 
* mented Honours buy his Pardon.” 

She ſpoke, but thoughtful Fove made no Re- 
ply: Silent be ſat 3 but Theris kept her Hold, 
And preſſing him wich ſtricter Ardour, ſaid: 
Either refuſe or grant me my Requeſt; What 
* can Fove fear? Then plainly let me know, 
„ That I, of all the Gods, am honour'd leaſt.” 


ly'd ; But firſt he figh'd profoundly from his 
Breati:/ 4)** Know'ſt thou whatMiſchief thou art 


(e) Whoſe Life is franted in | greater and more fingular than 


not true; there were a great | Neighbours. | 
many Heroes ſhorter - lived | (4) Xaow'ſt thou what Miſ- 
than Achilles. But what Thet:s | chief thou art going to make.) 
does here, is what We: do every | Homer deſcribes, in this Place, 
Day: The Misfortunes of o- under the Names of the Gods, 
ther People affect us but little; the Diſordets and Broils Which 
we always think, that the Evils | often happen in the Houſes ot 
which happen £9 ourſelves, ale Pr nuces. ä 
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* Greeks had recompenc'd his Valour. But thou, 


The God, who darts the Thunder, thus re- 


tod narrow Limits.} That was | thoſe which happen to ou 
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« going to make, By thus obliging me to anger 
* #120? Who will not fail to teaze me with her 
« Prawlings And din my Ear with her licentious 
' Tongue: Ev'n in the Preſence of the Gods, ſne 
raves. Alreadyl'm reproach'd with tav'ring7roy 
„ And often ſhe upbraids 
« haſten hence, leſt ſhe 

(e) And leave the Care of thy Requeſt to me: 


y partial Pow'r. But 
ould ſee thee here; 


„and that thou may'ſt not doubt of what 1 


6 Nod, 


« promiſe, I will confirm ät to thee (A) with a 
The ſureſ} Scal :among th' immortal 


„Gods, With which [ ratify the Grants I make. 
« Whate'er this Sanction of the Head enacts, 


(gilt not deceives ; 


4 


nor is to be recall d; 


Nar does it ever fail to come to pals,” 


This ſaid, (5) with his black Brows he 


dreadful nodded; 


(e Aud leave the Care of thy 
Regueſd to mer] Homer teaches, 
that 26 domeſtick Reaſon ſhou'd 
binde? us from making our 


Bencfactors that Acknowledg- 


ment which is due for the 
Services we have received from 
them. 
% With a Nod, the ſureſi 
! *Tis plain from hence, 
that Homer knew this Truth, 
That the*'Head is the Seat of 
and teaches thereby, 
that whatever the Head has 


approved of, onght to be im- 


mutzble ; that neither Equi vo- 
cations, "nor Reſervations, nor 


Reſtriftions, ought to diſpenſe | 


with our Prouiſe. 
) It not deceives 3 nor 15 


Th' Ambrofial Locks of 
bis immortal Head Were ſtrongly ſhook, and 


to be vecall d, nor does it ever 
fail to come to pajs. ] Homer 
here puts together the three 
Cauſes, which generally hinder 
Men from Keeping their Pro- 
mile ; Fraud , | Bread lag 
and Impotence ;, neither of 
which are found in God; for 
what he promiſes , never de- 
ceives; God deceives no bo- 
dy; it is irrevocable, for 
God is not ſubje& to Repen- 
tance; and it never fails to 
come to paſs, for God is Al- 
mighty, and does whatſo- 
ever he pleaſes with his Crea- 
t ures. 


(% With bis black Brows 


"8 dreadful nodded. 1 No- 
thing can compare to the 


whole 


p 
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43 Tur ILiap Book l. 
whole Olympus trembled. This done, the God- 


diefs left the Skies, and plung'd Into the Sea; 
Jove mov'd into his Hall. At his Appearance 


. all the Gods aroſe; And with low Reverence 


approach'd their King, Nor was there one that 
durſt expect him fitting. Scarce was he mouy- 
ted on his Throne, but uno, Whoſe jealous 
Mind pretag'd the Boon of T heris, (i) Having 


_ obſerv'd the Conference from far, Attack'd Sa. 


rurnius in reproachful Terms. 

4 Clandefline ove! which of th'Immortals 
* was it To whom you juſt now gave a prirate 
% Audience : But you are fond apart from Me 


to take Your private Counſels, and conceal. 


Grandeur, Majeſty, Strength, 
and Harmony of the three 
Verſes, which Homer uſes to 
expreſs the Sign made by Fu- 
Piter's Eye-Brows. I content 
my ſelf to render the Senſe as 
faultleſs as I poſſibly could, 
and to give a flight Idea of 
it ; for how could I come near 
the Magnificence and Harmo- 
ny of thoſe Verſes, in our 
Tongue? I am not ſurprized 
at the Effect, which, it is ſaid, 
the Original had heretofore on 
the Mind of Phidias That 
great Sculptor being about to 
make a Statue of Jupiter, and 
not being content with the I- 
dea and Model which he had 
in his Head, went into the 
School of a Rhetorician, who 
was explaining Homer to his 
Difciples, and was upon this 
very Place, of which he was 
Mewing the Beauty. Phidias was 
ſo ſtruck with it, that going 


full of its Obje&, he made one 


ty fever ſaw. The ſame thing 
is ſaid of the Painter Enphra: 
nor. 

(i) Having ohſer vd the Con- 
ference from far, attack d, &c. 
Homer, as ſome have obſeryed; 
commonly gives to Gods, and 
Men, and inanimate 't hings, 


ing them, becauſe they de- 


ture, Thus Minerva is called 
the Blue-Ey'd Goddeſs, yauu- 
r 3 Juno, AZUKWAENY 3 
White - Amed, and Eow71 , 
Large - Eyed; and Thet:s g- 
yuper eK, Silver - Footed, to 
ſhew, that the Sea is clearer 
| by the Banks, than in the Deep 
where its profound Waters 


ſimply to denote the Beauty 


out while his Imagination was Feet. 


8 1 1 


of the Perſon by that of rhe 


= your 


of the fineſt Works Ahtiqui- | 


Epithets, which are as ur- 
names, conſtantly accompany” | 


ſign and explain thei: N. | 


look black and obſcure; of | 


—_— > > at Rs > 
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ti:tpate 
Homer very well teaches by 
- this Fiction, that the Secrets 
of God, and the hidden Pro- 


nor Angels themſelves know 


bands ought to communicate 


Book I. 
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your Meaſures: Nor ever make me Partner of 


« your Thoughts.“ 


* 


To this the Sire of Gods Fe” Men reply'd : 


« (4) 724210, expect not to participate In all my 


Councils, tho? thou art a Wife: The Weight 


*wou'd be too heavy for thy Strength. (7) But 


for waate'er is fitting 


or in Heav'n or () 


„ fgoner. 


you ſhould hear, None, 


Earth ſhould know it 


What I conceal from all the other 


„Gods, And do alone tranſa& ; apart from 


„ ſearch,” 


* them; Enquire not into; nor, tau curious, 


To which () Majeſtick Juno made this An- 


_ {k} Juno, br .. not to 2 
in all my Councils. 


vidence, which he exerciſes in 
the Conduct and Government 
of the Univerſe, are impene- 
travie, and that neither Men 


more than what he is pleaſed 
to reveal to them. Nec, eft in- 
reſtgatio ſapientis gjus, IIa. 
xl. 28. 


%) But for whate'er * 15. El- 
ting you fhow'd bear. ] Ho- 
mer teaches here, that there 
are ſome things which Hus- 


to their Wives, and that there 
are others which they ought to 
conceal. , ; 
(n Or Earth, &c.} Tubiter 
als this to calm the Jealouſy 
ot Juno, who very often found 
that he preferred Mortals to 
her, though a Goddeſs. ä 
n Majeflick Juno] The 


Large. Eyed Juno, BowT:c T7 
vice Hp. Andit is neceffary 


pithet, Eomnig, which the Ig - 
norant would turn into Ridi- 
cules as if Homer had ſaid, 
Bull-Eyed Juno: Set' is an E- 
pitatic, or Augmentative Par- 
ticle, Co rd, A moAY 
Fu aer Adxwves, fays Heſychins, 
and Bow, fignifies properly 
one that bas large Eyes, and 
conſequently beautiful. The 
fame Heſychius, Bodi, ey X- 
AD Apiog, eoMPBanue;, A- 
mong the Greeks, the greateſt 
Eyes were reckoned moſt beau- 
tiful ; wheretore, the Women, 
to enlarge them, uſed certain 
Lorne, ab Powders, which 
being incorporated with their 
Paint, ſhrunk back their Eye- 
Iids, and made their Eyes 
ſeem bigger; and ſuch was 
the Drug, called Stibium. Pli- 
ny, Book 33. Chap. 6. Stimmi 
vel Stibium ſm ina Vis 


Greek lays, The Venerable 


ejus adftringers & refrigevar es 
\principalis autem circa oculgs : 
1 ſwer, 


once for all to explain this E- 
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50 THE ILiav Book], Be 
ſwer, © Severe Sarurnins, why this Speech to | 00 


„ me? When have I preſs'd to be your Confi- 
s dant, Or when intrude myſelf into your Se- 


© crets? But quietly ſubmit to your Decrecy ? 
And if I now am troubleſome, the Cauſe 1s bat 
wb © owing to my Fear, leſt Thetis Tears Have Al 
mov'd your Soul to ſhew an ill- tim'd Pity, 0 
ib For ſhe attended early at your Levee ; or 
© * © Embrac'd. your Knees, and went away ex- Pi 
% ulting. 1 fear, that Nod you gave was not 
sin vain; Too ſure, you promis'd Honour to 5 
* her Son, And at the Grecian's Colt, t'eſpogſe 5 
ee his Quarrel.““ | „ EY 
To which the low'ring 'Thund'rer thus re- 5 
ply' d, Thou reſtleſs Pryer into all my Acti— . 
ons; Doſt thou not ſtill Purſue my wiſh'd 1 
* Retteats, Teazing thy ſelf and me with jca- ; 
* lous Frenzy? And yet tis Labour loſt, For b 
* be aſſur'd, You never ſhall prevent what I re- « 


* ſolve ; And ſtriving thus to merit my Diſplea- 2D 
4 ſure, You take th' effectual means to blaſt A 
« your Cauſe. Suppoſing to be true, what ya 
* imagine ; It is what pleaſes me and ought to be; 


namque ideo etiam plerique e find in a Greek Author, f 
Platyophthalmum id appelia- |'who calls it the Paint of On. | 
were, quoniam in  calliblepba- | phale, Queen of Lydia, ue. 
ris mulierum dilatat oculos. | vv Ginp funaroyodO0ov; 
Female Stibium bath an A-|in Italy and Africa, as we {cc 
firingent and Refrigerative | in Tertullian, who ſays of the 
Virtne, and was particularly] Women of his Time, oc#ios 
nſed for the Eyes; and ſome | fuligine porrigunt zand in another 
Authors have called it Platy-| Place, ipſum illum pulverem, 
ophthalmon ; becauſe, being | quo ocalorum exodia producun- 
ewixed in the Paint hich 1s | tur; but it was alſo 8 
_ cd fer th; Eyelids, it renders ] Fudah, as we leam in Holy 
"3 the Eyes larger and wider. | Writ. In the fourth Book of 
; This Secret was not. only} Kings, you lee Fexabe!, 044 
known in Greece and A/fa, as! depinxit oculos ſuos Hibie. | 6 | 
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quiet and contented, as becomes you; (o) 
Ferit am provok'd to lay Hand on thee, Not 
the Gods that are in Heav'n can help thee.” 
e mighty Goddeſs frightned at this Threat, 
dat ent down; and ſmother'd her Reſentment; 
eeceleſtial Inmates figh'd for Grief ; Fulcau 
(cho firſt taught Artiſts to ſubdue The tubborn Ii 
tech, and form it to their Wills With aiding | 
irc) to ſooth his Mother ſpoke : 3 
hat horrid Deeds are theſe? What further 
„je Can Heav'n afford, when grov ling wretch- 
„e Man Has Pow'r to drive it hence? Or what 
Re poſę, () When Gods thus quarrel with their Mi 
© Prother Gods? Wou'd 5170 hear her Son (I ns 
* would adviſe, Tho* umo needs not my Advice) 1 
* tc bear Obſequiouſly Almighty oe sDecrees; | 
hat never more his dreaded Wrath may riſe, 
o pall our Feaſts, and terrify the Gods. He, 
't he pleaſes, from the Tow'rs of Heav'n Can 
url us headlong down: For Fove's alone 
Stronger than all th'united Herd of Gods. It | ü 
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(% For if I am provok'd | ment? You need only fee Eu- 

to la Hand on thee ] . Ar Raths. N « 
fr% ſight, there ſeems to be | p When Gods thus quarrel 
a Farthneſs and Indecency in | with their Brother Gods.] What 
theſe Threats which Fupiter | Abhorrence ought not Men to 
aſed againſt June; but beſides |have for Diſſenſion, ſince this 
that Homer deſcribes, under | unhappy Diviſion which wes 
the Names of Gods, the Dif- crept among the Gods, diſturb'd 
orders, which often happen EE their Felicity, and hindred 
the Families of the greateſt | them from enjoying the De- 
Princes, as TL have alteady | lights of Heaven itſelf ? This 
laid, who ſees not, that the is a very important Moral, and 
Allegory ſaves all this pre-] indeed, the whole Subject of the 
tended Tndeceacy » and that} Liad, Which Homer often ſets 
Homer, under this Cover, ex-] before our Eyes, that it may 


plaizs the Action of the Ele-I have an Effect upon us. 
4 yon 


3 


8 THE IL1AaD Book J. 
* you acknowledge his ſuperior Fow'r, Fov2 will } 
s relent; unbend his angry Frowns, And () re- 
© aflume a kindly ſmiling Look. 1 
Then from his Scat with aukward Speed he 
roſe, (7) And filling a large Bowl with Heav'nly 
Wine; To 7720 offer'd the Nectareous Draught, 
And thus again began ; © With Patience bear 
« Your preſent Cares; for fear theſe Eyes he. [ 
hold The Arm ot 70 inflit a deeper Wound: 
« While all the Aid your weeping Son can f 
« bring Will be to mourn your Sorrows ! For t 
* what God Of all thiimmortals dares contend . 
* with Fove? When once I interpos'd my fecble . 
* Aid, Incens'd he threw me from the Walls f 
„ Heav'n: All day I tumbled thro? the fripht. þ 
ned Air, And at the ſetting Sun, (5) fell 0 
* down on Earth; Half Dead! Confounded ! 
e in the Ifle of Lemuos: (t) The Sinthigns 
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a 
| 
| 


/ 


of the Ille of Lemnos. 
| «& And 


- 


. 


** found me there, and dreſs'd my Wounds.” q : 
Juno, with Smiles, receiv'd the flowing Bow! : WM 
He afterwards ſerv'd round to all the Gods: . 
| 5 | Or : Ja 
Re- aſſume a kindly ſmiling ney-Comb, where are ſeen lit- 4 
| ] For God is merci-ftle Cells back to back, 5 xi 
ful; and Submiſſion ſoon diſ-f (5) Fell down on. Earth, 65 
arms his Wrath. | Half Dead] Confounded.) Thi 5 
(And filling a large Borol Fable of Faule an, precipita ed q 
with Heav'nly Wine, Fo Juno] down to the Iſle of Lemos, 5 
offer'd &c.] The Greek Word only ſhews the Nature of this 
uche AA ſignifies a double] Hand, which abounded with 4 
Cup, that is to ſay, a Cup with ſubterranean Fires continually A 
two Bottoms, one whereof isl breaking out; wherefore tuas 5 
Baſis to the other. Euftathius l anciently called Aithalia, The * 
. mentions a Paſſage in Arito-f Burning Iſland, and was conte- . 
tle, which explains the Fi-fcratad to Vulcan. SD f. 
"gare of this Cup, by a Com- (t) The Sinthidus. J. T be G 
pariſon dwu from ihe et Name of the firſt Inhabitants © 
| he's Ci 


r 
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And as the Cup was empty'd, he again Crown'd 
it with ſpeedy and officious Hands; With 


2 


WH Heav'nly Nectar drawn from ſacred Urns, (u) 
a An endleſs Laughter ſeiz'd the bleſt Immor- 
ly Wl tils, (+) At buſy Fulcan's Eagerneſs to ſerve 
at, WI them. | | 15 

ar en) Thus they continued ſeaſting all the Day 
e- Uztil the Setting of the radiant Sun; The chear- 
{ul Nectar and the tuneful Lays Conſpir'd to 
fl] each heav'nly Breaſt with Joy. Apollo 
touch'd the Lyre; the Muſes ſung: But when 
the Sun withdrew his ſplendid Light, Sink- 
ing into his watry Bed; the Gods (y) Each to 
tis rich Apartment home retir'd.: Built by the 
Art of Vulcan's forming | Hand. Ihe Thun- 
derer alCEnGen to his Bed, Where ſometimes 


(u, An endleſs Langhter | ſupprefies it, as Enflathizs 
d the bleſs Immortals. |] ſays, That he might not 
You maſt obſerve the Diffe- ſeem to fall unſtaſenedly 11 
race which Homer makes be- | to the Satyrical Siyle, w wy 
tween Jupiter, Juno, and the Fel CIAAGIVELV Lori Pic, 'To 
other Gods: Qupiter does not | conclude, the Ancients ſaid 
laugb at all at this Story of | that Vulcan was Lame on both 
Jalcan; Funny to preſerve ſame | fides, to ſhew the Nature of 
Gravity, only ſmiles; and the]Fire, which cannot go far 
other Gods, as being much in-| without Wood, any more than 
fer:or, laugh heartily, or as Ha- a lame Man without a Stick. 
ner fays, with an intxtingtyha- (x) Thus they continn d 
le Langhter, that is iO ſay, | feaſiing all the Days. } Ho- 
an edicts one. mer deſcribes the Felicity of 
% At buſy Volcan's. Ea- the Gods, by Ideas bonowed 
gerne to ſerve them.] Vul- from Men. 95 

can, who limps on both ſi des, (9) Each to his rich A- 
could not be ſo eager, without paygment ] Homer ſays, each 
mating a very pleaſant Fi-{:;o bis Houſe, and he repeats 
gore; but Homer contents [this Word twice; and it is 
hmſelf with ſaying, that the ſaid, that from this Paflage 
Gels laughed at his Buſtling, the Ancients took the Idea 
without explaining the true fof the twelve Houſes in the 
Cauſe of their Laughter ; h 15 | FE EN 
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He repos'd in downy Sleep; (2) Claſs: by kl 
Side Imperial uno lay. 5» 


(z) Cloſe by bis Side Imperia/| made no difficulty to throw 
; 2 lay. } A certain Scho- into his firſt Book of the 

iaſt obſerves here, that of alli /£nei4 three or four fine Com- 
the xxiv Books of the Iliad, pariſons. But what perſuades 
the firſt is the only one in me, that the Simplicity of 


which there is not the leaſt Homer is preferable, is, that 


” —_ 


7 
Simile or Compatiſon- This | he _ to it in the Odyſſes f 
proves, that Homer thought likewiſe, the firſt Book where- Y 
the Beginning of an Epic Poem, | of has not one Compariſon ; I 
cou'd not be too ſimple ; and | there is only one Image deli- - 
that tbe great Figures are not | ver'd in three Words, as in as 
in ſeaſon till after the Aion |the firſt Book of the ILad. . 
is well expos'd, and the Rea- This Condu& may ſerve in- or 
der inſtructed Yet Virgil did ſtead of a Precept. (4 
not follow this Method. He! 117 


Argument of the Second Book. 


= (AAR 8 | x . | . 4 
ßpiter, remembring the Petition of 


1} 'Thetis, and being reſoly'd to heigh- 
ten the Glory of Achilles, ſends a 
deceitful Dream to Agamemnon, 


AS. 8? 


clan Forces 80 Battle. Agamemnon cosmmuni- 


cates this Dream to the Princes, and then ſum- 
ons a general Aſſemùiy of the Greeks, wherein, 
ts make a Tryal of them, he gives Orders to 


prepare for their Return to Greece. The 
Loops, tir'd with the Length of the Siege, and 
wt ta the leaſt aware of the King's Deſign, pre- 
ſently drſperſe c hemſelves, and are going to get 
ready their Ships; but are retain'd by Ulyſſes 
and Neſtor 3 ſore being prevail'd upon by fair 


Means, and others by Threats. Ulyſles chaſti- 
jes rhe Tnſobence of Theriites, who rails againſt 


Agamemnon. This Prince, after having offer d 


" d1crifice to Jupiter, and ſplenaidly treated the 


Generals, draws out his Troops in Order of 
bottle; which gives Occaſion to enumerate the 


Hiße, and Captains of the Greeks, and likewiſe 


he Forces of the Trojans and their Allies. 


<v:th Orders to draw out all the Gre- 
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> HILE all the Pw ak 
tread th' Aitherial Plains, "Andy 
/S the whole Grecian Holt enjoy 
FRoepoſe; Sleep fled the E 10 l 
MK of Saturnian Jove; Thoughtlal 

ke jay how beſt to raiſe the Glory Of T beris 8 


© While all the Pow'rs that of the pic 3 hes 
ttead th Atherial Plains, and} cauſed to be obſerved, to % 

, the whole. Grecian" Hift enjoy d that the whole Amy "wat 
' Repoſe- ] Some: ancient Critics | aſttep ; this Army, ſay the 
bave condemned this ' Paffage, | was finely guard „ the” meig 
retending it was tidiculous to while. But Ariſtotle, mis 


7, that none but Jupiter was 


awake in Heaven, and that 


*rwas giving a very bad Idea 
of the Grecian e and 


judicious. than theſe Cealots, 
juſtifyd Homer, by ſewing 
in the XXVI Chapter of tus 
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Book Il. OF HOMER. . + $7 
ſooneſt to deſtroy The hated Race of Greece; and 
fire the Navy. Art length it ſeem'd to his re- 
volving Mind The wiſeit Means to ſend a ly- 
ing Dream To Agamemnon, Atrens warlike 
Son: He therefore call'd the Dream, and thus 
began. N | P 


U 


Fly to the Grecian Fleet, (b) Seducer Dream, 
And ent'ring Agamemnon's Royal Tent, Into 
c his Ears infinuate my Words. Bid him com- 
mand th embattled Greeks to Arms, And lead 
em to the very Walls of Zroy In deep Array: 
tell him the fated Hour At laſt is come, when 
** by his victor Arms Proud Zrop ſhall tumble 
from her tow'ry Height: That ro Divifiens. 
now diſtract the Gods; That 7uno's Prayers 


figuratively, and that the Poet ing to ſeduce him, as Joſe 
writ All for the greater Part, | here ſends the ſedueing Dream 
which is very common. Seejto Agamemnon. Beſides 5 one 
the Remarks. may ſay, that if Agame mnon 
(b) Seducer Dream, And] was deceived, it was ſolely his 
enter, Sec.] This likewiſe is a] own Fault, in not having nght- 
Pailage, which has exerciſed, ly underſtood and explained 
the Cenſure of the antient| the Words of the 3 
Critics, who were ſhock'd, that which ordered him to arm 411 
Homer ſhould make Fupiterj the Greeks,and to draw out A1 
uilty of a Deceit, and the his Army T&vouSiy* and this 
Author of a Lye 3 but this | he fails to do; for he is not 
Condu@ of Fupiter, iy Homer, | reconciled with Achilles, nor 
has been very well juſtifyed | does he fortify himſelf with 
and explained in the Remarks] the Troops and Strength of 
on the XX VI Chapter of Ari-! that Prince, to give the Aſſault. 
ſtot'e's Poetics z wherein it is} He would ſucceed, and yet 
made appear, that God often | retain his Anger and Spirit of 
uſos the Wickedneſs of Crea-| Revenge; but this is not the 
tures to accompliſh his Judg- Way to obtain good Succeſs. 
ments as is ſeen. in the Hi- Thus this Paſſage, far from 
ſtory of King Ahab, when God | preſenting any thing like Blaſ- 
had reſolved to deſtroy him. | phemy, on the contrary, con- 
For there the true God ſends | tains a very pious and uſeful 
to that King the Spirit of Ly- Iaſtruktion. | | 


„„ have 


+» - woe ay r 


ceding Cyitique. Theſe Words, 


proba. he Critics 


rained in this Veife, te 
they fancied Jupiter was made 


which Hippias made to this 


Nu nn 
* have won 'em to her Side; (e) And Ruin 
* hangs o'er ev'ry Trojan's Head. 


* 


Book II. 


8 q 


When Fove had ended, {ſtrait the Dream de- 
arts; Swift to the- Grecian Ships, he holds his 
Vay; And makes directly to Atrides' Tent, 


There finding the Imperial King of Nations, 
Wrapt inthe Arms of ſweet Ambroſia! Reſt ; (4) 
He perches on the Prince's Royal Head.  Afiu- 
ming then old Neftor's rev'rend Form, (e) To 


whom oft all the Greeks 


aid Peculiar 


At ri des 


, Honours, in theſe Terms he ſpoke : © Sleep'it 
thou, O Godlike Son 


of Warlike Atreus ? A 


(c) And Ruin bangs oer oy Accent; and thus it was that 


every 'Trojan's Head. | This 


is a Continuation of the pre- 


Tprmeco: d xe Sg, were 
not in Homer's Text in the 
Times of Plato and Ariſtotle, 
but it was se 33 of Evyos | 
were 
Frightened at the Impiety con- 
where 


co tell a formal Lye; for they 
read Slo nher, The Accent on 
the ant ebenultima, and Plato. 
taxed Homer with it. Where 
fore, to ſave this Poet, they 
changed the Text by a pious 
Fraud, and this wretched 
Criticiſm ſo far prevailed, that 
at this Time there had not 
remained one Footſtep of the 
fame Reading, if Ar:}totle had 
not preſerved the Anſwer 


Ob jection-. It ſometimes bhaj- 
pens, ſays Ariſtotle, that the 
Cenſayes of Critics are ſolidly an- 


'Y 
| 


Hippias of Thaſos ſaved Ho- 
mer in this Place, where Ju- 
piter ſends a Dream to Agar 
memnon; for they accuſed him 
of having mage Jupiter tell 
a Lye, and this Accuſation 
had been very well grounded, 
if it was true, that Jupiter 
ſaid 8$186wev, we give him, &c. 


But by changing de Accent, you 


find that be commands the 
Dream oily ts pyomiſe hin 
this Glory, di do ns, give bim, 
romiſe him 5 and this is very 
different. , 
(4) He perches on the Prince's 
Royal Head.) Homer -ſhews 
by this, that the Head is rhe 
Seat of the Soul, and conſc- 
quently of the Imaginative Fa- 
cuity. | en 

(e) To whom of all the Greeks 
Atrides paid, &c.] Theſe Words 
contain à ſecret Reaſon, why 
this Dream took the Figure 
of Neſtor. Thoſe who are 


moſt dear to us, are more eaſ}- 


ſwered,ouly by changing the Tone, 


ly thought of than others. 


Sen- 


Head: By 


who 
bafſador a 
what he was bid, and in the 
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OF HOMER, 
* Gen'ral who preſides * 


59 


o'cr num'rous Councils, 


To whom fo many Nations are committed, 
Ought not to paſs the Night entire in Sleep. 


Hut liften well, O King, to what I lay ; For 


lam ſent from ove, who, tho' remote, Ne'er 


** ceaſes to extend his Care to you; Nor is he 


© unconcera'd at what you bear: (f) He bids 
you to command the 
jiead them to the very Walls of Troy In deep 
Array; (g) for now the fated Hour At length 


is come, When by your victor Arms Proud 


Greeks to Arms; And 


„roy ſhall tumble from her tow Ty, Height, 


* That no Divifions now diſtract the Gods 7 


„ That Z2n0's Pray'rs have won 'em to her 
Side; (5) And Ruin hangs o'er ev'ry Trojau's 


the Appointment of Saturnian 


i® ve. Obſerve my Words, and bear 'em in 


te thy Mind; 


vail, and wipe them 


(f) He bids you to command 
the Greeks to Arms.] I ſhall 
content myſelf to obſerve here 
once for all, that Homer al- 
ways makes the Envoy repeat 
the proper Terms in which his 
Orders were delivered. This 
is reſpeQful and decent. By 
what Authority can an En- 
voy change any of the Terms 
of his Esa fon Te he 
wiſer, is he greater, than he 
ſent him? An Am- 
ſhould always fay 


manner ke was bid. He may 
add, but h& ought never to 0- 
mit any thing. This Cuſtom 


Trajans. 


is wel obſerved in Holy Writ: | 


D 


Leſt when thou wak'ſt, and Cor- 
dial Sleep forſakes thee, Oblivion ſhould pre- 


out.“ 


(g For now the fated Hour at 
length is come.) This is like- 
wiſe what deceives Agamem- 
non, He takes now the time ts | 
come for the preſent Time; 
whereas this Expreſſion is of- 
ten uſed for a future Time, but 
which is not very far off; fo 
the Word of the Text, vgv. 

() And Ruin.] Here 
theſe Words are in their right 
Place; for thus the Dream 
executes the Order which Fu- 
piter gave him to promiſe 
Agamemnon a great Glory. 
There is no greater Glory for 
him than the Ruin of the 


8 5 Thus 
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Thus ſpoke the Dream, and left the potent 
King, Revolving in his pleas'd tranſported Mind 
A thouſand glorious Things, which Fove decreed 
Should never come. to paſs. Atrides deem'd, 
That vanquiſh'd yo muſt yield that very Day. 
Imprudent Man! (i) hefathom'd not the Thoughts 
Of Sarurnu's dreaded Son; who ſtill prepar'd 


For Troy and Greece a bitter Train of Woes, 


Starting from Sleep, (&) the Heav'nly Voice re- 


« mains Still circumfus'd and ſounding in his Ears. 


He fits upon his Bed, puts on a Veſt Extremely 
fine; then threw his Royal Cloak Around his 
Shoulders, and with ſtately Buskins Cover'd his 
Feet ; then with a decent Pride, Hung his rich 
Sword upon his Shoulder-Belt. He took the (J) 


Scepter of his Anceſtors, That Scepter which 


thro' numberleſs Succeſſions, From Son to Son, 
a kingly Race had paſs'd : And with it haſtens 
to the Grecian Navy. Aurora guſt had gain'd 
the Heav'nly Summit, Diſplaving Day to Zovo, 


and all the Gods, The Chief of Nations now 
commands the Heralds To call a gen'ral Council 
of the Greeks. The Heralds ftrait obey, the Greeks 


repair With Expedition to th' appointed Place. 


Book II. 


ti) He fathom'd not the 
Thoughts of Saturn's dreaded 
Son. ] For Fupiter knew very 
well, that he would not rightly 


explain the Dream. 


(k) The Heav'nly Voice re- 


mains, &c. | I have endea- 
- youred to ſhew the Intention 
of Homer, who admirably well 


exprefles the Condition of thoſe 
who wake out of a Dream ; 
they think they ſtill hear the 
Voice which ſpoke to them. 


But what ts bere very wonder- 


= 


Homer, is, that he ſays in three 
Words, whar I could not do 
in leſs than two Lines; and 
fuch Words! fey 3 wiv dj Ot- 
r' 6 Dy What Harmony 
'The Dream is yet ſeen, the 
Voice is ſtill heard! 

(1) The, Scepter of bis An- 


Diction! What Poetry! To 


hew that Agamemnon deſcen- 


my Succeſſions.] What 


ded from a long Race of Kings, 
Mean 


V 


ful and very advantageous for 


ceſtors, That Scepter which thro' 


\—_ 
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important, 


but they 


Book II. 
Mean while (2) he 


Chiefs In Neſtor's Ship; and opens a Defign 
That he had form'd, which ſpoke his Reſolution. 
Hear me, my Friends, ſaid he, and be atten- 


„tive, This Night, a 


« of Ne 
c us'd 


theſe Words : 


ie Son of Warlike Atreus? A General who: 


(m) He holds a Council of 
the Chiefs. ] This Paſſage is 
for it Thews us 
the Form of Government in 
thoſe Times. The Kings de- 
cided nothing of themſelves, 
affembled a Council 
conſiſting of the Chief of the 
Army or State, wherein they. 


| propoſed their own Thoughts, 


and if it was approved of, they 
put it in Execution, and offered 
it to the People, as it had been 
debated. Therefore Dionyſins 


of Ha'tcarnaſſ''s makes this 
Obſervation, 


Book 3 Kings, ſays he, whether 


in his Second 


they were jo by Succeſhon or 
Election, had a Council con- 
ting of the Chief and Wiſeſft 
of th: State, which Homer and 
the moſt ancient Poets witneſs. 
For the Power of thoſe antient 
Kings, was not like that of our 
Preſet Kivg 


folate Porvey to do as they thought 
„ And to this, that Paſ- 


oF HOMER. 


ear'd to me while I was plung' d 
_ * in Sleep; It had the Form and very 
for: It perch'd upon my Head, (#) and 


S$> @ full and ab- 


. pre⸗ 


rr as bs * * — — 


9 95 8 
holds a Council of the 


Dream deſcending from 
Shape 
Sleep ſt thou, O God 


— 


lage of ' Ariſtotle has reſpeft, 
in the Third Book of his Me- 
rals, Chap. V. wherein: he 
treats of Council. This is evi- 
dent, ſays he, by the ancient 
Forms of Government which Ho- 
mer mitated; for the Kings 
propoſed to the People what had 
been reſoved before in Council. 

(n) And uſed theſe Words. ] 
Here Homer repeats again the 
very Words of the Dream. Ze- 
nodotus, offended at this third 
Repetition, changed it, but 
very improperly, and he was: 
blamed by the ancient Critics, 
who were of Opinion, that 
Orders, in particular, might: 
be repeated even three times in 
the ſame Terms; beſides, it 
was here abſolutely neceifary 3; 
for Agamemnon was to inftrutt- 
all the Chiefs whom he had aſ- 
ſembled. Homer thereby teach 
es, that it is not a Fault in am 
Orator to ule Repetition often, 
Frovided he dots it à propos. 
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62 THE ILIAD. | Book II. 
« ſides der numerons Councils, To whom ſo many 
«+ Nattons are committed, Ought not to paſs the 
„Night entire in Sleep. But. liſten well, Oh 
King, to what I. ſay ; For J am ſent from 
©. Jove, who tho remote, Ne er ceaſes to extend © 
His Care to you; Nor is he unconcern'd at what 
« you bear. He bids you to command the Greeks 
to Arms, Aud lead em to the very Walls of 
Troy In deep Array: for now the fated 
% Hour At length is com, when by your viftor © 
* Arms, Proud Troy ſhall tumble from her 
* rowry Height: That no Diviſions now diſtra# 
*© the Gods: That Juno's Pray'rs have con then 
to her Side, And Ruin hangs o & every Trojan's 
% Head; By the Appointment of Saturnian}ove 3 
* Obſerve my Words,and hear them in thy Mind. 
* 'This ſaid, (o) he diſappear'd with rapid 
** Flight ; and gentle Sleep torſook my waking 
% Eyes! Now let us, try to make the Greeks take 


Arms; ()I firſt will make an Eſſay of theirCou- 


. 


„rage, Andorder — fic their Ships for flight. 


(o) He diſappeared with] by calling it Tuxvzy EBay, 
rapid Fight.) Homer was the] @ profound, ſolid Reſobation : 
che firſt who gave Wings to | for at firſt it ſeems rather very 
Dreams. Euripides ſaid after | imprudent. Agamemnon | ſaw 
him, ſpeaking of the Earth, | the Greeks diſcouraged. by the 
QLEAZvOTTEpvYwy Gvtipwy e Abſence of Achilles, and im- 
ria, Mother of black-winged | patient to retun home and 
Dreams. | abandon an Enterprize, from 

(p) I firſt will make an Eſſay | which they did not expe& any 
of, Sec.] This Deſign Aga- ood Succeſs.* How durſt the 
wemnon formed, to know who Ring). therefore, in ſuch 2 
would, go to the Battle with a nice Conjuncture, talk to them 
Free Will, and who would go | of rer ing, and even order 


only by Force, But let us| them to embark ? He might be 


[ . 


«C 


_—_— 


„„ AA Rnd yo ee od PUNE non c av iS eee ei . 


dive a little into this Deſign, too well aſſured of a ready Q- 
to {fcc whether it deſerves the | bedience. *Tis herein the Depth 
| and Wiſdow of this Reſolu- 


8 


fon 


geeat Praiſe Homer gives it, 


— 


os AS 


” = 


cc 
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Do you exhort them to maintain the War, 


« And fo continue on the Zrojan Shores.” 
I'hus ſpoke the Prince, and reaſſum'd his 
Scat; Then aged Neſtor, King of Pylos, roſe, 
And ſpoke in Terms, which well became his 
Wiidom. : EY | 
Oh Friends, O Leaders of the Grecian 
'* Pow'rs, If any other Greek had told his Dream, 
We might have charg'd him with a Lye, nor 
„ givin Faith to his Words: (4) But he to whom 
* dread Fove Has ſent the Viſion, is the Chief 
of Kings, And rules Supteam the Banded 
Pow'rs of Greece. Therefore let us excite 
« the Hoſt to Ann” 8 i 
Thus ſpoke the Rev'rend Sage, and led the. 


wayz The Kings aroſe, obedient to their Chief. | 


tion conſiſts. He orders the [for them to vent their Anger | 


Chiefs to retain thoſe who |by manifeſting it, and this is 
mou d put themſelves in a what Agamemnen does. Thus 
Poiture of flying; and he this Deſign, which at firſt ſeems | 
dovbts not but the Troops [raſh and hazardous, has all the 
ſeeing, their Chiefs have the [Succeſs the King cou'd wiſh, 


Boldnels to oppole the Orders [Fighting 1s, in a Moment, more 


of the General, wou'd chuſe [charming to the Troops than 
to tay, either through Fear, Retuming. i 

or a Confidence in the Wiſ- ] (q) Bat he, to whom dread 
dom of their Chiefs, who wou'd |Jove has ſent the Vifton, is the 
not have contraditted the King, [Chief of Kings.) Dreams are ſent 
had they not had ſome well- {from God; Kings are the 
grounded Hope, and known | Children of Jupiter who com- 
ſome Things which the Peo- | mits to them the Condu& of 
ple were ignorant of. Beſides, | Nations. It is therefore ve- 
there is nothing ſo much to be | ry probable, that Jupiter ſends 
feared by a General, as the | Dreams rather to thoſe exalt- 
having Troops who retain a-jed Heads, than to the com- 
gainſt him ſome Pique which | mon People. This is very art- 
they only wait for an Occation ful, for eſtabliſting the Truth of 
to thew. He ſhout, as ſoon as the Dream. | EE 
poflible, afford an Opportunity 7 | 


I 


= . 


r 


% 
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64 THE ILIAPD Book II. h 
At the ſame time, the thronging Troops arrive: 
As from an hollow Rock are ſeen to iſſue Legi- 
| ons of Bees, follow'd by other Legions: Flying 
[in Cluſters on the Vernal Flowers; Some here, 
| ſome there inceſſantly diſperſing. So, from their 
Tents and Ships, the Greek Battalions Haſten'd 
along in numberleſs Platoons. (7) Refulgent 
Fame, the Meſſenger of ohe, March'd at their 
Head, and urg'd them to proceed. Th' Aﬀem- 
bly now begins to form itſelf ; And from all 
Sides the Troops in Shoals advance. Earth 
groans beneath them while they take their Seats ; 
Rumour and Tumult reign along the Shore ; 
And inarticulate Murmurs eccho round. Nine 
Heralds cry aloud to quell the Noiſe ; Pro- 
claiming Silence, and to hear the Princes. At 
tength the Troops were ſeated, and the Din 
Compos'd; when from his Seat Atrides roſe : 
In his Right Hand (5) he held his awful 


(vr) Refalgent Fame, ths |fices, who was changed every | 
Meſſenger of Jove marched at 


their Head. ] What Poetry! 
What Imagery! To fignity 
that the King's Command be- 
ing made known, obliges the 
Troops to repair to the Af- 
ſembly, the Poet introduces 
Fame herſclf marching at their 


Head. i ; : 
(s) He beld his awful Scepter.] 

This Scepter had a great Re- 

putation among the Greeks. It 


was in being, even in Homer's | 


| which they attributed a 


Year, 8. it in his Houſe du- 6 


ring the Year. They pretend- 
ed 1t was found with a great 
deal of Gold in Pfocis, whither 
it was carried by Electra. The 
Phoczans took the Gold, and 
thoſe of Chæroneathe Scepter, to 

Kind of 
Divinity, and even pretended it 
worked Miracles. Therefore, 
Homer draws, as it were, the 
Genealogy of this Scepter, by 
telling ſo exactly how it came 


Time, and long after. It was [into Agamemnon's Hands. For 


worſhiped at Chæronea, where 
.they ſacrificed to it every Day ; 


my part, I am apt to think it 
owes all its Glory to Homer, 


the Superviſor of theſe Sacri- | who has ſo well ſung it. 


 Scepter, 
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Scepter, It was th' incomparable Work of Yul- 
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au: Who gave it to the potent Son of Saturn: 
ove afterwards preſented it to Mercury: And 


Vercury. to (t) Pelops, skilbd in Horſes; Pelops 


tranſmitted it to Atreus: Atreus Bequeath'd it 
to Thyeſtes, rich in Flocks. From him it came 


to Agamemnon's Hands, Who many Iſlands, and 
He leaning on this Scepter 


all Argos rul'd. 


with bis Hand, (#) © My Friends (cry'd he)Com- 


(t) Pelops, skill'd in Horſes.) 


Homer in deducing the Sueceſ- 
ſion of the Princes, who had 
born this Scepter, points at 
their different Characters and In- 
clinations. | 


(% My Friends----- 


Jove's 


Hand aicts me ſore.) This Diſ- i 
courſe of Agamemnon is one of 
' thoſe which the ancient Rhe- 


toricians called £oXyuaTiot- 
voic AH oe, difſembied, feigned 


Diſcourſes, becauſe the Speaker 
ſays one thing and means ano- 


ther, of a very different, or 
quite contrary Nature; as A- 
gamemnon does here, who TF 


ordering the Troops to embar 


for Flight, would oblige them 
toſtay. The whole Art of theſe 
Speeches conlifts in maintain- 
ing (what we ſeem to deſire, 
and yet do not) by Reaſons 
ſo weak and oaſy to be refu- 
ſed, that the Hearer, of him- 
ſelt, and without Study, may 
conclude: the very contrary to 
what was urged. Himer here 
admirably teaches the Method 
of it, and it is an Art which 
cannot enough be © praiſed. 


When Agamemnon ſays, Jupiter 


| kad promiſed me, had aſſured we 


by an infallible Sign , that TI 


ſhould return into my Country, 


after J bad ſacked proud 1. 
lium; Who would not con- 
clude that he ought to ſtay, 
ſince 2 bad ſealed this 
Promiſe by All that renders 
infallible? He continues, 


It 
Jupiter now cheats me of my 


Hopes; but in what does be 
cheat him; and can Fupiter 


cheat? And commands mz: ; 


Where is this preciſe Order 


that can ſet aſide ſo ſolemn a 
Promiſe ? Such is the Pill of 
powerful Jove; How vas this 
Will declared? Agamemnon is 
in too violent a Paſſion to be 


believed. Of JV ho has o ver- 


thrown ſo many Fortreſſes, and 


will overthrow ſo many others .: 
What Addreſs, and what Force 
of Reaſoning is there not in 


theſe Words? fince Ju frer 


has overthrown. ſa many For- 
and will overthrow 
ſo many Others, they ought | 


treſſes, 


for that Reaſon, to hope he 
will overthrow thoſe of I. 
linm ; eſpecially ſince he has 
promiſed ; God is pundtual 
to his Promiſes. You may, ſee 
the Treatiſe which Dionyſius 


manders 
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* manders of the Greeks, Servants of Mars, 


„ Zove's Hand afflicts me tore ; That cruel 
* Deity, who with a Nod, Had promis d me, 
„% that 1 ſhould conquer Toy. But now per- 
6e fidiouſly defeats my Hopes; And bids. me 
to return inglorious home: Now when l've 
* loſt ſo many of my Forces. Such is the Will 
© of Jove, who has o'erthrown So many For— 
© trefles, and will o'erthrow So many others; 
* for his Arm's Almighty : (wv) How ſhameful 
© will it fourd to future Ages, When they 


* ſhall hear, an Army of the Gres So nume 


e rous, and fo valiant, warr'd ſo long In vain 
+ with Men interior far in Number? For if 
the Greeks and Trojaus would confent, Du- 
ring a Truce corfirm'd by Sacrifice, That on 
* both Sides the People ſhould be Number'd ; 
, The Trojans on this hand, in full Detail; 
* Onthat the Greets digeſted into Tens, (v) And 
«it to every Ten of Greeks; but One 


% Trojan was allow'd to ſerve with Wine, 


of Halicarnaſſus has made con- 
cerning es, and the 
Commentaresvi Eu/tathins, Pa 
ges 185, and 186, of the Re- 
man Edition. | 
(w) How ſhameſul will it 
- ſound. ] After he has infinva- 
ted by ſolid Rea ſons, drawn 


from the infinite Power of 


Glory and Reputation. Shall 
Men, whom he calls Heroes of 


biter ? f ö ; 
(x) And if to every Ten of 


Greeks, one 'Trojan was allow'd 


to ſerve with Wine.) Agamem- 
| non does not only ſhew by this 


Jupiter, and the Immutabili-| Image, that the Greeks aie 


ty of his Promiſes, that they 


ten to one, but likewiſe gives 


1 1 05 to ſtay till they had fan Idea of the Trojans, as of 
ſack'd Troy; he comes over vile Slaves, who, far from being 
comparable to thoſe Heroes 


(3) Full 


the Troops with the Topic of 


Greece, Diſciples of Mars, fly, 
and that tov in ſpire of 74a- 
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(y) Full many a Ten would want a Cup-bea- 
fer. So much is Zroy out-number'd by the 
© Greeks. (8) But then again Troy, it is true, 
« abounds With Troops of ſeveral Cities ſent 


„to aid her; This is the worſt Im 
This breaks 
« prevents Tray's Fall. (a) Nine Years of 
mighty ove have run their Race, (ö) The 
Timber of our Ships is rotten grown ; 
The Cordage too is worn, unfit for Service ; 


© ] find : 


of Greece, are only worthy to 
be their Cup-bearers. Shall 
Heroes, who are ſo ſuperior in 
Number, and who have the 
Promifes of Fupiter, fly from 
ſuch unequal Enemies? Eu- 
ſtathins obſerves here, that Ho- 
mer choſe this Number Ten, 
in ſpeaking of Drinking, be- 
cauſe the Ancients did not care 
to exceed that Number of Gueſts. 
Wherefore, Jamblicus ſays, that 
at the Table of Pythagbras, 


there was never preſent above. 


Ten. "gs 

(y) Full many a Ten would 
want a Cap-hearer.) The I- 
mage which Agamemnon uſes 
here, ta repreſent to them how 
much” the Gyeeks were ſuperior 
in Number, 1s pretty like that 


which the King of Syria uſes in 


Holy Writ, when he beſieged 
Sa maria; for he wears, that 
all the Duſt of Samayia fhall 
not ſuffice, for Handfuls for 
all the People that follow him; 
Si ſuffecerit pulvis Samariz 
pugillis om vis 


quitur me, 3 Kings, XX. 10. ling, 


i which this barbarous King 


{ Jove, in our Tongue; there is 
' 


diment 
my Mealures, and 


magnifies the Number of his 
Soldters, and leſſens extremely 
the People of Samaria, whom 
he looks on as the Duſt of his 
Ten. N 
(x) But Troy abounds with 
Troops 3 &c.] There is ia hid- 
den Irony in this, as if the 
Auxiliary Troops were more 
capable of defending Troy, than 
its own Citizens. N= 
(a) Nine Tears of mighty 
Jove.] This likewiſe is a 
iarther Reaſon for ſtaying 3 
for Tray was not to be taken 
till the tenth Year. 'There- 
fore, now there is no room for 
Deſpair, I know very well, 
that we do not ſay Nine Tears of 


ſomething foreign in it, but 1 
think it does well enough in a 
Poetical Style. | | 
() The Timber of our Ships 
is rotten grown 53 the Cordage 
too worn, unfit for Service.] 


oli qui ſe-| Danger in returning than ſtay- 


And conſequently, there is more 


(coke 
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. ( c) Our Wives and Children , with Impati- 


* ence waiting, Languiſh ar Home for our 


© Return; while we Conſume our Time and 


„ Strength in bootleſs Projects. But let's a- 
% bandon what we can't effect, And haſt'ning 
** to our Ships, regain. our Country; (4) For 
* we ſhall ne'er be Maſters of proud J. 
TH.” -- ; | 

e) The Multitude, not ſcanning his De- 
fien, Were not a little pleas'd with this Dis 
courſe. (F) Strait from the Council the Af. 
ſembly mov'd, Like rolling Billowsof th' Icarian 
Sea; When Furs and the South breaking their 
Priſon, And burſting from the Clouds, plow 
up the Deep; Or as the ripen'd Corn is ſeen 
to wave; When Zephyr exerciſes all his Rage, 


(c) Our Wives and Chil-q ments, will deſire nothing but 


. $$ . 


baving 


Aren, with Impat ience waiting. 
Right; but ſhould Heroes, and 
ſuch Heroes who are protett- 
ed by Jupiter, return to their 
Wives without carrying them 
the Spoils of their Enemies? 
(4) For we ſhall ne er he 
Maſters of proud Ilium.] But 
all that he had been ſaying , 
romiſes the contrary. | 
(c) The Multitude not ſcan- 
ning, &c.] The Multitnde only 
_ fees the Superficies of Things; 
and an Army weary'd with 
War, jog diſheartned, under- 


ſtand nothing but let us Ay. 


But Agamemnon was aware of 
it. The Chiefs prepare to 
detain theſe Troops, who after 
thrown out their firſt 


Fire, and vented their Reſent- 


CS 


to fight, Thus every thing 
ſhews the Wiſdom and Pro- 


A gamem non. 


rolling Bi. lotus of the Icarian 
d Homer, t6 deſcribe the 
Agitation of this Aſſembly, 
ules two Companſons, one 
drawn from the Sea, and the 
other from the Land. The 
firſt ſerves to ſhew the Noiſe 
and Tumult, with which theſe 
Troops ran from all Parts, and 


innumerable Multitude takes the 
ſame Road and Bent, as Ears 
of Corn beaten by the Wind 
lean ail one way, So much for 
the Juſtneſs of the Ideas and 


Images. 


| And 


foundneſs of this Reſolution of | 


( f.) The A % mov'd like - 


the ſecond to ſhew, that this 


oa 


J 
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And ſcours along the Plain; ſo mov'd th' AC- 


ſembly. The Troops, tumultuous haſten to 
the Ships, While Clouds of Duſt rife from be— 

neath their Feet, They hearten one another 
with their Cries, As they prepare to launch 


their Ships to Sea. The Levers from beneath 


the Ships are drawn; (g) Canals are clear'd ; 
the Noiſe aſcends to Heav'n. (4) And in that 
Moment had the Greeks Return Ev'n,. againſt 
Fate, irrevocable been; If P20 had not ſent 
Minerva down. 3 8 

“% Fove's unconquer'd Daughter, (Juno 


* cry'd) Shall the-Greeks thus return in Thame- 


„ful Flight? And leave ſuch Cauſe of Tri- 
% umph to the Tyojaus? Shall they leave He- 
« Jer on thoſe hated Shores, For whom ſo ma- 
„ ny gallant Men have fall'n? And left their 
„ Bones beneath the Walls of Vium? But 
thou deſcend into their Camp with ſpeed, And 


by the Sweetneſs of thy Words detain them; 


For ſuffer them to put their Ships to Sea.“ 
Thus Juno ſpoke, Minerva ſtrait obey'd; And 


haſt'ning down, ſoon reach'd the Grecian Ships : 
She found Ulyſſes, like to ove for Prudence, 


() He ſtood inactive, nor his Ships prepaa'd 3 
(g) Canals are clear'd.] Ca-] to his Aim. But this Criticiſm 


nals through which they were | would be falſe. Homer teaches 


to lanch their Ships to the | here, that the wiſeſt Deſigns 
Sea. 5 cannot ſucceed without the 
(bh) And in that Moment, | Help of God. Let a King 
had the Greeks Return Ev'n think well and take good 
againſt Fate, irrevocable been.] | Counſel, God performs the reſt. 
Some-body perhaps may in- (i) He flood inactive; nor 
ſtance this Paflage to condemn | his Ships prepar' d.] This is 
Agamemron's Relolution, which | much to the Honour of U- 
was like to have had ſuch a | es. Every one prepares to 
fatal Effect, and fo contrary | depart, and Ls ftays : 


Sad- 
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Sadneſs poſſeſs'd his Soul : To him Minerva 
Drew near, and fighing in theſe Terms began. 

* Laertes' God-like Son, O wife Ulyſſes 
$ You whoſe brave Soul ſo fruitful ever was 
* Of wiſe Expedients in the worſt Extreams; 
* Will you fly headlong thus into your Ships, 
And leave ſuch Cauſe of Triumph to the To- 


* jars? Will you leave Helen, on theſe hated 


* Shores, For whom ſo many gallant Men 


have fall'n? And left their Bones beneath 
& the Walls of 7/7272? But go. thou inſtantly 
throughout the Army, And by the Sweetneſs 
** of thy Words detain them; Nor ſuffer them 
** ko put their Ships to Sea.“ , 
Ulyſſes knew the Voice, and own'd the God- 
deſs. With haſty Steps he ran, and dropt his 
Cloak; Euribates, his Herald took it up. (I) 
He met Atrides penſive on the Way, And took 
from him th*Hereditary Scepter : With which be 
went directly to the Ships, There, when he met 
ſome Prince, or other Chieftain, He try'd to 
ſtop him by perſuafive Words. (1) Molt ge- 
„ nerous Prince, all {laviſh abject Fear Should 


Grief and Sorrow ty'd his himſelf with n to him; 
Tongue, but he inſtructed o- the Time preſſes, and all Diſ- 


thers by his Example. 6 

(k) He met Atrides 0» the 
May, and took from him the 
Hereditary Scepter.] He takes 
Agamemnon's Scepter, to have 
more Authority over the Troops, 


” and to ſhew them that he 


ſpeaks by his Command, and 
that he comes from him. You 


may obſerve here, that Ulyſſes, 


in taking this Scepter from 
the King, does not amuſe 


courſe would have been ſuper- 
fluous here. | 

(1) Moſt generous Prince, all 
ſta viſh abet Fear. ] Dionyſus of 
Halicarnaſſus has made a Re- 
mark to ſhew the Artfulneſs 


of this Diſcourſe of Ulyſſes, 


who, by addreſſing himſelf to 
the Princes, ſpeaks to the 
Troops; and by ad dreſſing 
himſelf to the Troops, ſpeaks 


to the Princes, which he calls 


be 
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reproach'd him. | 


« be far baniſh'd from 


-— 
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your noble Breaſt: To | 
fear beſpeaks a Coward- Heart; then ftay, 
And teach the Army Courage, by your own. 


« You are not ſure what Agamemnon means, 
He does but ſound the Troops, and ſoon his 
„Sword Will puniſh thoſe who Cowardice be- 
„tray. All do not know, what *twas he ſaid () 


in Council. Let us take heed how we provoke 


„his Anger: The Anger of a King is Terrible. 


« His Glory comes from Zove, and Jove pro- 


e tects him.” But when he ſaw a noiſy common 


Soldier, He ſtruck 


him with the Scepter, and 


© Be quiet, Wretch, and liften to thy Betters ; 
© Thou Coward, that haſt neither Strength nor 
* Courage : Thou uſeleſs Tool, unfit for War, 


* or Council, Muſt ev'ry Greek pretend to (u) 


« Kingſhip here? Plurality of Rulers ne'er 


« was good. 


One Sov'reign is enough; one 


King, to whom Great 7ove commits the 


{© Scepter and his Laws, That he may govern 
with feet 88 ; 
with this Authority, and Ad- 


(0) Speaking 


OY . U a ” 7 
ETEP01G SUXAEY CPhEVOV, ETEDWV 


xabaTTEI&%e Why ſhouid he 
| ſpeak to the b 


bout 


Kings a 
chaſtiing the Troops? And 
why to the Troops, we are not 
all Kings here? It's eaſily ſeen, 
that by ſpeaking to the one, 
es intended to touch the 
other; and this Method 1s very 
proper for ſpeaking ungtateful 
Truths without Offence. 

(n) In Council.] Which was 
held on board Neſtor's Ship. 


(1. To Kin ſhip here.] As 


if he had ſaid, we may be 
Kings at home in our own 
Families, but here there is no 
ſlupreme King, but Agamemnon 
the King of Kings. 

(o) Speaking with this Au- 
thority and Addreſs. ] Dio, y- 
fins of Halicarnaſſus gives to 
the Word Kayaviov, a ſingu- 


have it, that Homer, by this 
Word, did not mean the Au- 
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lar Explication, for he wil! 


thority which Uly//es gave him 
ſelf by virtue of the Scepter 


dreſs, 
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«4 dreſs, He kept the 
„ Flight: The Soldiers 
ce 
6c 


Tat Ir 


Poor 1. 
Army from inglorious 
were on all fides ruſhing 


ſeen, To form a ſecond Council from their 
Ships, With the ſame Noiſe as angry Bil- 


% lows make. When fiercely daſh'd againſt the : 


cc 


ſounding Rocks. 


The Greeks all took their 


Seats; deep Silence reign'd. 5) Only T berſires, 1 


which he bore, but the Ad- 
drefs of, the Speech he had 
made, and which he pretends 
to be expalined by this ſingle 
Word Kuipavewy. But I could 
have wiſhed this Rhetorician 
had taken the pains to ſettle 
his Explication, and to inſtance 
ſome Proof of it. For my 
2 to the Signification which 
tonyſins gives on this Term, 
J have joined that which ir 
naturally hath. 
(p) Only Therſites, whoſe un- 
overn'd Tongue inceſſant, &c.] 
l Epiſodes are either for Ne- 
ceflity, Probability, or Orna- 
ment . That of Therſites, which 
Homer uſes here, is for Ne- 
ceſſity and Probability, and 
at the ſame time, the Poet 
inſtructs his Reader, by ex- 
hibiting the Character of a 
Man who has Wit, and is on- 
ly the more impertinent and 
ridiculous for it, He deſcribes 
him with ſuch lively Colours 
and ſuch remarkable Strokes; 
that the Ancients, amazed at 
this Deſcription ſaid, that 
Homer , in his Poem, has gi- 
ven the Ideas of all kinds of 
Poetry, and that this Pafſage, 
for Example, is a perfect Mo- 
del of the Sill:'s or Satyrs. 
But, fome will ſay, is it 2 
per to put, in an heroie Poem; 


fuch a vicious Perfon ? Nothing 1 


ever does commonly Occur in 1 
civil Life. But to ſhew the 
Beauty of this Pafſage of Ho- 


carnaſſius, one of the moſt ju - 
dicious Critics that ever was. 
6c g 


this Epiſode, feeing all the 
Army enraged againſt Aga- i 
memuon in favour of Achil 
les, and not only ill diſpoſed i 


What does he do to ſucceed : 
in it? He gives to Achilles 


( 

8 : 4 14 
an cdious and ridiculous 

40 q 


Defender and Prote&or, to 


nothing more 
reclaiming 4 


© there - ben 
© capable of 


„Man of Honour, than by ; 


© ſhewing him that he fol- |. 


& ridicviGus Fellow, and whom 7 
*© he' himſelf cannot forbear Vf 


whoſe ; 


hinders it, and I know no Rule 
which excludes from the Epic 
Poem ſuch fort of Charakters; 
for the Epic may make Uſe of 
any thing in Nature, or what- 


mer, I need only relate the 
Remaik of Dionyſius of Hali- i 


Obſerve, ſays he, how art- 1 
fully Homer makes uſe of i 


for Battle, but ready to em- 
bark for Flight, he is deſi- 
rous to break this Deſign. 


the end that the Imperti- 
„ nence of the Perſon ſhould 
„e put them out of conceit of 
„thinking or doing like him; 


ec lows the Views of a very 


. 
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whoſe ungovern'd Tongue Inceflint rav'd im- 
pertinently noiſy, With dire Invectives ( rail'd 
againſt the Kings: Studious he was to move 
the. Greeks to Laughter; Hideous his Form ; 
A molt unſhapen Mais; (7) Tae Monſter of the 
Army; Dire his Look: Clump-Footed, Goggle- 
Ey'd ; His croocked Shoulders Diſtorted ood ; 

Ih Excreſcence of his Breaſt Roſe to his hanging 
Chin; His pointed Head Look d like a Pyramid; 
and here and there Were ſcatter'd round a few 
torn ragged Hairs. (5) But above all Achilles 
and es He chiefly hated as his greateſt Foes: 
They were th' eternal Objects of his Rage; And 
now he vents his Malice cn Atrides, In baſe 
Reproaches: but his Words incens'd The nobler 


laughing at. This is ſo true, = leaſt in the Manners, to that 
that if Homer had made Ne- of Shime;, who is very injuri- 
« flor ſay what Therſites fays [ous to King David, and whom 


| © here in behalf of Achilles, Holy Writ did not diſdain to 


« the Buſineſs had been done, | mention, WE 

© the Army had broke up; (r Fideous bis Form! A 
« hut becauſe Therſites (aid it, j moſt unſbapin Maſs! ] Homer 
© the Ridiculouſneſs of his] heightens the Defefts of his 
« Perſon alone, brings back] Perſon, becaufe they ſerve for 
© the Greeks, ſo that they think | Ridicule, and perhaps, would 
no more of their Country.” | ſignify, that in ſuch an ill-ſha- 


This unforeſeen Change, which | ped Body is commonly lodged a 


ies Them at once from Me- very vicious Soul. ; | 
3 to ee calms ( But above all, Achilles and 
the Soul, and diſpoſes them to Ulyſſes he chiefly bated as his 


| make Reflexions, which they greateſt Foes.] This is the finiſh- 


would have been incapableof in a ; ing Stroke; Homer could ima- 
State of Paffion and Diſorder, tine nothing ftronger to ren- 

(q) Kai''d agatnſt the Kings.) der this Perſon completely o- 
Theſe two Strokes defcribe the dious, than by ſaying he was 
worſt Character in the World, the greateſt Enemy to Ulyſſes 
te oppoſe Kings, and ſeek only, and Achilles; becauſe he mult 


to provoke the Greeks to Laugh- be the worſt of Men, to hate 


ter, Farthermore , this Cha- two ſuch Heroes, one for Va- 
rater of Therſites is pretty like, lour, the other for Prudence. 
* 
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Spirits of the generous Greeks While thus aloud 

the clam'rous Brawler ſpoke. 3 

. «© What Cauſe haſt thou, Atrides, to com- th 

EL © plain? What to demand? Thy wealthy Tents 

« abound With Heaps of Gold; (7) with Women 

„ they are throng'd; Which we firſt give thee 

«© when we take a Town. Doſt thou itil! thirſt 

« for Gold? Would'ſt have the Zrojans Come 

„ down from Troy, and bring their treaſur'd 

«© Stores. A mighty Ranſom! tor their captiv'd 

Sons, Whom lor ſome brave Greek in Battle 

* took? Or want'ſt thou a freſh Girl to give 

Fo  *© thee Picaſure? And to be kept by force with- 

in thy Tent! Does it become the Leader of 

| «'the Greeks To exerciſe his Power in doing | 

*, wrongs ? Cowards as we are! Scandals of the 

Creation! Women, not Men! but let us Home | 
< © return, And leave him here to waſte his ill-got- 

“% Riches; That he by ſad Experience may be 
e taught What tis to want our Aid; which we 
tos oft Have lent, fince he thus pays us with 

« Affronts; By robbing great Achilles of the 

Prize, with which we crown'd the Conqueſts 

© of his Arms. But wanting Courage, and a | 

% manly Soul, He with baſe Patience bore the 

g offer'd Wrong. Had he been valiant, thou Il ©! 

« Atrides then, Hadſt ne'er diſhonour'd him a 


— 


& ſecond time. 0 §ce 
© (t) With Women they are to make the Greeks laugh; for Poi 
tbrong d which we firſt give as Drionyſins of Hal:carnaſſas 7 

thee. ] Ridiculous for ſuch aj has very well obſerv'd, take 3 

Man as Therfites to ſay, He, away this Part of Thexſites“s Th, 
„and to put himſelf in the Num- Character, and his Speech 3 
her of ſuch brave Men! Where-| would be that of a Nat, E & 1 7 

fore, Homer took Care to ſay, yd 2H Ocpoinrs mrrays Bro, For 
that he ſtudyd nothing but x, Nicogog Jew noi · "ED 


Thus 
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Thus inſolently rail'd the ugly Wight. Then 
role Les, "with a Look ſevere, And frowning 
thus began: Thou noiſy Bawler, Hope not 
to rave againſt the Kings, Zherſites, Long 
with Impunity! Inſolent Buffoon, There is 
not ſuch a Villain in the Army. Therefore 
* forbear this Liberty of Tongue; Nor with 
© foul Breath pollute the Name of Kings, Nor 
talk thus mutinouſly of Returning. We are 

© not yet aſſur'd what Fate e us. Nor 
Gif we ſhall return with Shame or Glory. 
„Say, thoy that raileſt thus againſt Arrides 3 
« Becauſe, the Greeks have loaded him with 
« Riches, And given him the choiceſt of the 
« Spoils : What has he had from Thee, but In- 
« juries? But this I ſay, and bear it in thy 
Mind; If e'er I find thee give a ſecond Looſe 
- « To thy Licentious Tongue ; may [ be flain In 
« Battle by the Foe, and may this Head Be 
« {ever'd from theſe Shoulders: () Nor may 
I Fer more be, call'd Zelemachus's Father; 
HW © it don't take, und ſtrip Thee to the Skin; 
| « Naked as when thou firſt beheld'ſt the 
Light, And laſh thee from the Council, like 
a2 Slave; Until thou weep with Anguiſh o 
"WM © the Stripes!“ : | 
: Thus he; and looking furicus, with his 
Scepter lufix'd à Blow between his Shoulder- 
Points. Therjites bent beneath the Blow and 


_ 
ww 


K ; 

, (ic) Nor may IT ever more ta be. The firſt Imprecation | 
F be call's Telemachus's Father. ]| of Ulyſſes is againſt him- 
8 That is to ſay, May I ne- ſelf, May thts zad be ſer 
a der more be his Father; May verd from my Shoulders by 
T !oſe my Son Telemachus. the Enemy; and the other 
) For the Greeks, as well as the againſt his Son, who was moſt 
| Orientals, us'd be cali'd, for! dear to him. : 

| | wept 3 


- 


wept A livid Swelling roſe upon his Back: 
He ſat him down, and trembling cait around 
A hideous Look, and wip'd his flowing Eyes. 


The Greeks, tho' {ore afflicted, laugh'd aloud j 1 
And each in ſportive Mood beſpoke his Mate: 
« *Tis true, Les has done glorious Things; 
« As well by = Advice, as valiant Fighting: 


* 


% But never did a better Thing than now, By 
© filencing this ſaucy Babler's Tongue. Hence- 
forth the Inſolent will learn to ſpeak In 
© humble Terms, and not diſhonour Kings.” 


This Converſation held the Multitude. And 


great Ulyſſes, Conqueror of Towns, Advanc'd 
into the midſt of the Aſſembly; His Scepter in 
his Hand; the Goddeſs Pallas, Stood by him 
in a Herald's ſacred Form; Proclaiming Silence, 
that all thoſe behind, And thoſe before might 
bear the Hero's Voice. Then he, with his ac- 
cuſtom'd Prudence, ſpoke Aloud to all th' Af. 
ſembled Pow'rs of Greece.“ 1 
( The Greeks, O Agamemnon ! are re- 
* ſolv'd To load you with Confuſion, and with 
© Shame; In: fight of the whole World; nor 
« will they keep The Promiſe which they made 


(w) The Greeks, O Aga-, Courage, and binder them from 
7 


memnon, are reſolv d.] U going away in the very Criſis of 
Aim in this Speech is to retain | a certain Victory. Agamemnon 
the Troops. He does not pro- ſaid, Jupiter afflicts me in a ve- 
ce:d bluntly againſt their Sen- | yy grievous manner, and s 
timents, nor refiſt their Dil- | begins by refuting that, and 


guſts, but, by ſympathizing | ſays, The Greeks are reſolved to 


with their ah args he dex- | load you with Confufion. Not 


trouſly ſets before their Lye) Jove, but the Greeks ; there is a 


wonderful Dexterity in this. 


every ihing that can revive their 


e when 
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hen they left Argos,T bat they w0u'd ne er re- 
« 7urn til} Troy was falPn. Like tender Infants, 

IF © or difirefled Widows, They weep, and ſigh, and 
; FF © languiſh after Home, (x) 1 own, ſo long a 


| War is very tireſome, Were it no more than 
; being kept ſo long From onc's own Family; we 
: FF © %Gaily ſee Men, who have been but one Month 
' KF © from their Wives; Conſume with Grief, and 
a „pine away with Sorrow, When Tempeſts and 
| an angry Sea detain them In ſome far diſtant 

Port; and now nine Ycars Have held their 
| © Courſe fince firſt we ſaw theſe Shores; The 
* Greeks are blameleſs then, if they complain 
_ 


© It they repine, and wiſh they were at Home: 
And yet, 'twere ſcandalous to {tay fo long; 
| And empty back return of all, but ſhame. Take 


| „Courage then, my Friends, with patience 
- © © wait, () Till Galchas' Prophecies prove true 
* or falſe. For well we know, and you muſt 


all remember, You whom the Fates have 
K « ſpar'd; (2) the Thing is freſh : The Fleet aſ- 
|  ſembling in the Port of Aulis, And threat'ning 
* BF © Woe to Priam and the Trojans, As we 
; KF} © were andinground a Cryſtal Spring; And 


(kx) 1 own, fo long @ War is| viechai is put there for to deſire 
dery tireſome.] I have followed to return. : 
the Senſe, rather than che Let- ]“ ()) Till Calchas' Prophectes 
ter. The Greek Verſe is very | prove true or faiſe.] But it is 
bard 5 Impiety to think them falſe, 
| aud conſequently 5 the GreeRs 
Hug xa} mevog Ec!v vi- ought to ſtay. 

5 ger veroba (z) The Thing is freſu. ] T'was 
| : nine Years old, but he abrid- 
Word for word; in truth *tis | ges this Space by bis Ex preſ- 
2 great Asli Bion to ſigh and] hen, to lefſen the Uneaſineſs 
1znguiſh fo long for Home, | of the Greeks, 


| . E 1 offing 


. Rt ᷣ +, OE » 
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< off ring Hecatombs on ſacred Altars; (a) Under 
« the Shadow of a beauteous Plane-Tree, From 
* Whoſe fair Foot there Row'd a living Stream 
% A wondrous Prodigy appear'd : ' a Serpent, 
* Dreadful to ſee, and mark'd with bloody 
« Spots, Iſſuing by Jove's Direction, from the 
Altar, Aſcended up the Tree with rapid 
* Force; There on a Branch, conceal'd beneath 
„the Leaves, Eight unfledg'd Sparrows with 
% their Mother lay: The Serpent, mercileſs, de- 
« vour'd the Young ;. The Mother fluttering a- 
% bout her Offspring, Lamenting and endeavour- 
<* ing to relieve them; The Monſter, turning 
* ſhort, ſeiz'd on her Wing, And cruelly de- 
cc your'd the Auttering Prey. But after he had 
% made this bloody Banquet, Himſelf became 
« a ͤſtable Monument; The Son of Saturn 
4 turn'd him to a Stone; We look'd amaz'd at 
* the prodigious Change. Twas in the very 
% midſt of our Devotion, When this ſurprizin 
% Prodigy befel. Then Calchas ſtrait, inſpired 
* from « Brgy Why gaze ye here, ye gen'rous 
« Greeks ? he ſaid, Wiſe fone” unfolding thus 
* rhe Book of Fate, Has ſent this Sign, which 
« opill not be in vaiu; Anawhich, tho late, will 
* ſurely have Effet ; And ſhall to future Ages 


he recorded. For, as this Serpent has with cruel 


„ Teeth Devour'd (b) the eight young Sparro:s 
% and their Dam, We ſhall wage War ſo many 


(a) Under ihe Shadow of | na at Aulis, and that there was 
& beauteons Plane-Tree.] Pauſa- then to be ſeen the Fountain 
_ nias writes; that the Remains | on the Brink of which this 
of the pretended Trunk of this | Plane-Tree food, 
Tree were kept even in his] (5) The eight young Spar- 
Time, in the Temple of Dia-! rows and their Dam, we ſhall 


* 
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« Years with Troy; And in the Tenth, reduce 
* rhe haughty Town. Thus Calchas did the 
„Will of ove explain, And now his Words 
are drawing to a Proof. Stay therefore, vali- 
ant Greeks, nor think of flight, Till Pri am's 
« lofty City lies in Aſhes!“ 3 
Thus to the Greeks the ſage Ulyſſes ſpoke ; Th? 
Aſſembly echo'd forth a mighty Shout; And all 
the Navy rung with his Applauſe. Then Ne- 
ſtor role; and lifting up his Voice; (q)“ Juſt 
Gods! (cry'd he) How we ourſelves amuſe In 
© Talk; like Children, Heads unfit for War! 
% What is become of all our Qaths and Vows, 
„Our Reſolutions, and our wiſe Debates, 


wage War ſo many Tears with [ſays he, how we ſhall make the 
Troy. ] The eight young Spar-|Greeks take Arms. There is 
rows and their Dam, denoteſa wonderful Art in this Diſ- 
nine Years; as in Holy Writ, |courſe of Neſtor. Seeing that 
the ſeven fat Kine which Pha- Ulyſſes's Reaſons had made an 
raoh ſaw in a Dream, ſhew'd Iinpreſſion on the Troops, he 
ſeven Years of Plenty, and | ives a new Turn to thoſe 
the ſeven lean Kine, which de- . 44% Ma and adds to them 
vour'd the fat ones, denored ſome of the ſame Nature; and 
ſeven Years of Scarcity, It is laſtly, ſeeing they had worked 
ealy to perceive, by this, an their Effet, he preſumes to 
Identity of Style and Senti- {counſel or rather commands, 
ments. to take Arms, which he does 
(c Juſt Gods, cry'd be.] with a very high Hand, as be- 
It looks at firſt, as if Neftoy ing certain; that none would 
in his Speech had the ſame have the Boldneſs to diſobey.z 
Aim with U'y//es, but it was [and therefore, as the Troops 
very different. Ulyſſes only pro- | had  praifed Ulyſſes, Agamem- 
poled to detain the Troops, | now praiſes Neſtor, who makes 
therefore he was to begin upon | him Maſter of the Army. Dio- 
that Topic; but Neſtor was to | nyftus of Halicarnaſſus has pre- 
make them take Arms that very | ſented, in its full Light, Homer's 
Day, and lead them to Bat-|Art in tlie two Speeches ; 
tle, as Agamemnen deſired, for | and great Uſe may be made 
that was what he had propoſed | of that judicious Critic's Re- 
in Council, Now let's conſult, | marks, See Pages 48 and 53. 


E 2 „The 
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The Sacrifices, and that mutual Faith, Which 
% we each other gave in folemn Form? All 
© theſe are blown away into the Air, And va- 
© niſh'd into Nothing, with the Smoke Ot the 
c fame Sacrifice, which gave them Sanction. 
©< (4) We waſte, in Dreams and vain Diſputes, 
< that Time Which better were employ'd in vi- 
e g'rous Action. But, Son of. Atreus, arm 
«< yourſelf with Courage; As you have al- 
* ways done, exert your Pow'r: And quell 


this War of Words: draw out the Tioops, 
„ And lead them to the glorious Deeds of War. 


4 (e) If there be one or two ſeditious Spirits, 
« Diſpos'd to ſep'rate from the other Greeks ; 
* Ev'n let them ſtay behind; and periſh here: 


* But they ſhall never gain their coward Ends, 


« Nor fail to viſit their own native Shores; 
Till we are moſt undoubtedly confirm'd , 
* Whether Yove's Promiſes be true or falſe. 
This we all know, the Day the Greeks em- 
* bark'd To carry Death and Ruin to the Tro- 
« jans; Saturnian Fove ſent an auſpicious Sign, 
< By thund'ring on the Right: therefore let no 
Man Haſte to be gone from Troy, till he has 
% ſhar'd Some beauteous Trojan Dame; (J) 
« and taken Vengeance, For Helen's Rape, her 


(4) We waſte ow Time in| 


vain Diſputes. ] | Neſtor here 
neatly hints at the Quarrel be- 
tween Agamennon and Achilles, 
which was the onflþ Cauſe of 
the continuance of the War. 
(e) If there be one or two ſe- 
ditious Spirits. ] Neſtor in this 
Place ſecretly ſtrikes at Achilles. 


(F) And taken Vengeance ſor 


Helen's Fs ber Sighs and 


Tears. ] Neſtor here infinuates, 
that Helen was ſtoln againſt her 
Will; opwyuara is a general 


Word which fignifies II gt, 


Departure; Homer puts it here 
for Rape, and likewiſe for Sor- 
row, | | 


“ Sighs 
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Sighs and Floods of Tears. But if there's 
one, that's weary of his Life: And would 
anticipate his tardy Fate: Let him begin to 


ww 


+ {et his Face towards Greece. But be advis'd, 


(6 


great King, and liſten to me; For what I 


© ſhall propoſe demands your Ear. (g) Divide 


Or who 


Courage 


in the Fight.“ 


To this the Godlike 
Sage Neſtor, thou do'ſt certainly excel All other 
Speaking! (Y) I wiſh to 


Ereeks in Faculty of 


g) Divide the Army into 
Tribes and Nations. ] Neſtor 
therefore, knew there is nothing 
more contrary to Service, than 
to compoſe Bodies of different 
Nations; for there being no 
Union, it were impoffible they 
ſhould aid one another, and all 
concur to the ſame End. I 
ſhall not forget a very gallant 
Criticiſm of Pammenes the The- 
ban. He maintained that Ho- 
mer underſtood nothing of Mar- 
ſhalling Troops, becauſe he put 


together thoſe of the ſame Na- 


tion, of the ſame Race, and 
of the ſame Blood ; whereas he 
ſhould only have placed toge- 
ther che Lover and Beloved , 


1 


the Army into Tribes and Nations; That 
each may thus ſupport his proper Claſs. 
By this Proceedure you will come to know, 
What Officers and Soldiers fought with 


amongſt them has a 


coward Soul. This farther you will find, 
what Obſtacle Impedes your ſpeedy taking 
of the Town; Whether the Will of angry 
Heaven oppoſe, Or whether it proceeds from 
Want of Skill; Or Courage in your Soldiers 


Agamennon anſwer'd : 


to the end that the whoſe 


Army might be incited and 
ſpurred by the ſame Mind, be- 
ing joined and united by a live - 
ly and animated Band; for 
Men, ſometimes, in time of 
Danger, deſert their Kindred, 
their Allies, their own Fathers, 
and even their Children : but 
there never was an Enemy who 
came between Lovers. Laws 
ful Love, only, can have this 
Effect. p 

(5) I wiſh I bad but Ten ſuch 


Counſellors as thee. ] Ag amemnon 


does not wiſh for ten Achilles's, 


nor ten Aja xes, but ten Neſtors,. 
ſo much does he prefer Prudence 


to Valour and Strength. 
«Us. 


4 
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„ Fove, Minerva, and Apollo, I had but Ten 
* ſuch Counſeilors as thee 3 Soon ſhould the 
Town of Priam fall before us. But ove ſends 
nothing to me but Afflictions ; And ſows un- 
profitable Strife among us. (2) I differ'd with 
* Achilles for a Captive ; And great Contention 
© there has been between us. I own, I was the 
« firſt that fell to Paſſion. If no Diviſions reign a- 


* mong the Greeks, Nought can retard the 


* Ruin of the Ziojaus, One Moment. Let us 
then reſume our Arms; But let the Army firſt 
take ſome Repaſt : Let each Man grind his 
% Spear, and fix his Shield; The Horſes too 
have Food; and let the Cars Be well prepar'd, 
and furnifh'd for the Fight: That ſo we may 
ebe able. to perform The various Labours of 
* this bloody Day. For there will be no Re- 
e ſpite-in the Battle; No, not a Moment; till 
„ encroaching Night Reſtrains the Fury of the 
Combatants. This Day, the Sweat ſhall pierce 
© ev'n tothe Bucklers; The Hand ſhall be fa- 
« tigu'd with giving Blows; The Horſes ſhall 
bs ſpent with drawing Chariots, O'er Hills of 
« Dead, and Mountains of the Slain. (x) And 
« as for thoſe who ſhall abſcond the Fight, 


(i) I differ'd with Achilles] wards, finding that his Words 
for a Captive.) There is a great | had produced their Effe& on 

eal of my in this Ac. their Minds, already ſhaken by 
knowledgrpent of Agamemnon's ; ! Neſtor's Speech, he reſumes the 
that Prince ſeeing the Greeks] Character of a King, he com- 
were irritated againſt him, on- mands, and accompanies his 
ly for the ſake of Achilles, he Commands with Menaces. See 
diſarms their Reſentment by. | Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus, P. 4. 
his Confeſſion, and fills them (k) And as for thoſe who 
with Hope; which agrees with | ſhall abſcond the Fight. } Ari- 
what Neſtor had ſaid, Afﬀter-! ſtotle, in Exylaining the Na- 
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* Lurking on board their Ships; be they aſſur'd, 
« Nething on Earth ſhall ſave them, or prevent 
„ 'Their being thrown a Prey to Dogs and Vul- 
« turs.” Thus ſpoke the King; the Greeks ex- 
preſs'd their Joy, In mighty Shouts, which 
made the Air reſound: As when the Waves: 
(puſh'd by oppoſing Winds, Which plow. the 
Occean from its loweſt Depths:) Daſh with 
Impetuouſneſs againit a Rock; Which, ſtand- 
ing in their Way, reſiſts their Fury. 3 

They all aroſe; and ruſhing forth, diſperſe 
Into their Tents ; they kindle inſtant Fires, And 
take a due Repalt ; they ſacrifice Each to the: 
Deity that he adores; Praying t' eſcape the 
Dangers of the Day. Atrides, King of Men, 
offer'd to 7ove, A fatten'd Bull, of five Years: 
old: around The Peers of Greece, a glorious- 
Circle flood ; Invited to be preſent at the Rites. 
Neſtor the firſt ; then King Jdomenens; Both A 
jaxesz then Diomed, Tydeus Son; Ulyſſes too, 
equal to ove for Wiſdom. (i) Brave Menelaus, 


ture of the Lacedemonian Mo- But what is remarkable in 
narchy, writes 3. Polit. 14. this Paſſage of Ariſtotle, is, 
that the Kings wer t abſo- | that after the two Verſes; he 
lute 5 that when they were a- { adds half a Verſe, which is- 
broad upon Expeditions, they | now loſt, For Agamemnon con- 
had an entire Authority, in | tinues, 
whatever concerned War; but 
in Council, they had no more] TIip yap SH “,,. 
Power than the other Princes . 5 
and — which appears For I have Power to puniſh thoſe 
by Homer; for Agamemnon be- | who diſobey my Orders. 
ing in Council, ſuffers the in- | (]) Brave Menelaus. ] It 
jurious Language of Achilles, j is ſufficient once for all to 
and when he was out of Coun- | give the Reaſon of theſe Epi- 
eil, he had Power of Life{ thets which Homer uſes. That 
and Death; All thi, = he, | which he gives here to Mene-- 
who ſhall abſeond the Fight. laus, Bohv & e, would be 


E 4. (in) un- 
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(n) uninvited went; Knowing the King a Sa- 


take the Barley. King Agamemnon, lifting up 
his Voice, Addreſs'd this Prayer to Heaven, 
and ſaid: Great Zove! Whoſe Glory and 
* whoſe Power have no Bounds: Who filleſt the 
% Immenſity of Heav'n ! Grant, that before the 
« Sun conceals his Light, And ſible Darkneſs 
% overſpreads the Earth; I may lay Priam's 
© Palace on the Ground, And burn with ho- 


crifice prepar'd, On whoſe Succeſs his Happi- 
neſs rely'd. They ſtand around the Bull, and | 


© with my Pike, pierce 


But took his Offerings, 


ridiculous, if it was literally 
conſtrued, good at making a 
Noiſe. But it Ggnifies valiant, 
intrepid, becauſe the common 
Effect of Fear being to cut 
ſhort the Reſpiration, and to 
take away the Voice, it is con- 
ſequently a fign that a Gene- 
ral or Commander is exempt 
from Fear, when he can cry, 
and give his Orders, with a 
loud Voice. 

m Uninvited went .] Ho- 
mer would obſerve here, that 
*tis for Strangers to be invited 
but that thoſe of the Family 
might go of themſelves, un- 
invited, ſuch is the Union which 
ought to reign in Families. 

() The Son of Saturn granted 
not his Prayer, but took his Of. 
jering.] Homer would ſhew, 


e ſtile Fire, the crackling Gates; That I may 


Hector's Armour: And 


© many of his Friends, around his Trunk, Pre- 
« cipitated bite the Duſt in Death!“ | 
(72) The Son of Saturn granted not his Prayer; 


and increas'd his Toiis. 


that tis not thro? an Averſion 


to Agamemnon, that 4 
does not grant his Prayer, ſince 
he receives his Sacrifice. God 
does not receive the Sacrifices of 
thoſe he hates. 


Hand at Prince, becauſe it 
was reſerved for another's; but 
he receives his Sacrifice; which 


afTures happy Succeſs in his En- 


terprize, and he prepares new 
Toils for him, which ſhews 
that the Obſtacles, which God 


oppoſes to our Deſigns are not 


always Marks of his Wrath, 


but only the Means which his 
Providence preſents to us, for ſuc- 
ceeding within the Time which 


he has deſtined, he makes us pur- 


chaſe with Difficulties the Fa- 


yours he beſtows on us. 


When 


«piter refuſes 
the De of Hector to the 


When they had pray'd to ove, and with the 
Barley Hallow'd the Victims, towards Heav'n: 
they turn'd Their Necks; and flew and flea'd: 
them ſolemaly. The T highs cut off, they wrap'd in: 


double Fat, Collops of other Parts were skewr'd 


upon them. And on the Altar burnt with holy 
Flames. After the Fire had quite conſum'd the 
Thighs, And when they had eaten of the ſacred: 
Entrails ; They cut the reſt in Pieces o'er: the: 
Flames; Roaſting each Piece, then down they 
ſat to feaſt. Each was content with his ab- 
lotted Share, And when they were replete with: 
hallow'd Cheer, Old Neſtor, fam'd for Wis- 
dom, thus began: © Oh Agamemnon, pow r- 
ful King of Men; Let us not here miſpend our: 
% Time in Words; Nor thus defer to execute 
„the Work Of Heav'n; but let the Heralds go 
around The Camp, and draw the Troops in- 
„ to the Field. Then lead them out to fight, 
* and give the Signal, That we the ſooner may 
begin the Battle,” TT ; 

The Son of Atreus follow'd Neſtor's Counſel 3. 
He bids the Heralds go; they make the Camp 
Reſound, and ſoon the Greeks are all aflembled: 
The Kings too, quitting Agamemnon's Preſence, 
Spread thro! the Hoſt, and drew the Soldiers. 
torth To fight, diſtinguiſh'd into Tribes and: 
Nations. (o) Among em, Pallas, ſhone conſpi- 


0% Among them , Pallas | Art, and with a Boldneſs ca- 
ſhone. } What Poetry! What | pable of ſtriking Terror. The- 
Nobleneſs is there in this I- Generals do not put the Troops 
mage! to deſcribe Troops who in this fine Order, 'tis Minerva 


put themſelves in Battle-Array | herſelf ; ihe ranges and animates- | 


with all the Order of military them. 
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cuous; Arm'd with th* (y) unconquer'd ever- 


during Ægis; 


From whence there hung (4) an 


hundred ſhining Rows Of Golden Fringe of 


marvellous Contexture : (7) Each equal to an | 


hundred Beeves in Value.. The Goddeſs, with 
this Shield from Rank to Rank, Impetuous talks, 


exciting them to Arms; And breathes into them | 


Ardour and Impatience. (s) War is grown 


Tweeter to them now than Home. (7) As when 1 


(p) vive; nelly Egis.] Agis | 
ſometimes ſignifies a Buckley, 
and ſometimes the Cuiraſs; it 
is here in the firſt Senſe, as may 
be ſeen by a Paflage of the 
fifth Book, where the Armour 
of Minerva is deſcribed at 
length. 

(q) A bundred Rows -of 
olden Fringe.) So I have ex- 

plained the Greek Word g- 

&&v0is They were properly lit- 
tle Ends of Skin with their 
Wool, which uſed to be put 
at the Edge of the Garments, 
cloſe to one another, and like 
| Feſtoon Work; wherefore, they 
are likewiſe called #opypBog. 
Ol &pyaio TroEkTwu Seppac- 
ra AveRaaaov Torg r H- 
Liu KPUCTEFOS. 

(r) Each equal to an bun- 
dared Beeves in Value.) Thus 
they called a Piece of Gold, 
which had on one fide the Im- 

xeflion of an Ox, and on 

| - other, the Head of the 
Prince, or of him that governed. 
Whence the Proverb, he carries 
an Ox. in his Tongue; which 
was applied to thoſe who had 
fald. their Silence, and who 


(s) War is grown ſweets | 
7 This is the 
Effect of Agamemnon's Coun- 


to them now, &c. 


ſel, which Homer ſo much praiſ- 


ed; the whole Addreſs whereos 


L have try'd to explain. 1 
(t) As when a fierce w ide · 
waſting Fire.] Homer has ſuch | 
a vaſt and lively Imagination, | 
that all Objects, which preſent | 
themſelves to him, imprets their | 
Image with fo much Force, 


that he afterwards refunds them 


with Compariſons equally No- 


ble and Simple, without for- 
getting the leaſt Circumſtance 


that may inſtru the Reader, 


and make him ſee thoſe Ob- 


je&as, as he himſelf ſees them; 


and this is one of the greateſt 
Beauties of Poetry. Homer, 
ſeeing this numerous Army 
march, makes five Compari- 
ſons running, entirely diffe- 
rent. 


when a fierce wide-waſting Fire, 
&c. The ſecond is upon the 


March and the different Mc- 
tions of ſo many thouſand Men, 
who go to embattle them- 


As in the Meads of 


elves, 


- held their peace for Money, I[Aſius, Sc. The third is up- 


! 


=, 


1 ; 2 


The firſt is upon the 
Shining of their Arms, As 


Boc 


a fiel 


digi- 


far 


thei! 
a dr. 
Aſiu 
Crar 


ou 
Art 


on th 
a5 t 
Sprin 
Ka 
fight] 
FC 
on t 
Diſci 
are 1 
and 2 
Chief 


* 


far diſtant Fields. 
their gorgeous Arms, Reflecting up 


ver does it, bur very aptly. 


2 Time which another 
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a fierce wide-waſting Fire devours Some vaſt pro- 
digious Foreſt on a Mountain; Illuminating the: 


So 


ſhone the Splendor. of: 
to Heav'n, 


a dreadful Light: (2) As on Cayſter's Banks in 
Aſius“ Meads, Prodigious Flocks of Wild Geeſe, 
Cranes, or Swans, Clapping their Wings, and: 

ouring from above, Are ſeen to light upon the 
Earth with Cries; Which make the ecchoing 


on their Number, As numerous 
as tie Leaves and Flowers of 
Spring. The fourth is upon the 
Ardour which they have for 
fighting» As Flies in Legions, 
&c. And the fifth and laſt, up- 
on the Obedience and good 
Diſcipline of theſe Troops who 
are ranged without Confufion, 
and are marſhalled under their 
Chiefs, As Flocks under their 
Shepherds. 
dity is admirable, the Wiſ- 
dom with which Homer uſes 
it, is no leſs ſo; for he ne- 


The time which is requiſite 


But if this Fecun- 


King of Lydia. In the Text 
they have falſly put an iota 
under the Word Ac, it muſt- 
be taken away. This Paſſage 
has not only deceived the mo- 
dern rue Oates but likewiſe- 
Virgil himſelf, who in the fizſe- 
Book. of the Geoygics ſays, . 


Jam varias pelagi volucres, 
& que A ſia * 0 8 
Dulcibus in ſtagnis rimanta 

Prata Cayſtri. 79 


It deceived Catullus too, when» 
writes in the Epithalamium to 
Mallius, , 


70 form a great Army, gives 
him leiſure to make all the 
neceXary Compariſons, By this 


admirable Secret he lets the 


Reader into the very Thing, 
and makes wonderful Profit of 
Poet 
would have loſt. | 
(2) In the Meads of Afius.} 
"Tis in this manner it muſt 
be tranſlated, and not in the 
Meads of Aſia; for Aſius can 
never be a Patronymic Ad- 
1efrive 3 'tis a proper Name 
Aſius; or Aﬀſtes, who was a 


2＋2＋»2—,—fn] «4% „%%% ———C—C ——T  — CD 34 


Floridis velut enitens 
Myrthus Afia ramulis. 


Strabo writes, that the Ancientsr+ 
thought this Meadow was thirty 
Stadia from Niſa pretty near 
the Banks of Cayſter, where 
they ſhewed little Oratones ſa- 
cred to the Heroes Cayſtrus and? 
Aſius, and which they till cat» 

led Ae:uov, Meadow. In He- 
mer e often find the Name ot 


E 6. 


a Hero called Afivs, who Was- 
Son of Hyrtacas. 


Meads: b 
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Meads afar reſound. Some ſettling e'er the reſt 
are half-way down; So did the Squadrons and 
Battalions move From out their Camp, tow'rds 
the Scamanadrian Plain: The Earth groan'd hor- 
ribly beneath the Feet Of Men and Horſes 
ruſhing to the War: They ſtood upon Sca- 
mander's ſpacious Meadows, As num'rous as 
the Leaves and Flowers of Spring: And as in 
Summer, Legions of {warming Flies Buz round 
a Shepherd's Cott at Milking-time, So did the 
_ Greeks advance againſt the Zrojans, Greedy of 
Blood, and eager for the Fight. Each Leader 


knew, and rang'd his Troops in order; With 


as much Eaſe (.) as Goatherds know their own, 
When they are mix'd with others in their Paſture. 


Atriges with a Mien beyond compare, Shone in 


the middle of the Combatants. (x) His Head 
and Eyes reſembled mighty Jove's, When from 
His Arm he hurls his laming Bolts; Tall as the 


(w) As Goatherds.) Hemer Eyes. He had the Stature of 
puts bere Herds of Goats, ra- Mars, for high Stature gives 
ther than other Herds, becauſe Majeſty; and, as Ariſtotle lays, 
Goats are the moſt ſtraggling; nothing that's little can be 
beſides, tis a D fa- handſome ; ſome Nations choſe 
miliar to the Orientals. Thus their Kings by their Stature: 
the Army of Hrael is compared and laſtly, he had the Strength 

10 two little Flocks of Kids, of Neptune ; for Neptune is the 
8 queſt duo parvi greges caprarum, Symbol of Strength, becauſe 

3 Kings, xx. 27. | he ſhakes the Foundations of 


(x) His Head and Eyes re- the Earth; and we know, too 


ſembled Jove's. | Here Homer | well, that Kings can ſhake the 
ſums up in two Verſes every thing | Earth when they pleaſe. Homer 


that forms a great King. He | therefore could not better de- 


had the Head and Eyes of Ju- ſcribe the Majeſty of Agamem- 


iter, that is to ſay, Prudence, | non, than by giving him the 


igilance, Care; for Fupiter | greateſt and divineſt Attributes 


extends his Providence over all, E the three moſt powerful 


and nothing is hidden from his | Gods, 


God 


ſerved 
re proa 
be gu 
That 


| Ep 


tendec 
are c: 
Fmen 
other 
a leſs 
have 
on of 
ble O 
noble 
born 
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God of War, and ſtrong as Neptune. He look'd 


remarkable above the reſt, (y) Like a proud 
Bull that lords it o'er the Meads. (23) Fove, that 
Day, gave him a Majeſtick Brightneſs, Which 


quite eclips'd the other Grecian Heroes. 


Say, Muſes, you who dwell in bigh Olympus, 
(For you, b'ing Goddefles, ſee all, know all; 


( Like a proud Bull.] 


After Homer has compar'd 4 


gamemnon to three Gods, one 
would think he debaſes him 
by comparing him to a Bull. 
Euftathius has very well ob- 
ſerved, that whoſoever ſhould 
reproach Homer with this, would 
be guilty of a falſe Criticiſm. 
That Poet deſcribes the Ma- 


jeſty of this Prince, by two 


mpariſons; the firſt is in- 


tended for ſublime Spirits, who 


are capable of perceiving the 
Fineneſs of the Allegory, the 
other is for thoſe who being of 
a leſs elevated Underſtanding, 
have need of the Repreſentati- 


on of Images,drawn from a ſenſi- | 


ble Objekt, but ſtill grave and 


noble; and ſuch is the Bull, 
born. to command and reign. 
For this Reaſon, Homer does 
not here compare this Prince to 
a Lion, for the Queſtion is not 
concerning Strength only; but 
to a Bull, becaule it relates to. 


Rule, and of marching at the 


Head of Troope, for which the 
Bull is fitter than the Lion. 
And therefore, the Lion is ta- 
ken for the Symbol of Tyranny, 
and the Bull for the Symbol of 
Royalty. | 
(2) * - that Day, ga ve 
bim a Majeſtick Brightneſs. } 


o 


Joat, Judith x. 4. 


Had not Agamemnon always 
this Majeſty ? wherefore, then 
does Homer ſay that Day ? For 
two Reaſons. 'The firſt, be- 
cauſe on the Day of Battle, A4- 


gamemnon had more Authority, 


and conſequently more Majeſty, 
than on other Days. And the 
ſecond, becauſe the Majeſty of 
a King certainly ſeems greater 
when he 1s at the Head of a 
great Army, and gives Orders 
to ſo many thouſand Men, and 
to their Chiefs, 
mer would inſinuate that the 


Majeſty of Kings, being an 
Emanation from that of God, 


is greater or leſs, according as 
God pleaſes to communicate his 
Spirit to them. Laſtly, 'tis a 
conſtant and received Truth, 
that God canencreaſe the Bright- 
neſs of a Prince, and heighten 
his good Mien when he pleaſes, 
as he can enereaſe his Beauty; 
there is a remarkable Example 
of this in Holy Writ. After 


Judith has laid aſide the Ha- 


bit of a Widow, and adorned 


and ſet off herſelf, God adds to 


her Beauty, a Brightneſs which 


ſhe had not before: Cui etiam 


Dominus contulit ſplendorem, quo- 
niam omnis iſta com poſitio, non 
ex libidine, ſed ex virtute pende - 


Whilſt 


Beſides, Ho- 
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(a) Whilſt we below know nothing but by 


| 4 
Fame) Say then who were the Leaders of the P. 
Greeks ? As for the Multitude, I could not name | —- 
them, 'Tho'l had twice five Tongues, and twice FF Wen 
five Mouths ; A Voice infrangible and Lungs mon 
of Braſs; Unleſs you aid me, Fove's Celeſtial es 
Daughters! Recounting to me all who. came 115 
from Greece: Jet I will name the Captains, and | Poe 
the Ships. . | 5 

1 . . | | whi 
(a) Whilſt we below know |will ſay nothing but Truth, | that 
nothing but by Fame.] This | We' have heard confuſedly of abſe 
is a very noble Turn of the the War of T.; but the Muſes Tri 
Poet's, to give an Air of Fruth know every thing exattly, and ever 
to his Fable. Men know no- can tell us the Whole of it. Ho- infe 
thing certainly, for they khow | mer would gain the Confidence whe 
nothing, but fm the confuſed | of his Reader, by making him the 
Reports of F ame; but the Gods] thereby believe, that he is not like 
know every thing, and conſe- ag Author of his Fable, and that mil 
_ quently if the Muſes ſpeak, they | he delivers nothing but Truth. in ( 
| | | | ten 
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P Eneleus, Leitus, Archeſilaus, Prothenor,Cloni- 
15, headed to the War The (a) ſtout St,, 


Homer, to gain the Attention of his Readers, and to preven 
chem from looking on this Roll, as a ſimple Liſt, which is com- 
monly an inſipid and dry. Work, took care to invoke the Muſes, . 
to ew that this Piece is no leſs worthy our Curioſity than the 
reſt, _ In effect, to ſupply the Action, which is the Soul of Poe- 
try, and to qualify the Irkſomeneſs which may ariſe- from the- 
great Number of Proper Names, with which this Lift is full, the 


Poet has wonderfully vary d it by antient Hiſtories, by Genealo- 


gies neceſſary for what follows, and by charming Deſcriptions, 
which give a real Delight. Homer, perhaps, is the only Poet. 
that ever made a Muſter-Roll which tired not. It is needleſs to 
abſerve here, that this Liſt gives the Fable a mighty. Air of. 
Truth, and ſerves very much tor the Probability; which is what 
every body has a Taſte of. But, perhaps, it may not be amiſs to 


in form 2 that Homer's Intention was to honour the Greeks, to- | 


whom he addreſſes his Inſtructions, and that if I may compare 
the Work of a Poet with that of a holy Legiſlator, he has done 
like Moſes, who, by his Book of Numbers, gives a Liſt of the Fa- 
milies and Tribes. This Liſt of Homer had the ſame Authority 
in Greece, as that of Moſes had among the Hebrews, and it was of- 


ten us'd to determine the Differences of People, contending for 


the Property of. ſuch and ſuch Territories. Calydon, for Ex- 
ample, notwithſtanding the Claim of the olians, was adjudg'd . 
to the Aitolians, becauſe Homer had put it here among the Cities 
of theſe laſt. The Athenians gave Seſios to thoſe of Abydos, be- 
cauſe Homer had ſaid, That the Abydinians pofſeſs'd Seſtos, A- 
bydos, and the divine Arisbe. The Milefians, and thoſe of Priene, 


pretending to the City of Mycale, one ſingle Veiſe of Homer, 


ſtronger than all Titles, gave the Victory to the firſt; and it 
was, upon a Verſe of the ſame Poet, that Solon put the Atbenians- 
in Poſleflion of Salamin, There have been ſeveral Volumes 
written by the Ancients on this Liſt, Apo'lodorus made Twelve 
Volumes, and Monogenes 'T'wenty three, But the beſt Commen- 
tary which can be had at this time, are the Books of Strabo, whox 
fhews that Homer was no lels excellent at Geography than, Poe- 
try» I ſhall not here enter into the Particulars of his Remarks, 
but ſhall. eontent myſelf to report what ſeems abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for the underſtanding of Homer; the reſt, tho very curious 
and uſeful, will not, perhaps, give any great Pleaſure to my. 
Readers; at preſent, we ſhall only ſeek, in Homer, Moral and 
Political Inſtructions, the Wonders of Poetry, and the Charms 
of Fiction, and not Geographical ExaRneſs. | 


(a) Stout Beotians: ] Becauſe: |with the Word Baotians, it 
Homer began this Catalogue [was call'd Baotia.5 as Laws. 


| Bands. 


| 


A Liſt of the Grecian Troops and Ships, + | N N 


| 


— 
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Bands. From Hyria, theſe, From rocky Aulis, 
Schenus,and from Scholus, From Theſpie, Graiæ, 
Eteonus' Heights, And from the Plains of Myca- 
leſſus came. To theſe Tlefins, Harma, and Ery- 
zbre, Eleon, and Hyle, and Ocalea, Peteon, and 


Medeon fam'd for ſtately Domes, Co pd, and Fu- 


treſis and lofty Thisbe, Gliſa, and Platea, and 
Coronea And Haliartus rich in fruittul Meads, 
Join'd their brave Sons, who ſhone in youthful 
Arms. With theſe th' Inhabitants of new-built 


Thebes, Wali'd with uncommon Art; they of (b) 


Oncheſtus, (Where Neptune s Temple ſtands, a 
glorious Dome:) Of Arne, fruitful of luxuriant 
Vines; Midæa, Holy Niſa, and Authedon, Which 
ſtands upon Z@014's utmoſt Bounds; Aſſum'd 
their Arms,and iflued to the War ; Of theſe were 
fifty Ships, and ev'ry Ship Bore againſt Troy, 
twice fixty valiant Men. . 

But the Z@071ans of Orchomenns, And of Aſple- 
don, follow'd to the War 4fealaphus and tout 


Jalmenus; Whom fair Aſtyocheto Mars bad borne; 
The lovely Maid endeavour'd to withſtand, In 


vain, the Force of the enamour'd God; He in. 
her own Apartment, in the Court Of her Sire 
Actor, ſeiz d her by Surpriſe. Theſe two brave 
Heroes thirty Veſſels brought. 1 | 
The Sons of Iphitus, Epiſtrophns, And Schedins 
led the Phocian Bands: they dweleln Ga- 


are cited by the firſt Word of! for Onche/?us was ſituated upon 
their Text. | | a little Hill quite naked, its 
() Oncheſtus, N here Nep- | Temple was alfo without any 
tune s Temple ſtands, a glorious | Shade. Pauſanias writ, that 
Dome.] The Greek Word 4x00; even in his time this Temple 
ſignifies a ſacred Wood; but was ſeen, as alſo the Statue of 


Strabo obſerves, that Homer | Neptune, and this &Aco;, but. 


here gives this Name to the] by this he meant the ſacred 
Temple only, tho” it was not | Inclaſure, and not the Wood: 


r ius, 


accompanied with a Wood 3 
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(c He headed the Abantes---- 
ſhove off the Locks that near the 
Forehead grew.] This is to praiſe 
the Courage of thoſe People. 
As they always came to cloſe 
grapple with the Enemy, they 
wore no Hair before, that they 
might not give their Adverſa- 
ry an Advantage; and they 
let the Hair grow which they 
had behind, becauſe they never 


oF HOMER. 


riſſus, and the Rocks of Python, In Crifſa, Pano- 
ta, and in Daulis, Auemoræa, and Hyampolis; 
They too who drank Cephiſſus' cryſtal Streams, 
And they who dwelt in fair Lilæa's Walls, Where 
that fam'd Flood begins his wat'ry Courſe : 
Brought forty Veſſels to the Shores of Toy; 
And on the lett of the Baorians lay 
Aiujaæ, the Son of Oileus, led the Locriaus; He 
had not the robuſt gigantick Frame Of Telamoni- 
an Ajax, and was arm'd With a light Corſlet, 
but of all the Greeks, None better knew, from 
his deſtructive Arm, With fatal Certainty, to 
launch the Spear. He from Calliarus, Cynus, 
and from Opus, From Scarphe, Beſſa, from Au- 
gea's Tow'rs, From Tarphe, and from T hrenins, 
by whole Side The fair Boagrius dra ws his watry 
Train: Led forty Veſſels, fraught with Locrian 
Heroes, Who dwelt beyond Eubea's utmoſt Verge. 
The brave Abantes of Enbea's Coaſt, Who 
J liv'd in Chalcis and [retria's Bounds: And Hi- 
| ſtiza, fertile in rich Wines; They of Cerinthus, 
near whoſe ſtately Walls The roaring Ocean 
rolls his angry Waves: They too of Syron, and 
the proud Caryſtus, And Dium, ſeated on a 
rocky Height, Were given to valiant Elephe- 
nor's Care; Chalcedon's Son, the Off ſpring of 
dread Mars! (c) He headed the Abantes to the 


Abantes only; it was in uſe 


eppes Torg xpoTYAoGthey 


' Th-ſeus conſecrating his Hair to 


93 


turned their Backs. This Cu- 
ſtom was not peculiar to the 


among other Nations, as the 
Arabians, of whom Herodotus 
ſaid, xeipovru. 3'UToTpPoyY,uack 


cut their Hair round, by ſhaving 


only the fore Part of the Head. It 
was for the ſame Reaſon, that 


War; 


94 


That near the Forehead grew; in Battle brave, 
They ſcorn to hurl the Javelin from afar; But 
ruſhing furious on the adverſe Bands, (4) With: 
dreadful Puſhes of their Lances p 


Tar IIIa Bon R. 
War; Who, to elude the Foe, ſhore off the Locks, 


pierce The 


Hair, we may ſee the Style of 


ſtrongeſt Helmets and the thickeſt Shields. They 
ſail'd in forty Veſſels againſt Tyoy. | 
The Men of Athens, the imperial Seat (e) O 


generous Eredsheus; (whom the Barth From her 


prolifick Womb brought forth, and whom Aſi- 


nerva plac d in her Illuſtrious Dome; (F) Where 


it was uſed to fight with; Hand 


Apollo, cuts off only that of the 
dre Part, as Plutarch relates. 
To conclude, in this manner 
of deſcribing Nations by their 


Holy Writ. Thus God ſays in 
Feremiab ix. 25. Viſitabs ſuper 
aennes qui attonſi ſunt in comam, 

 babitantes in deſerto. I will viſit 
3 all that bave the Corners of 
ir Hair poll'd, dwelling in the 
Deſart ; that is to ſay, the Ara- 
| bians, the Ammonites, the Mo- 
abites, the Idumæans. And in 
Chap. zlix. 32. Et diſpergam eos 
in omnem ventum, qui ſunt attouſi 
in comam. I will ſcatter into all 
the Winds, thoſe that ha ve the Cor- 
ners of their Hair poll'd, leaving 


' 
* 


to Hand, and this is what 
Homer calls an extended Lance, 
which is not dayted, but always 
held and never quitted. 

(a) Of generous Erectheus ; 
(whom the Earth from her pro- 
lifick Womb brought forth, and 


whom Minerva. | 'This 1s a 
Prince; The Earth brought him 
an Alien, but born in Attica 3 


to ſay, he was endowed with a 
great Wiſdom j and placed him 


he was very pious. 


only the hind Part of it. 
(4) With dreadful Puſhes of 


religious Form, at cert ain Peri- 
ods of revolving Tears. ] This 


their Lances pierce. ] The Greek; Paffage ſhould be tranſlated as I: 
| 1715 with their Lances extend - have done it; for Homer deſigus 
ed they pierce. And this is what here the Panathenean Feaſts, 


Strabo has explained in the be- 
ginning of his Tenth Book. 
The Lance, ſays he, was for two. 


s, either they threw it from 


them, as Achilles did, who boaſted | 
be could caft his Lance, as yr 


as another could his Fa velin; or 


which were celebrated every five 
Years, We cannot doubt, but 
they were a long time before 
Homer, and before the War of 
Troy, fince they were inſtitu- 
ted by Orpheus, and renewed by 
A 


the 


beautiful Commendation of this 
forth, that is to ſay, he was not 


Minerva educated him, that is. 


in her Temple, that is to ſay, 


(f) Where the Athenians is 


Trojan 
tain cel 
of a Ba 
ſerved, 


. who ca 


Battle 

(5) F 
der the 
had but 
the Tin 


x 
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the Athenians in Religious Form, At certain Pe- 


riods of revolving Years, Slay Bulls and Lambs 


upon her Holy Altars : ) Throng'd round the 
Banners of the brave Meneſtheus. Well did he 
know L e the promis'd Fight (g) To range 
the Horſe and Foot in fair Array: None but 


| ſage Neſtor could with him compare; Whom. 
greater Age had taught a greater Art. () Him 


fifty Veſſells follow'd o'er the Main. N 
From Salamin twelve Veſſels Ajax brought; 

(i) And near th' Arbenians rang'd em on the 

Shores. 8 


They who in Argos and Tyrinthia dwelt 3 


s Hermione and Aue: renown'd For gulphy Ca- 


verns and unfathom'd Depths; In Trœzen, 
Eiones, and Epidaurus, Whoſe Hills are cover'd 
with luxuriant Vines; They of Zgina, and 
Maſeta's Plains, Were led by Diomed, and Sthe- 
nelus: And brave Euryalus, Meciſtheus' Son ; 


But Diomedes bore ſupream Command: And 


cighty Veſſels brought to Jlium's Shores. 


They of Micenæ, and of wealthy Corinth, 


ho called the ordering of a | their Maſters. Tis this Verſe 
Battle xoopov. | | which _ ſay. Solon added to. 


They of Ornea, and Cleonæ's Tow'rs, They too 


(g) To range the Horſe and | they had not the great mari=. 


Faot in fair Array.) This is a | time Forces, which they had 
fine Eulogium for the City of | afterwards, and which rendered 


Athens, that in the Time of the | them ſo long time Maſters of. 


Trajan War, they had a Cap- | the Sea. | 

tain celebrated for the ordering | (i) And near th' Athenians 
of a Battle. The Ancients ob- | rang'd em on the Shores.] As ac- 
ſerved, that Homer was the firſt knowledging the Athenians for 


(6) Him fifty Veſſels followed | Homer's Text, to cauſe Sala- 
o'er the Main.] The Ponta min to be adjudged to the A- 
had but fifty Ships, becauſe at thenians. You need only read 
the Time of the Trojan War, Plutarch in. Selon's Life. 
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96 THE ILIAD Book II. 
of Arethurea's pleaſant Seats, (x) Of Sycione, where 
Aaraſtus firſt was King; Pellene, Agion, Gono- 
on gi. s Hills, Of Hypereſia, and * of 
ee far all the Coaſt, Thar lies along the 


as Bupraſium, Sea, and they who dwelt Near 
above Elis. 


ful Army! formidably glorious! But he con- 


48 above the reſt Shone with peculiar 


Glory: His bright Arms Gave a gay Terror to 
his awful Mien; His Look ſhew'd Majeſty and 
ſpoke the Hero Chief o'er a thouſand Heroes : 
Bold he was To battle bravely on the bloody 
Plain. And none of all the Princes of the 


"Greeks Brought ſuch a Train of Warriours to 


the Field. 


I) Of Sycione, where A- Book of the Æneis, & Adraſti 
Araſtus firſt was King.] How | pallentis Imago, ſays, Adraſtus 
was Adraſtus the firſt that reign- Nr Sicyonis, primus 2% Ar- 
ed in FSyc:one, if he was the givorum, ſocer Tydei Pol y- 
ſeventeenth King, according to nicis. Adraſtus was at firſt 
Pauſanias, and the twenty third, ' King of Sicyone. z afterwards 
according to Exuſebius? This | reigned at Argos,' and was Fa- 
Paffage is very perplexing. Sca- ther- in- Law to Tydeus and Po- 
liger, who perceived the Diffi- | lynices. But I am perſuaded, 
\culty of it, ſays in his Remarks Homer meant that Adraſtus was 
upon Evuſebins, p. 50. that we the firſt King of Sicyone ; whe- 
ſhould fee. whether Homer has ther becauſe thoſe who reigned 
not put here Tp&TK for rpoTs- before him were rather Tyrants 
pov, where Adraſtus reigned firſt 3 than Kings, or elſe, that he 
that is to ſay, where Adraſtus { had changed the Form of Go- 
reigned before be reigned at Ar-| yernment, Be it as it will, this 

os; for they inſinuate, that | Pafſage proves that in the Time 

fore he reigned: at Argos, he | of the Lian War, Sicyone had 
reigned at Sicyone; and this no longer its particular Kings, 
ſeems confirmed by Servius, who but made Part of Agamemnos's 
upon this Verſe of the ſixth Kingdom.“ 


7 They 


| ſpacious Helice, in gallant Arms, 
Follow'd Atri des in an hundred Ships. A dread- | 
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They who in & lowly Zacedemon _ 4 
dwelt Ia Phar&, Sparta, Meſſè, and 15 e eng 
Bei ſea, The fair Augææ, and Amy- ein. 
cles Holds, And Helos ſituate on the ta 
Ocean's Shores, In Laas, and Oetylos, came in 
Arms By Menelaus led: He ſixty Ships, Man'd 
J with ſtout Warriours brought: his warlike 
Bands From Agamemmon's were diſtin: him 
J Rage Drew to the War; he burnt with gen'rous 
Fury, (/) To vindicate the Rape of beauteous 
Helen; And to revenge the Sighs and flowing 
Tears, Which the fair Penitent pour'd forth in 
Floods. KS, 9 | : 
From Pylos, Neſtor ninety Veſſels brought; 
Prom fair Arene, and the Walls of 7 byros, Where 
Al pheuis rolls his Waves in ſhallow Streams; With 
kim went they of Ap ys' beauteous Town; Of 
Preleos, Cypariſſa, and of Helos, Amphigenea, 
and illuſtrious Dorios; There the harmonious 
Muſes Thamyris found, As from Oechalia's Plains 
he held his Way, From Royal Eunytus zand there 
they took A Laudable Revenge; () and ſcourg'd 


(1) To vindicate the Rape of | () And ſcourg'd his Pride.) 


beauteous Helen; and to revenge 
the Sighs and flowing Tears, &c.] 
This is the ſecond Time Ho- 
mer ſpeaks of Helen's Tears. 
There is in it a Becomingneſs 
which charms me. Homer, con- 
ſidering it would be offenſive in 
a Husband to overturn Europe 
and Afia, for the ſake of an un- 
faithful Wife, perſiſting in her 
Crime, inſinuates, that ſhe ei- 
ther did not conſent to this 
Rape, or that ſhe repentcd ; 
which ſaves Homer, ud juſtifies 


me, in theſe little Stories, 
which he ſprinkles up and 
down in his Poem, wraps up 
many important Leſſons. Here 
this Thamyris the Thracian is 
an Emblem of thoſe learn- 
ed Boaſters, and thoſe vain 
Poets, who think they write 
and fing better than the Mu- 
ſes themſelves. This Pride ſel- 
dom goes -unpuniſhed z; they 
loſe their Sight and Voice, 
and forget the little which 
they knew of their Art; that 


Menelaus. | 


£ 
IRA LLIZE £4. . . 22 


is to ſay, they fall into very 
his 


n 
8 


_ 


guiſh'd Tomiv.] Near the Moun- 


FR. | N 


5% Tur IL IAD Bookll; 
his Pride. Oft had he boaſted that he would 
obtain The Prize of Muſick; tho' the heav'nly 


Nine, The tuneful Daughters of Almighty Fove, 


: Should leave Olympus to diſpute the Crown. En- 


rag'd at his preſumptive Pride, the Muſes De- 
riv'd him of his Sight, his Voice, and Art Of 


ſweetly touching the melodious Strings. 


Th' Arcadians (u) under ſteep Cylleue's Brow, 
Near valiant Apytus' diſtinguiſh'd Tomb, They 


too of Pheneus, and Orchomenos, Of Ripe,Stratis, 
and Euiſpe's Tow'rs, Which ſtand expos'd to 


all the warring Winds. They of Mantinega, 
Stymphalos, and Tegea, And fair Parrhaſia iſſu'd 


to the War. By Agapenor led, Anceus' Son, 


He headed fixty Ships, and in the Ships Th' 
Arcadian Train, all gallant Warriours came. 


'Theſe Ships by Agamemnon were prepar'd, For 


diſtant from the Seas th' Arcadians dwell ; 
Train'd upon Land, unskill'd in Sea- Aﬀairs, 


groſs Faults, capable of hum-| ſeen even in Panſanias's Time, 
bling them if 
they would diveſt themſelves of mer had celebrated it in his 
Self. Love. Homer was very | Verſes, be had a. Curioſity to 
far from this Vanity, he attri-| ſee it. "Twas a Tomb with- 
buted all to the Muſes, and; out any Ornament, a plain 


nothing to himſelf. | Heap of Earth, ſurrounded - 


(a) Under fteep Cyllene's Brow,' with a Stone Wall. Homer 
Near. valiant X.pytus's diſtin- places this Tomb under the 
3 Cyllene, becauſe in- 


tain called Tricrene, or of the deed you paſs by this Tomb 


Three Fountains, there is ano- in the Way to the Mountain, 


ther Mountain called Sepia, the higheſt of all Arcadia. 


upon which this Æpytus, who This ſhews the great Know- 


was killed 1 a Serpent, | ledge Homer had of the Places 
is Tomb was | be deſcribes, | 


r a Moment who writes, that becauſe Ho- 
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They who inhabited Bupraſiums; they Of 
Flis, and the wide extended Coalts Between 
Hyrmine, the Olenian Stone, Myrſinus and Ali- 
, own'd the Sway Of four illuſtrious Captains: 
Each was Chief Oer ten large Veſſels, mann'd 
with Epean Bands. The Son of Cęeatus, Amphi- 
machs Govern'd ſupreme : next him brave Thal- ! 
pius ſway'd. The third Diores, Amarynces' 1 
Son : The fourth Polyxenus, a Godlike Hero! 
They of Dulichium, and the utmoſt Iſles, 
Nam'd the Echinades,which adverſe lie To Elis? 
Regions, and the roaring Mouth Where Achelons 
diſembogues his Waves: Throng'd round the 
Banners of illuſtrious Meges, (o) The Favourite 
of ove, and Son of Phyleus. He from his 
Father's Wrath, from Realm to Realm, A 
wretched Wand'rer fled; but fix'd at length, 
And at Dulichium ſettled his Abode. He forty 
Veſſels brought to Hion's Shores. „ 
( 59 The Cephaleniaus brave Ulyſſes led; 
With him the Ihacans, and they who dwell In 
the wide Foreſt of Neritos, they Ot Crocyle0s, 


han 4 - — 
—— yy * 


— 


Ne. _ 3 — — 


o) The Favourite of Jove , ry is related at length by Apolls- 


and Son of Phyleus.] By theſe 
Words, The Favoryite of Jove, 
Homer alludes to the Hiſtory 
of this Phyleus, who for hav- 
ing born Witneſs to the Truth, 
againſt his own Father Aug 
King of Elis, who refuſed to 
give Hercules the Recompence 
he_promiſed him, and which 


dorus, Lib. 2. Thoſe who love 
Truth are beloved of Fupiter. 
(D The Cephalenians brave 
Ulyfles led. } 
named the Cephalenians, he gives 
the Particulars of them; for, as 
Strabo bas obſerved, Homer calls 
by the Name of Cephalenians, 
not _ the Inhabitants of the 
ep 
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was agreed for, incurred his Iſle of Cephale nia, but alſo all the 
Diſpleaſurez but he was pro- Subjects of es, the Acarna- 
tected by Jupiter. The Hiſto-! mans, &c. | | | 
and 

0 | | | 

1 3 1 —- 
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and ficep Ægy lips, (4) Of Samos, and Zacynthiss, 


(Y) and all they 
the Iſles. 


ho held the Continent beyond 
Wich ſtout Ces ſail'd to adverſe 


Troy. Twelve Ships he brought, illuſtrious to 
behold, Gay in rich Colours, (g) which, from 
Head to Stern, Shone glorious, painted with 


Vermillion Dyes. 


 Thoas, Andremon's So 


\ 


n, th AÆtoliaus led; They 


in Pylene, Plenron, and in Oeuus, In rocky Caly- 


don, and Chalcis dwelt. 
Oenens were no more; 


(t) For now the Sons of | 


Both Stock and Branch 


was dead: dead was old Oencus, And Godlike 


Meleagen: 
aremon, Thoas' Sire: 
low'd to the War. 


and the Sceptec Deſcended to An- 


lim forty Veſſels fol- 


The Cretans who Gortina held and Coſſis; 
Tyctus, Miletus, and Lycaſtus. Tow'rs: Pheſtns 


(q) Of Samos. ] Which was 
alſo call'd Same. 

(% And all they who held the 
Conti nen t.] That is, thoſe of 4- 
earnania, and all the Nations 
which are on the Side oppoſite 
to the Iles. For it is ridicy- 
lous to believe, with the In- 
terpreters, that by the Word 
Epirus, Homer intended Epirus 


in a proper Senſe, for it was 


not in the leaſt under the Com- 
mand of U!yſzs. Epirus here 
fignifies only Continent. 


(s) Which from Head to Stern 
of Hipponous, and had by his 


ſhone glorious, ainted with Ver- 
million Dyes ] The Head and 
Steen denominate the whole 


were painted with Vermillion. 
Which ſhews that it was left 
off in his Time. ; 


(t) For now the Sons of Ozne- 


us Were no more.] Oenexs, King 
of Calydon, married Althea, 
Daughter of us, by whom 
he had three Sons and one 
Daughter, who married An- 
dramon ; be had alſo Melea ger 
by her. All theſe Children of 
Oeneus came to unfortunate 
Ends; the Mother dy'd after 
them, and Oeneus marry'd the 
ſecond time Perivea, Daughter 


ſecond Wife Tydeus, Father 


of Diomed. Oeneus was after- 
Ship, for the whole Ship was wards killed by 
painted with Vermillionz where- | Aprius. 


the Sons of 
Homer paſſes all this 


fore Virgil ſays, Pictas puppes, in two Words, without being 


fas carinas. Herodotus writ, 


that this was an old Cuſtom, i Hiſtory 3 
Ancieat'yy ſays he, all the Ships | Place fr it. 


tempred to give fo tragical a 
this was not the 


and 
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and Rutius fatn'd for ſtately Domes; And all 
ti: Inhabitants of Creta's Iſles; Potr'd ſrem an 
hundred Cities ruſh'd to War Under the Sway 
ot out Tdomeneus: And Merion dreadful as the 
God of Battles; Both eighty Veſſels led to con- 
quer Troy. | | | 
(a) The haughty Rhodians in three different 
Bands Prom Lyngdus, form Falyſſus, and Camirus, 
Follow'd Tiepolemus in nine large Ships. TIepo- 
jemus from Hercules was ſprung ; And fair 
Ast yoche, whom that brave Hero His Captive 
made (u) by Selleis cryſtal Flood, In Ephyre, 
hen his triumphant Arms Laid ſtately Cities 
vel with the Ground; And drench'd the crim- 
fon Plains with Streams of Blood. Th' unhappy 
7 outh, train'd in the Royal Court, (x) By an 
accurs'd Miſtake, Lycimuius flew, His Father's 
Uncle; and to ſhun the Rage Of Hercules's Sons, 


(%) The hanughty Rhodians.] | Eating and Building; and upon 
This Chara&ec which the Rho- | this, the Saying of Stratonicus 
gans had of being ſo proud, | is founded, That th: $.hodians 
is very ancient, | By. Homer | built as if th:y were always to 
WAS appriſed of it, as is ſeen | live, and eat as if they were tn 
by this Paſſage. For which | dre the next Day 
{eaſon, the Bully introduced (w) BySelleis cryftal Flond. 
by Terence in his Eunuch, Att. | This is to diſtingmſh it; for 
3. Scen. 1. ſays, there were ſeveral Cities ſo cal- 

1 ed z but that which was about 

Quid illud Gnat ho, 1 26 Stadia from Hlis, was the 

Quo pacto Rhodium tetig:-[orly one which had a River 

rim in convivio. called Selleis. | | 

Namquid dixi tibi? 5 { x ) By an accurs'd Miſtaks 

| | Lycimnius flew. Fe Going to 
The Haughtineſs of this Peo- ſtiike one of the Slaves of Ly- 
ple proceeded from their Rich- ¶cimnius, he mils'd him, and un- 
-5, and their Maſterſhip of the | happily killed Lycim, ius, wha 
Sea, they were allo wonderful- | was Alcmena's Brother, See 
iy magnificent, both in their | the Second Book of Apollodorus » 
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* a Fleet; Gather'd a martial Train, and 
fed to Sea. When he had travers'd long the 
ſpacious Main, Paſs'd thro' a dire Variety of 
Woes; Toſt and fatigu'd he put to Shore at 
Rhodes: Three Bands he form'd, which, in three 
diff rent Parts Fix'd their Abodes: then on 'em 
from above () Fove ſmil'd propitious, and with 
laviſh Hands, Showr'd down a bleſt Immenſity 
of Riches. 1 

(2) Three Ships from th' Iſle of Sue Nireys 
brought, Nixeus was from the bright Aglaia 
ſprung, And from pe, ok imperial Bed. Nireus, 
the far moſt lovely of the Greeks That ſail'd to 
Troy, except the Son of Thetis, Whoſe Frame 
divine was exquiſitely beauteous. But Nireus 
coward Soul diſgrac'd his Form: He brought 
few Warriours to the Shores of Troy. 


(y) Jove ſmil'd propitious, Fable, that Jupiter covered 
and with laviſh Hauds owns Rhodes with a golden Cloud, 
dows a bleft Immenſity of Riehes. ] from which he rained upon that 
In Tranſlations Regard muſt] Ifle infinite Riches, becauſe the 


be had not only to the Senſe,] Rhodians were the firſt that | 


but alſe very often to the Let facrificed to Minerva. Pindar 
ter, to dive into the AlluGons| reports this Fable in the 7th 
Which are made to ancient Fa-| Ode of his Olym pionics, 

bles, This is a very good Ex- Keio! Su- 

ample to prove what I urge. b &ytyuv veDir avs 

If I had tranſlated this Verſe TW YU CE Ypucdv. 

of Homer, barely with reſpect Jupiter cov'ring them with 4 
to the Senſe, I had put, and golden Cloud, rain'd immenſe 
they were favoured by Jupiter, | Kiches upon them. This is to 
who loaded them with Riches ;] ſhew, that thoſe who facrifice 


no body perhaps would have] to Minerva, are in no want of 


blamed my 'Tranflation ; ne-| any thing. r ä 
vertheleſs, Thad very ill tranſla-} (x) Tree Sys Nireus 
ted it ; for here it is not ſuffi - brought. } Homer repeats three 
cient to give the Senſe only; times the Name of Nireus, as if 
the very Letter muſt likewiſe} he were ſorry he had no far- 
be rendered. Homer in ſaying, ther Occaſion to ſpeak of that 


#tTEx608 TASTY, be poured| Prince, who was rich and hand- 
Kiches, alludes to the ancient] ſome, but by ud means brave. 


IT'hey 


Book II. OF HOMER, 103 
They of Niſyrus, Capathus, and Caſus, (a) Of 
Cos, Eurypylus, and Calydnæ Iſles, Follow'd the 
martial Conduct of Pheidippus, And Antiphus 
of the Herculean Race. They thirty Veſſels led 
to mare the 85 
Daughter of Zove, (S) celeſtial Muſe, recount 
The gallant Heroes of Theſſalian Argos: Who 
dwelt at Alos, Alope and Thachin: And they of 
Phthia, and capacious Hellas Renown'd for 
Women of the lovelieſt Form. The Myrmidons, 
Achaians, and Hellenians, Came with Achilles to - 
the Tyojan Plains In fifty Ships; but they remote 
from Battle, Shar'd not the glorious Danger of 
the Fight. Their Godlike Chief detain'd the 
willing Bands Within his Ships : for yet his ar- 
dent Soul, Burnt with Reſentment for the of- 
fer'd Wrong, When the fair Nymph was raviſh'd 
from his Arms: In her he loſt the ſole, the dear 
Reward, Of all his Valour whom he Captive 
took, When he had laid Zyrne//s on the Ground, 
O'erthrown proud Thebes, and, with his fatal 
Sword, Sent ſtout Mynetes, and Epiſtrophus, 
Down to the Shades of everlaſting Night. Thus 
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(a) Of Cos, Eurypylus. ] 
This Eurybylus was Son of Nep- 
tune and Afiyochea 3 he was 
killed by Hercules, who by his 
Daughter Chalciope had Theſ- 
ſalus, Father of Antiphus and 
Pbei di ppus. | | 

(5) Celeftial Muſe. ) Homer 
had carried his Liſt thus far 
in a Breath. Here he reſts 


himſelf ; aud when he pro- 


ceeds to ſpeak of Achilles, he 
takes Care to awaken the At- 
tention of his Reader, by mak - 
ing a ſecond Invocation to the 
| Moſes, which is as it were a 
freſh Beginning, of a ſecond 
Part of the Liſt; for the Hero 


of the Poem ſhould not be con- 
founded with the other Chiefs. 


F 2 


Tbere is a great deal of Art in 
xbeſs Repriies. 


lay 


ir 
; 
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eleven Shi | 
from Aametus ſprung, (c) And from divine 
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lay the Chief unactive, but e'er long He'll-ruſh 
to fight, and ſhine again in Arms. 

\Th* Inhabitants of ſpacious Phylace, Of 
flow'ry Pyrrhaſus, where to Ceres“ Name A thou- 
ſand Altars riſe; of fertile Icon, Autroue, and 
of Prelus* verdant Meads ; Follow'd Proteſilaus 


to the War, In fifty Ships; but he, unhappy 


Man! Deſcended immaturely to the Grave, 
Leaving his Wife o'erwhelm'd in Floods of 


Tears, And his whole Race in him extinct: He 


fell As the Greeks landed on the Trojan Shores; 


His too high Courage prompting him to tread 
Firſt on the hoſtile Ground; yet ſoon his Bands 


Found one to lead them to the dreadful Fight: 
Gallant Pozarches, Tphicius's Son; Proteſilaus he 
excelPd in Youth, But was inferior in heroick 
Deeds. Therefore the brave Podarches was in 
Arms, The Troops lamented his unhappy Fall. 

The Men of Phere, by the Lake ZBebers, And 
they of Bebe, Glaphyre, and Tolcos, Came with 
z a martial Train! Led by Enmelys 


Alceſta ; the excell'd All Pelias' Daughters in 
ſoft Beauty's Charms. | „ 
They of Methone, and Thaumacie, Of Meli- 


| ea, and the rough Olizon, Were led by Phi- 


loftetes ; well he knew To ſend the Arrow from 
the fatal] Bow; Seven Ships he brought, each 


2 bearing fifty Men; Expert to aim aright the 
deadly Dart: But he, unfit for War, remain'd 


at Lemnos, And groan'd beneath a direful 
pois' nous Wound Stung by a Serpent; thro” his 


(c) And from divine Alceſta.] | becauſe ſhe loved her oa” 
I am perſuaded, | 


ro that degree, as to die to ſave 
his Life. | 


Homer gives 
Alceſta the Epithet of Divine, | : 
8 ſwelling 
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ſwelling Veins The curſt Contagion ſpread ex- 
ceſſive Pains. There liv'd the Chief, a piteous, 
wretched, Object! But ſoon the Greczans mult 


his. Father got the very-.ſame . 5 
„„ * And 


implore his Aid, And 


by him overthow the 


Walls of Tray. His wailing Troops bemoan'd 


the abſent Hero; Tho' 


headed by a Warriour, 


brave in. Arms: [illuſtrious Medon, who by ſtol'n 
Delights, From Oileus and from beautcous Rhena 


ſprang. | 
They who in Thome, 


and Tricca dwelt, Oe- 


chalia, and in Eurytus's Seats, With Pogalirins 


and with ſtout Machaon, 


came to War ln thirty 
they were to heal The 
cure morbifick Pains. 


The Sons of Aſculapi us 
Ships; (4) well skill'd 
bleeding Wounds, and 


They who polleſs'd Ormeni um, and the Fount Of 
Hypereia ſtrong iſterion, And M ount Titanus, ver 
crown'd with Snows; Follow'd Eurypylus, Fve- 
7302's Son: Him forty Ships attended ver the Sea. 

They of Arz:fja, Orthe, and Gyrtone, Olooſon, 
ſeen from far; and rich Eloue, Had at their Head 


the valiant Polyperes 3 


Tirithous and Hipfoda- 


mi a's Son! She was deliver'd of him (e) the ſame 


Day His Sire Pirithous, the Son of Fove, Drove 


down the Centaurs from Mount Pelion's Holds, 


Cd) Well skill'd they were to 
beal.) For then Princes and 
Kings did not diſdain to ex- 
excile this Profeflion ; but were 
proud to learn any thing that 
might be uſeful to Mankind; 

( e) The ſame Day bis Sire 
Pirithous, the Son of Jove, drove 
down the Centaurs.] Thus you 
ſee the Birth of Polybætes, re- 
markable for the Victory which 


SITY 


| Day over the Centaurs. And 
by this, Homer ſThews, that that 
War laſted, at leaſt, nine or ten 
Months, fince it began at the 
Nuptials of Pirithous. Beſides, 
the Centaurs were not deſtroyed, 
they were only driven from 
Mount Pelion, and obliged to 
ſhut themſelves up in the Moun- 
tains of Th-ſſaly; near the Ars 
thices, who inhabited ſome Part 
towards Pindus. 


n 
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And chac'd 'em tow'rds the Hills of Æthice. 
With Polyperes, Leonteus ſhar'd The chief Com- 
mand; Ceronus was his Sire: Forty large Ships 
were ſubject to their Sway. 1 

Twenty two Ships from Cyphos, Gonnens 
brought; Him the Exicnes follow'd to the Field: 
And the Peræbi, tam'd for Feats of Arms; Who 
dwelt around the cold Dedona's Groves; With 
him went they who held the flow'ry Fields (f) 
Which 77rareſins waters with his Flood. Deli- 
cious Stream! It joins it's ſocial Waves With 
the clear Waters of the filver Penens; Yet 
mixes not, but glides away like Oil Upon the 
Top, and skims the nether Flood. (g) Tis too 


Cf) Which Titareſius waters.]j tions are always founded upon 
This River was called Titareſi- ſome Truth. He ſays, that 
us, becauſe it glides through | Titareſius was an Emanation 
Mount Titarus, which belongs | from Styx, becauſe it's Source 
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to Mount O'ſympus. It did not 
mix its Water with that of 
Pexens, becauſe it was fat and 
oily, by reaſon of the Earth 
thro? which it paſſed; for as 
Strabo obſerves, where you find 
a nitrous, bituminous, and ſul- 
phureous Water, you will alſo 
find an unQtious Sort, indeed, 
this laſt is the moſt rare, but 
there are ſome of them; we 
are afſured, that by digging 
near the River Ochus, were found 
Springs of Oil. Homer was 
not willing to omit ſo extraor- 
dinary a Thing, which ſhews 
that he perfectly knew the Na- 
ture of the Places he had occa- 
fon to mention, 


(g] Tis to à Branch of vene- 


does not 


was called Styx. Near Peneus, 
ſays $:rabo, Lib. 8. is a Water 
which they call the Water of Styx, 
an Ema nal ion of a. mortal Wa. 
ter, and which is held Sacred 
for that Reaſon. It was ſacred, 
and therefore the Inhabitants 
uſed to {wear by that Spring, as 
was the Cuſtom in ſeveral Places. 
to ſwear by Rivers. And this 
is what Homer was minded to 
inform us. But, ſay ſome, ſince. Þ 

the Source of Titareſius wasſo ©? 
mortal, Wherefore does Homer 
call it delicious? He did it by 
way of ReſpeRtfulneſs, KRG 
the Source was Sacred, and uſed: F 
to be ſworn by, He calls it 
delicious, through a Senſe of © IM 
Fear and Aufulneſs, as the 


yable Styx. ] Homer 
{ay this at a venture, for his Fic- 


Furies are called Eumenides, - : 
gentle. hos = |: 


JE Name confirms, Is fix'd as Fate, and of tremen- 
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a Branch of venerable Styx, So ſacred even to 
th' immortal Pow'rs; That whatſoe'er its awful 


dous moment. | 
Zenthredon's Son, illuſtrious Protheus led (5) 
The fierce Magneres, whole Abode is round The 
leafy Pelion, and the Banks of Peneus. He forty 
Veſſels brought to [iou's Shores. Theſe were 
the Captains of the Grecian Holt, ; 
Now ſay, celeſtial Muſe, what King, what 
Hero Ot Greece was moſt renown'd for martial 
Deeds, (i) And who was he, that had the nobleſt 
Steeds? | | 
Enmelus, King of Phere, brought to Troy Two 
gallant Mares, egregious to behold; Swift as 
dae wing'd Inhabitants of Air; The ſame their 
Colour, Age, () and ſame their Size; (1) Them 
on Pierea's Hills Apollo bred, And whenſoe'er 
they ruſh'd upon, the Foe, (#2) They bore the 


Terror of deſtructive Mars. 


) Thefierce Magnetes ; whoſe 
Abode is round the leafy Pelion.] 
It ſeems by this Paſſage of Ho- 
mer, that Magneſia did not 
take up all the Extent allowed 
it by our Modern Maps, which 
aſſign to Magneſia the Cities 
ot Enmelus, and thoſe of Phi- 
| loFetes. | 
t.) And who was be, that had 
the nobleft Steeds.] Homer makes 
no Scruple of interrogating the 
Muſes, concerning the Horſes, 
as well as Men, to ſhew that 
Horſes make a very conſiderable 
Part in Armies, and very of- 
ten contribute no leſs than the 
Soldiers to Victories and other 
Succelles.. 


. 


(k) And the ſame Size, ] 
The Greek Expreſſion is re- 
markable, and deſetves to be 
explained; paÞvay em? varou 
2:04, perpendicularly equal from 
the Back; that is to ſay, the 
ſame Line would- have ferved to 
meaſure them, | 

(1) Them on Picria's Hills 
Apollo bred. ] This is the ut- 
moſt Poetry can ſay of a Horſe, 
that Apollo himſelf bred him on 
the Mountains. 

(m) They bore the Terror of 
de ſtructive Mars.] Some In- 
terpreters have thought, that 
Homer meant, that theſe Mares 
had a Lance marked on their 


Thigh, and this being an In- 
Or. 
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Of all the Princes, Telamoni an Ajax Was far 
the braveſt in advent'rous Deeds; When Thetis? 
- Son was abſent from the Field. But to that 


Chief he gave the Prize 


| of Valour ; Nor could | 
Emmntlus Steeds with his compare. 


Yet from 


the glorious Battle he refrain d; And ſtung with 
Anger brooded o'er his Wrongs. 55 


(a) Mean time his Soldiers, on the Ocean's 


Shores, In manly Sports beguil'd the tedious 


ficument of War, may be cal-| the armed Men. He mocketh at 


led The Terror of Mars. It is 


certain, that in this Poet, Mays 


Fear, and is not affrighted ; 
neither turneth he back from the 


ſometimes ſignifies. a Lance, a] Sword. The Quiver rattleth a- 


Sword. I know well enough, gainſt him, the 


that the Cuſtom of marking 
Horſes in the Thigh is very 
ancient, ſince Anacreon ſays in 
Ode 51. that Horſes bore on their 
_ Thigh the Mark of the Fire. But 
fuch a Senſe, in this Place, I 
ſhould think flat and unwor- 
thy of Homer, who, doubtleſs, 


glittering Spear 
and the Shield. He ſrealloweth 
the Ground with Fierceneſs and 
Rage: neither believeth he that 
it 15 the Sound of the Trumpet. Job, 
XXXIX. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. 

(nun) Mean time bis Soldiers on 
the Ocean's Shores, In manly Sports 
beguil'd the tedions Day. | Ho- 


meant only to praiſe the Cou- 


rage aud Intrepidity of theſe, 


mer loſes no Occaſion of praiſing 


Achilles, and heig htning his Glo- 
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Mares, who in Battle carried ry, even When he does not fight, 
Terror through all the Ranks; Here he repreſents his Troops 
this Idea is beautiful and noble. ſo well diſciplined, that when 
Homer was not the firſt who they were our of Action, their 
took a Fancy to deſcribe the | Diverſions were Warlike. But 


Pride of a War-Horſez in Fob the Decorum that charms me 
weread an incomparable Deſcrip- here, is the Difference the Po- 


rion of ſuch a Horſe. Haſt thou 
given the Horſe Strength? Haft 
thou cloathed his Neck with Thun- 
der ? Canft thou make him afraid 
' 85.a Ga ſhopper? The Glory of his 
Noftrils is terrible. He paweth 
in the Valley, and rejoyceth in 
bis Stre-gth : be goeth on to meet 


'et makes between Achilles's 
Soldiers and their Captains 


the Soldiers divert themſelves, 


but the Captains, as more ſen- 
ſible of Glory than the Sol- 
diers, walk about in the Camp, 
ſorrowful and diſconſolate, be- 
cauſe their General does nat 


Day ; 


__ 
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Day; Some whirl'd the Diſcus thro' the yield- 
ing Air; Some launch'd the Jav'lins from their 
nervous Arms; Or drew the Bow, and ſent the 
hiſſing Dart. Their Steeds unactive in their 
Tents remain'd (o) Cloſe by their warlike Chari- | 
ots; and receiv'd Continually a freſh Supply of 
Food. But the brave Chiefs of theſe T hefſalian 
Bands Oft tow'rds the glorious Battle turn'd 

their Eyes; And walk'd diſconſolate around the 
Camp, Becauſe their Gen'ral led them not to fight. 
The Army now ad vanc'd in deep Array; 
The horrid Luſtre of their blazing Arms Ap 
pear'd, as if a wide devouring Fire Went eating 
up the Plain: the tremblirg Earth Groan'd un- 
derneath their Feet, () as when dread ove 
Hurls down his burning Bolts upon the Moun- _ 
tain, Which overſpreads Typhæus' Horrid Form! 
In Arima, where ſtands the Giants Tomb: With 
the ſame Noiſe the Earth reſounding groan'd, 
While the Greeks march'd to Battle o'er the Plain. 


lead them to Battle. Euſtathius Notice of the Brightneſs of their 
was mightily deceived in this Arms, which he compares to a- 
Pafſage, and ſpoil'd all the great Fire, and of the Noiſe 
Beauty of it, in referring of 8 to] of the Troops, wha made the 
cob, whereas it refers to &v4x-| Earth groan under their Feet, 
Tro, 01 AvituTecC. ſafterwards joins theſe two Ideas 

(0) Cloſe by their xuarlike Cha · by this Compariſon of Typhoeus, 
riots. ] It appears in other Paſ-| by whoſe means the Earth burns 
ſages of Homer, beſides this, and groans at the ſame time, 
that tho' the Chariots were in vx? uaitTa, nt? ge n 
| the Stables, they were, however, This Remark ſeemed to me 
covered againſt Wind, Duſt and worthy to be related, becauſe- 
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(p) As when dread Jove hurls (0) In Arima. ] That is, im 
dow: hit burning Bolts upon the\ the Ille of A yarrazor Pithecuſa, 
Mountain, whichoverſpreads 'Ty | oppoſite to Compania. It is cal- 
phoeus.] It is worth obſerving}led Pithecuſa and Arima, becauſe 
r Euſtathius, with what Ade ſ it abounded with Apes. See the 
dreſs Hamer, after having take l Interpreters upon that. 


E 5 ; _ Swilt- 
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Swift footed Tris, fleeter than the Wind, The 


| Meſſenger of Gods, diſpatched by 


ove, De- 


ends to Troy to tell the dreadful News: (7) She 


found the Tyojans met, bo 


Conſultation at the Royal Gates Of Priam's 


th old and young; For 


Court; and in a Moment took The Voice and 

Mien of Priam's Son Polites; (5) Who, truſting: 
to the Swiftneſs of his Feet, Kept guard without 
the Walls; upon the Tomb Of Alſyetes, watch- 
ing when the Greeks Should move to Battle, and 


aſſault the Town. 
took, and. thus began : 


ow 


His Voice and Form ſhe 


& Tis, Priam, your Delight to waſte the time 


In empty Speeches and in vain Debates; Se- 


. cure as if you were 


in height of Peace; 


«-Whilſt an inevitable Fight approaches. Full 
«< many Battles have theſe Eyes beheld, But 
never {aw ſo great a Force till now. The 


GEreeks as numerous as the Leaves of Trees, 


Or Sands upon the Shore, to Battle move. 
Hector, for tis to you I chiefly ſpeak; Fail 


* not to execute what I adviſe. With foreign. 


<« Troops the Streets of 


Troy abound ; and va- 


*. rious Nations vary in their Tongues ;. Let 


(r)] She found the Trojans! 
met, both old and young, for Con- 
ſultation at the Ro al Gates, of 
Priam's Court.) This was the 
Cuſtom of the Orientals. The 
Aſſemblies were held at the 
Gates of the City, or at the 

Gates of the King's Palace. 
Haly.Scripture furniſhes us with 
a. thouſand Examples of it, and 


Fo 


the Grand- Seignior's Court. 
neſs of his Feet. 
Centry fo far from the Ram- 
dared to. have done, had he 


| from. thence. this Exprefſion is 


might have ſurprized him. 


«then; 


derived at the Porte, meaning, at 
(s) Who truſting to the Swift · 
his Swiſtneſs. 
made him fe bold as to ſtand 
parts 5 which he would not have 


been heavier; for the Enemy 


1 


— 
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© then each Nation form a ſep'rate Band; And 
„ ev'ry Captain lead his Countrymen,” _ 
Hector well knew the Goddeſs by her Voice: 
(t) And ftrait diſmiſs'd th Aſſembly. They to 
arms Aſſiduous run, and open every Gate. Of 
Troy: and in a moment Horſe and Foot Impe— 
tuouſly ruſh out with mighty Tumult. Be- 
fore the Town, (z) there is a riſing Ground Of: 
large Extent, from which on ev'ry Side By flow: 
Degrees ſhelves down an eaſy. way. (w) Men» 
callit Batieia, but the Gods (x) Myrinna's Tomb, 
a gallant female Warriour. There both the: 
Trojans, and Allies of Troy, Diſtiatly form'd 
themſelves in deep Array, (5) The great and va-- 


(t) And ſtrait diſmiſs'd th 
Afſembly. They to arms aſſidu- 
ons rune) Hector does not an- 
{wer the Goddeſs, becauſe he 
would not loſe Time in unneceſ- 
ſary Speech. The Thing preſ- 
ſes, and it is not a Time to 
Talk, but At. 

(4) There is a riſing Ground 
of large extent.] This is the 
little Hill which Homer in o- 
ther Places calls Callicolone, 
which Strabo places ten Stadia 
from the City, and is about $6 
Stadia in Extent. | 

(w) Men call it Batieia, but 
the Gods, &. J 
{aid upon Verſe 40g. Book I. that 
the Gods do not call things by 
the ſame Name as Men do; I 
add, that Homer meant by this 
no more than that thoſe who 
are inſtrutted in Antiquity, aud 
to whom the Muſes bave reveal - 
ed Things done of old, do 
know. that it was the Tomb of 


. 6 


To what I. 


Myrinna, while others thought _ 
it was that of Batieia. ; 

(x) Myrinna's Tomb, a gal- 
lant female Warriour.] Who» 
was a Queen of the Amazons. 
By this we ſee the Cuſtom. of? 
interring Heroes and Heroines- 
at the foot of Hills and Moun- 
tains, or. rather heaping, up ſo 
much Earth upon thoſe Tombs... 
as in Proceſs of 'Time, they be-- 
came Mountains and Hills. 

( y) The great and valiant: . 
HeQor.] Homer having given a 


|| Liſt of the Greeks, proceeds to 


give the like of the Trojans and; 
their Auxiliary Troops; and! 
this laſt is neither leſs exact, 
nor leſs full of. curious Fhings, 
than that of the Greeks. . One” 
Demetrius of the City of Sepſis + 
in Mya, made a very. copious 
Comment upon it; for the An- 
cients quote it as. far as the: 


26th Book. 


| | \ 
uk Ii Bock II. 
Jiant Hector, Son of Priam, Headed the num'rous 
formidable Trojans. They burnt with noble 
Ardor for the Fight; And hand to hand to. 
battle with the Foe. | 4 
Lucas, whom the beauteous Queen of Love, 
Eompreſs'd-on 74a, to Anchiſes bore ; Led the. 
Dardanians with Antenor's Sons: Archilochus 


and Achamas, valiant Men Well skill'd in all. 


the various Forms of War, „„ 

They who poſſeſs'd the rich Zeleia's Plains, 
Beneath the Foot of Ida; they who drank The 
Waters of the deep A e pus Flood, Follow'd ſtout 


Paularus, Lycaon's Son; (2) To whom Apollo 


zwe a Bow and Darts. 
They who inhabited (a) Ape ſus' Towr's, And 
Aadraſteia, (b) and Tereia's Clifts With Piryeia, 
iſſued to the War; Led by A4araſtus and illu- 


ſtrious Amphus, Arm'd with a Coat of Mail: 


both gallant Sons. Of Merops the Percoſian; he 


foreſaw Whate'er ſhould come to paſs, the Chief 
of Augurs; And thus foreſeeing gave his Sons 
command To fly a War that would | conclude 
their Lives: But, tho' forewarn'd, they diſ- 
obey'd his Voice, Drawn by. ſuperior. Fate to 


meet their Neaths, 


They of Percote, who by Practius' Streams 
Made their Abode 3 they of divine Arishe; Of 


( 3) Ts.whow Apollo gave 2 the ſame which he elſewhere 
calls Pæſus; it ſtands on the 
Mew that a Man excels in an] River of the ſame Name, which 
Art, ſay ; that the Inſtruments| diſcharges itſelf into the Pro- 


Bow and Darts. | Poets, to 


af the Art which..he profefles, | pontis. 


were given him by the God him-] (U) And Tereia's Clifts. 1 
ſelf, who preſides over that Art.] Tis the ſame which Strabd 
(4a) Apaſus' Towers] "Tis calls. the Mountain of Rhea, 


Seftos. 


Se. 


* 
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Seſtos and Alydos, march'd in Arms By Aſius 
led ; the Son of Hyrtacus. Aſius deſcended to 
the duſty Field By Horſes drawn, of a moſt. 
beauteous Form ; Whoſe haughty Paces ſhook. 
the ſolid Ground. (c) He from Arisbe came, 
cloſe by whole fide The Cryſtal Selleis roll'd 
his Silver Flood. „ Xe 
They who poſſeſs d 7 arifa's (d) fertile Plains 
Well skill'd to hurl the Spear, Pelaſgian Bands 
Follow'd Pylæus, and Hipporhous. The Fa- 
vourites of dreadful Mars, both; they To Li- 
thus the Pelaſgi an ow'd their Births. „ 
Pirous and Achamas the Thracians led; Who 
dwelt between the Helleſpontic Sea. 
Enphemus headed the Ciconiam Files; Pyraich- 
mes the Peonians; (e) who us'd Darts Faſten'd. 
to leathern Straps; (F) He from afar, From 4- 
mydon, and diſtant Axius' Flood (g) Whoſe beau- 


(a) He from Arisbe came, cloſe] 
by whoſe fide the Cryſtal Selleis.] 
Homer gives to underſtand, that 
Arisbe was the. Place where that 
Prince ere as vm This C1- 
ty was near Lampſacus and Aby- 
dos; and it had a River of the 

ſame Name with that which 
waſhed the Walls of Epyrus in 
Greece. : 


what the Word &yxva5rotov 
properly ſignifies. The Laitns 
called it amentatum jaculum 3 
it was lanced, and pulled back 
again by the Thong, which was 
never looſened from the Hand. 
(f) He came from a very re- 
mote Country.] For the Land 
of Amydon, and the River Axi- 
us, are between Botzeus and Am- 


(4) The fertile Plains of Lai 
rifſſa. |) Two hundred Sadia 
from Troy, there was a Town 
of that-Name near Hamaxita ; 
but Homer does not mean that; 
he ſpeaks of Lariſſa, which was 
near Came, a thouſand Stadia 
from Troy. | | 

(ez) bo «s'd Darts faften'd 
to leathern Straps. ] This is 


| phaxitus;5 Axius falls into the 


Sinus Thermaicus, on this ſide 
Theſſ alonica. | 

(g ) Whoſe beauteous Waters 
aver flow the Fields, &c. I have 
followed the common Reading 5 
but Strabo tells us, that the Anci- 
ents read this Paſſage thus, which 
is very different ----  #4aAtGov 
I Twp i u ,in, that is to : 
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teous Waters overflow'd the Fields Came to 
Partake the Glory of the War. 


Book II. 


() From the Enerian Realm, renown'd in 


Arms, Pylemenes the Paphlagonians brought: 
They in Cytorus dwelt and Saſamus; And in the 

Cities, which with ſtately Pride, Stand on the 
ſmooth Parthenius' flowry Sides. Round Co- 


a and Agialus's Tow'r, And the aſpiring Ery- 
thinian Rocks: Epiſtrophus and Dius led the 


Bands Of Halizonans, 


who came o'er to Troy 


From the Black Sea's extreameſt Bounds, (i) the 


= Realm Of th' Alybes, renown'd for Silver Mines. 


(K) Chronts, and Eunomus, the learned Augur, 
Headed the Myſians; but th' unhapy Sage With 
all his Art could not avoid his Fate: He by. 
Achilles“ Sword, at Xanthns ſtream, Received his 
Doom ; when that tremendous Hero-Slaughter'd 


: ſay, into which all the fine WWa- 
ters of the Country diſcharge? 


themſelves Homer could not 
Praiſe Axius for the Beauty of 


its own Waters; it being very 


muddy; but he pr it for 


the Beauty of the Rivers, which 
run into its Channel, and which 
are very fine. Thus a Man not 


very commendable in himſelf is 
often praiſed for the Virtues. of 


his Kindred, and-the noble Al- 


liances of his Hoyſe. : 


(b) From the Enetian Realm, 


renotun d, in Arms. ] The firſt 


Inhabitants of Pap}: gonia were 
called Enetes. heir Leader 
being killed at Troy, they ſpread 


themſelves in Thrace, and after-- 


wards went with Antenor to the 
Adriatic Gulph, where they 


founded the famous City, which 


from their Name was called. 
Enetia, Venet ia, Venice. See Stra- 
bo, lib. 1 f 


(i) The Realm of the Aly- 


bes.] Theſe Alyhes are the 
ſame with the Calybes in Phar- 
nacia, on the Black Sea. Stra - 


bo writes, that in his Time, 
there were ſtill Iron Mines, 
which formerly had been Silver. 


This may be ſeen in his 12th. 


Book, wherein he reports the 
different Sentiments of the An-- 


cients on this Paſſage of Homer, 


and the Criticiſm of Epborus, 


who correQed it raſhly, and 


contrary to the Authority of. 
the Manuſcript. 

(k) Headed the Myſians. J. 
Myſians between Bithyaia, and 


the Mouth of Alſepss, 


1 
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the Trojans and th' Allies of Troy, And choak'd- 
the Flood with Thouſands he had ſlain. 
Aſcanius, eager for the promis'd Fight, And 
Godlike Phorcys led the Phrygian Band, (1). 
From rich Aſcania's far diftant Plains. 3 
Maſt hies and Antiphus, Illuſtrious Chiefs! The 
far more famous for ad vent'rous Deeds Of all 
who near (22). Gygea's Lake were born: Led 
(u) the Meonian Bands who made abode On the 


low Plains beneath Mount Tuolus“ Brow. 
(0) The Carians who in barb'rous Tones ex- 
preſs Their jarring Words; who in Miletus 


(1) From rich « Aſcania's far 
diſtant. } There were two Aſ- 
cama's ; one of Phrygia, be- 
cauſe it contained Phrygia, and 
this was the moſt remote; the 
other nearer, was Myſtan Aſ- 
cania, where Nicæa was. 


(m) Gygza's Lake.] This 
Lake was in Lydia, forty Sta- 
dia from Sardis. It had that 
Name from a King of Lydia 
called Gyges; ancienter than 
the Gyges, who ſucceeded Can 
daules; and thence Lydia was 
alſo called Gygæa, a Name which 
is retainad a long time, and of 
which ſome Footſteps are ſeen 
in the Prophet Exekiel, who liv- 
ed a great while, after Homer, 
and who called it Gog, in Chap. 
xxxviii. ver. 2. his Lake 
was afterwards called Coloe: 
Diana had very near it a Tem-. 
ple, where ſhe was adored un- 


der the Name of Coloene. 


(n) The Meonian Bands.] 
$trabo obſerves, that Homer calls 


e, who after him were called 
Meonians with an 4, Malovcg . 
(o) The Carians who in bar- 
b'rous. Tones expreſt Their jar- 
ring Words. ] Why does He- 
mer, who never called any Peo- 
ple barbarous, attribute here 
a barbarous Language to the 
Carians ? Strabo has made a 
long Diſſertation, in his four- 
teenth Book, upon this Paſ- 
ſage; and after he has con- 
futed the Reaſons of Thucydi- 
des and Apollodorus, he ſhews 
that the Carians are ſaid to 
have a barbarous Language, 
becauſe being almoſt the on- 
ly People who had any Com- 
merce with the Grecians, (for. 
they uſed to ſerve in their 
Troops for Hire) they made- 
a Compound of the Carian and. 
Greek Tongues; ſo that they. 
ſpoke neither Carian nor Greek. 
This hinders not, but what Apol-- 
lodorus ſaid, might be true, that. 
the Ionians hated the Carians 


the Lydians Meonians with an 


extremely 5 and that Homer, 
who was an Jomans intended. 


dwelt ; 
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dwelt; ( The woody Phthirian Hills, and 
on the Banks Of crook'd Meandcr's Stream, 


and on the Head Of ſteepy Micale, attended 


Naſtes, And ſtout Amphimachus, the Sons of 
Nomion. (aq) Amphi machus deſcended to the Fight; 
Like a young Girl, adorn'd in Veſts of Gold: 
Fool as he was! the uſeleſs glitt'ring Pride Could 
not preſerve him from - the untimely Death. 
Achilles ſlew him near the bloody Waves OF 
Xanthus, and to grace his victor Arms, Stripp'd: 
the vain Warriour of his needleſs Gold. 

Sunpedon ſprung from Fove and Godlike Glau- 
cas, (7) Headed the Zycians from the utmoſt 
| — Of Licia, and from the gulphy.Xanthus? 

Flood. | 


it as a Sarcaſm upon that Peo-JLetter which the Prophet Fe- 


remiah writ to the People of 


e. N 5 
£ 20 The o Phthirian.] ee who were going into 


Hecateus aſſures us, that it was 
Mount Latmus, near Hexaclea. 


(0 Amphimachus deſcended 
to the Fight, like a v Gir! 
adorn'd with Veſts of Gold.] Ho- 
wer plainly, by this, condemns 
ih a Soldier all ſtudyed Finery, 
and far-fetched Ornaments; it 
is enough, that his Arms and 
Cloaths be good: If there muſt 
needs be any Ornament, it 


aptivity, after the City and 


Temple were burnt. The Pro- 


pres ſpeaks of the Idols of the 


aby'ontans, which were loaded, 


according to the Cuſtom, with 
Ornaments of Gold: Et ſicut 
virg'ni amanti ornamenta, ita 
accepto auro fabricati ſunt. And 
taking Gold, as it were, for a 
Virgin who loves to go gay, they. 
5 Crowns for the K 

their Gods, Baruch vi. 8. 


Mould be upon his Arms. Ho- 
mer could not better deſcribe. 


(r) Headed the Lycians from 


the ut maſt Bounds of Lycia.] This 


theſe golden Ornaments than by ſis to diſtinguiſh theſe Lycians, 
ſaying he was tricked out like a from the Lycians commanded by, 


young Girl. This Compariſon 
is found Word for Word in the 


— 
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Pandarus, who bordered upon 


Troy 0 


eads of 
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Argument of the Third Book. 


HE Armies being in ſisht of each. 
other, Paris challenges the moſt va- 
liant of the Greeks to ſingle Combat: 
= Upon this, Menelaus, tranſported 
A 33> with Foy, offers himſelf for the 
Fizht ; but Paris retires. -HeQtor uphraids his 
Cowardice 3 theſe Reproaches jlir up the Courage 
of Paris, who preſents himſelf againſt Menelaus. 
Hector makes the Propoſal to both Armies; 
Priam is ſent for; Conditions of rhe Combat are 
agreed upon; and conſirmid by Oaths and Sa- 
crifices. The Terms of this Agreement are, That 
if Paris kills Menelaus, he ſhall have Helen, and 
all her Riches ; if, on the contrary ,Menelaus kills 
Paris, the Trojans all reſtore Helen, and what» 
ſoever Paris Had taken away with her, and pay to 
the Greeks a Fine to reimburſe the Charges 0 
 theWar. Every thing being ſettled, they enter the 
Jiſts. Menelaus gets rhe better of Paris; but 
Venus ſwatches him from his Enemy, and car- 
ries him to Troy, into his Apartment, whither 
preſently aſtervards, ſhe brings Helen, who was. 
upon one of the Turrets of the City, to ſee the 
Combat. This Princeſs, coming to Paris, re- 
proaches him for his Want of Courage. Aga- 
memnon 4cmands of the Trojans, Helen, witÞ 
all ag belongs to _ and the Fine which. was 
agreed upon by the Treaty, 
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4 HEN all theſe Ae e 
were diſpos' d, Each, by their 
Leaders, in Array 'of | "Baits, - 
(a) The Trojans march'd With 
V3 Noiſe, like that of Cranes, When 
they beneath the vaulted Arch of Heav'n, - 
1 5 the Winter and tempeſtuous North, 
In ſearch of Shelter f to warmer s 
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(a) The Trojans march'2 with —.— in A 7" is KO y 
Noiſe.) Homer honours the Greci-| they might the better hear the 
ans, by oppſing their Manner of} Orders of their Generals. What. 
marchin to that of the Barba- ve know of the Barbarea 
rians. Theſe latter march'd 2 . what B bs 
with a confuſed Noiſe, and the there of the — e 
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( And carry Death, and Terror to the Pyg- 
mies; On whom they pour the War from upper 


AA 


Not ſo the Greeks ; They, fi 


IPd with martial. 


Fury, Ad vanc'd to meet the Foe, with filent Pace, 
Determin'd not to loſe one Inch of Ground: 
But ſtand or fall together in their Ranks. As 
when the. Southern Wind involves the Moun- 
tains With a thick Fog; (c) unwelcome to the 


(3). And carry Death and Ter- 
yor to the Pygmies. ] Homer 
always ſtirs up the Attention 
of his Reader, by agreeable and 
ſurpriſing Compariſons, which 
divert and inſtru& at the ſame 
time. Such is this Compariſon 
of the Cranes, that make War 
with the Pygmies. Several learn- 
ed Men have ſearched into the 
Foundation of it, but I am not 
contented with their ConjeRures. 
Cameron thought the Word Pygp- 


mies properly bgnified Men ſtrong 


in the Arms, and that this after- 


wards was improperly applied 


to Stature. Tis for this Rea- 
ſon, the Prophet Ezekiel ſays 
of Tyre; Sed & Pygmai qui 
erant in turribus tuis, And 
the Pygmies which were on thy 
Towers, that is to ſay, the vali- 
ant Men. M. Faquelot, who 
has made ſuch excellent Diſſer- 
tations upon the Exiſtence-of a 
God, thought the Fable of the 
Pygmies might be derived from 
the Straw Men, which the A- 
thioptans, who dwell neat the 
Sources of the Nile, fet in their 
Fields to frighten away the 
Cranes, and to hinder them from 


| 


ter the Ancients Opinion. The 
Pygmies are properly Æthiopi- 
ans, who dwell at the lower 
End of the Red-Sea, between 
that and the Ocean, on the 


Gulph Avalites, near the River 


Aſtaboras, which was thought to 
bexan Arm of the Nile; all 
theſe People are vere lit ile, as 
Ariſiotle and Strabo write; the 
ſame diminutiveneſs is found 
even in the Beaſts, Where- 
fore, the Greeks called thoſe 
Men Pygmies, meaning, they 
were but a Cubit high; and be- 
cauſe the Cranes quit the Nor- 
thern Climates in the Winter, 
to go towards the Southern 
Ocean, and the Pygmies al- 
ſembled themſelves together to 
frighten thoſe Cranes, and to. 
hinder them from ſettling in 
their Fields, Homer feigned this 
War of the Cranes againſt the 
 Pygmies, by an ingenious Mix- 
ture of Fable with Truth. One 
may, by this, ſee, that Homer 
had a prodigious Knowledge of 


all Countries. ic 
(c) Unwelcome to the Shep- 


herd, but to the Thief more uſe- 


[fu than the Night.] The Shep- 


eating up the Seed. LI like bet- herds, which Homer places bere, 


Shep- 


* 
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Shepherd, But to the Thief more uſeful than the 
Night; (For then the ſharpeſt Eye can ſcarce ex- 
tend, So ſar as a ſtrong Arm can throw a Stone.) 
So did the March of the two Armies raiſe' 
Whirlwinds of Duſt, that fruſtrated the Sight. 


They ſwiftly travers'd the reſounding Plain; 


When both Sides drawing near, prepar'd for 
Battle, (4) The God-like Paris, in the foremoſt 
Rank, Of Trojans ſtood conſpicuous :' round his 
Shoulders (e) Hung a vaſt Leopard's Skin with 
dreadful Pride: Arm'd with a Bow; he'bran- 
 difft'd in his Hands, Two Jav'lins fortifiedwith 
. ſhining Braſs: And with a haughty Air, and 


threatning Look Challeng'd the boldeſt Greek to 


fingle Combat. 
Him when the valiant Menelans ſaw.; Thus 
at a diſtance from his Troops advare'd; His 


Soul rejoic'd ; tranſported, (J) like a Lyon, Who, 


ſtung with Hunger, meets {ome well-grown 
Stag Or ſavage Goat, he eagerly devours them, 


ſew, that. by theſe Thieves, he 
meant ſucE as ſcowr about thef Skin.] This Armour does very 
Country to ſteal Sheep, a very | well here, in point of Poetry, 


common Trade in thoſe ancient | for it is PiRuriſh ; it likewiſe. 
Times, as is ſeen both in the | ſhews what ſort of a Man Paris 


holy Books, and prophane Hiſto- was; this is not the Armour of 
ry. You need only read Th:cy4:- | a brave Man, but of one who 
ders Preface. A thick Fog | is more: prepared to fly than to 
is more convenient for thoie| fight. 

Thieves than Night itſelf, be-] (f) Like a Lyon, who, flung 
cauſe in the Night-time the] with Hunger, meets ſome well- 
Flocks are ſhut up and guard - grows Stag.) By this Compa- 
ed with Care; whereas in the] riſon, before the iflue is ſeen, 
Day-time, during a Fog they | Homer paints the Cowardice of 
are diſperſed, and more eaſily} Paris, and what had befallen 
carried of bim, if he had had the Courage 


(d) The God-like Paris.] By to have ſtood. ; 
reaſon of. his great Beauty. | 


(e) Heng a vaſt Leopard's 
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Maugre the ſharp Purſuit of Dogs and Huntſ- 
men: Such was the Hero's Joy, when he be- 
held The beauteous Paris ready for the Fight; 
And fed himſelf with Hopes of ſweet Revenge. 
He took his Arms, and lightly from his Chariot 
Leap'd to the Earth: but Paris at the Sight, 
Was ſtruck with Fear, and haſtily retir'd. (g) 
As when a Traveller perceives a Serpent Iſſuing 
from out ſome 'Phicket in a Foreſt, He ſtarts, 
leaps back, his Joints are ſeiz'd with trembling, 
His Viſage cover'd with a mortal Paleneſs; So 
Paris, frightned at the Son of Atreus, Flies to 
his Friends; and plunges in the Throng. 

When Hector, bluſhing at his Cowardice, 
Thus frowning terribly reproach'd his Flight; 
„Ill fated Paris! Womaniſh Impoſtor, Whoſe 
„ fair Qutſide conceals a coward Soul! Would 
« thou had'ſt never drawn the vital Air; Or 
© thou had'it dy'd before thy fatal Marriage! 
« That had been better far, than thus to ſee 
« thes Hiſs'd from the Field the Scandal of 
„Mankind. How the Greeks laugh to find 
© themſelves deceiv'd In him, who brav'd it ſo 
« like Troy's Defender! Thou haſt not Heart, 
nor Hand, thou ſpecious Phantom! And. yet 
« with theſe rare Qualities you paſs'd The Sea, 
( ) pick'd up a Sett of worthy Friends; A 

(g) As when a Traveller per- den at a Man's Feet, which is 
tives a Serpent iſſuing from out | much more terrible. 
ſome Thicket.) Homer adds from (h) Pick'd up a $:tt of worthy 
out ſome Thicket, hecauſe in a! Friends. ) That is to (ay, as 
Plain, ſuch a horrible Serpent wicked and unjuſt as thyſelf 
might have been ſeen a good for if thoſe who followed Paris 
way off; ſo the Fright would | in this Voyage, had been juſt 
have been leſs, hs it might; and virtuous, they would have 


have been avoided ; whereas, in hindered. him from committing 
a Thicket, it is ſcen of a fud-; ſo great a Crime. 


« Crew 


— _ — ww w_— — 
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Book III. 
« Crew of Robbers! Stole a beauteous Princeſs 


„ Ally'd to many Potentates and Kings: From 
« thee, unhappy Source of all our Woes, Springs 


the dire Flood, which ſoon will overwhelm 


« Old Priam and his People: Troy is grown By 
« thee the _ of all our Foes; and thou The 
% Infamy of Tray! Injurious Wretch, Why 


„ did'ſt thou run from _ Menelaus? You. 


% ought to know the Man, whoſe Wife you 
« keep. (7) That Harp, and all thoſe wanton 
« Gifts of Venus, Thar freſh Complexion and 
e thoſe waving Locks, Will help thee much 
cc when thou art mix'd with Duſt. Were not the 
« Trans, like thyſelf, afraid J (k) Thou had'ſt 


(i That Harp, and all thoſe 
wanton Gifts of Venus, that freſh 


on, and thoſe waving 


. LOG 
Locks. ] Homer did not reproach 


Achilles for his Harp, and praiſes 
the Greeks for their Hair. How 


comes it, then, that Hector up- 


braids Paris about his Harp 
and fine Hair? The - Greeks, 
5 muſt know, nourifhed their 


Hair, that they might ſeem the 


more terrible to their Enemies, 
and Paris nouriſhed his, to pleaſe 
the Ladies. Achilles had a Harp, 
only to ſing the great Actions 
-of 1 and Paris uſed his, 


only for Love Songs, Thus 


Hiſtory informs us, that when 


Alexander was at Hium, and vi- 


fited every thing they preſerved 
there that was curious, he re- 


fuſed to ſee Paris's Harp, which 


they preſented to him, and ſaid 


he had rather they would ſhew 
him Achilles's Harp. He juſtly 


_ Preferred the Harp, on which 


that Hero ſung the Exploits of 


great Captains before the other 
effeminate one, on which the 
Womaniſh Payis ſung only, as 
Elianus ſays, E wa HA wor 
Wink nat oi aiperv yuvai- 
xx nav Yiayer, Lewd Sonnets, 


proper to captivate and charm 
ET Ann 4: 


(kx) Thou hadſt been cover d 


with an Heap of Stones.] The 
Text ſays, thou hadft been clad 
in a Robe of Stone; for the Gre- 
cians uſed the Word clad, for 
every thing which wraps up and 
environs. Dis this, perhaps, 


which gave  occafion to the 


French Word pour point de \ 
Stone-Doublet, to ſignify a Tomb; 
but this is only uſed in a low 
Style; each Language has its 
Idioms, Hector means, that 
Paris ſhould have been ſtoned 
to death a long time fince; for 
that was the Puniſhment of A- 
dulterers among the Orientals, 


as is ſeen ip Holy Writ, 


, | 6 been 


15 no 
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been cover'd with an heap of Stones; For all 
© theſe Miſchiets thou haſt brought upon them.“ 
« O Heger, (thus reply'd the beauteous 
Paris;) (1) Your Anger's juſt, and I too well 
« deſerve it; But do not judge of others our 
+ ſelf: Your Heart is like a welkſteel'd Ax, 
'* whoſe Edge Not blunts, but grows the keen- 
Der by its uſe, Strengthning the Shipwright's - 
Hand, the more he itrikes. () Such is th” 
'* unweatied Temper of thy Courage. What 
other Warriour can compare with you? But 
oh! reproach me not with Venus Gifts: The 
« olorious Preſents which the Gods vouchſaſe 
us, Arc not to be rejected or deſpis'd; Nor 
„is it in the Power of Men, t'obtain them. 
No therefore, if you pleaſe that I ſhould 
fight, Let all the Greeks and Trojans quit their 
Arms, And range themlelves, (z) while I and 
© Menelans Enter the Liſts to terminate the War. 
© Helen and all her Wealth ſhall crown his Arms 
Who gains the Day: Zroy and the Greeks no 


of the indefatigable Courage of 
Hector to the keen Edge of an 
Az; it ſeems to me admirable. 

(n) While I and Menelaus 
enter the Liſts.] See what the 


IJ) Tour Anger's juſt, and 
too well deſerve it.] The 
mare violent and ſevere He&or's 
peech was, the more ſubmiſ⸗ 
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bis Reproaches are juſt, and 
ſterwards by praiſing him, he 
ailays his Anger, and excuſes 
{:m{elt at the fame time, for be 


ces that a Man might be 


brave, without being fo brave 
as Hector. | | 

im) Such is the unweavy 4 
T-mper of thy Courage] There 


15 nothing more beautiful or 


. ncrvous, than this Compariſon 


auth —— — Or Abt OA + 94 19 


Reproaches of ſuch a valiant 
Man as Hector can do; they 
animate even a Coward. Paris, 
who fled from Menelaus, when 
he ſaw him coming out of the 


Ranks, now demands to fight 
him. 
very well imitated this Part of 


The Poet Tyrteus hath 


Home,; for nothing is more 
capable of inſpiting Courage, 
than his Verſes. a 


« more 
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% more Shall play the Game of Mars: but 
e plighted Oaths And Sacrifice confirm eternal 
« Peace. No more the Sound of Arms ſhal! 
« frighten Troy : But all the Greeks retreating 


«from her Shores, Shall, with their thouſand 


% Ships, repaſs the Main.” 
Hector with ſmiling Reconcilement heard 


him; And graſping hard (o) the middle of the 


Pike, Caus'd the advanc'd Battalions to fall back. 
The Greeks, not knowing his Defign, from far 
Pour'd on him Show'rs of Darts, and Storms of 


Stones; When Agamemnon, ſeeing what had 


paſs d, Cry'd out with all his Strength: © Hold 
* gen'rous Gres; Ceaſe your Affault; and 


e Ray your Rage a while, The 'valiant Chief 


* *has ſomewhat to propoſe.” 5 
This heard, the Troops deſiſting, ſtent ſtood; 


While Hector in the midſt, beſpoke both Armies: 


Hear me, ye Trojans, and cheroick Greeks ! 
* Mark this Propoſal on the Part of Paris, He 


for whole Cauſe alone this War was rais'd : 
Thus be demands Let both the Greeks and 


** Trojans Deſiſt from Arms, and rang'd in Order 
* round, Behold, while he and gallant Mene- 
** lays Enter the Liſts to terminate the War; 
Helen and all her Wealth ſhall crown his Arms 


* Who gains the Day; Zroy and the Greeks no 
«more Shall play the Game of Mars; but plight- 


© ed Oaths And Sacrifice confirm eternal Peace.” 

This heard, a deeper Silence than before 
Was in a Moment ſpread o'er all the Plain; 
When thus the valiant Aſenelaus ſpoke. © Hear 


% The Middle of the Pike, I cer, who holding his Pike by 


cans'd the advanc'd Battalions} the Middle of the Staff, uſes 
to fall back.] This very well} it to range and put back the 
paints the Action of an Ofi- } Files, | ; | 

„ like- 


— 
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likewiſe what 1 have to ſay; (5) for I Have 
oft bewail'd, with Bitternefs of Soul, the Ills 
you bear: But now the happy 
wherein hope to free the Greeks, And Trojans 
both from this deſtructive War, Which was 
begun to vindicate my Honour; And to re- 


y Hour Is come, 


£8 

venge the Injuries, which Paris, The Author 
of .thefe Ills, heap'd on my Head. Which 
** therefore of us two is 

* unwept and unlamented die Then let the 
7 Armies ſuddenly disband; And ev'ry Man 


ic 
40 
44 
£& 
ic 
8 
40 
14 
ce 


is to be Jaid upon 


return to his own Home. 
Trojans bring, for Sacrifice, Two Lambs of 
diffrent Kinds, a Male and Female 3 One 
black, one white, for Tellus and Apollo; And 
we will bring a Third for Jupiter. Let Priam 
too jn Perſon bind the Treaty; That he may 
ſee perform'd-whate'er is promis'd, By Oaths, 
depoſited with Jupiter: As for his Sons, 
they're impious Treaty-breakers; No Streſs 


doom'd to fall, Let him 


(J) Now let the 


an Oat u Which young 


C6 Men make, tor they are ever changing 3 


(For I bave off bewail'd, 
&c, ] Menelaus is vor only 
concerned at what the Greek; 
ſuffer, but likewiſe touched with 
the Calamitics of the Trans 3 
and this is the Character of a 
juſt Prince, and a good Man; 
he knows how to diſtinguiſh, 
among his Enemies, the Inno- 
cent from the Guilty; and calls 
to account none but him who 
did the Injury for which he de- 
mands Reparation. | 
(4) | Now let the Trojans 
bring for Sacrifice, two Lamos. | 


=y 


Vo. 1. 5 8 


bring theſe two Lambs, for Sac. - 
ice, a white Male, for the Sun, 
Father of Light ; and 2 black 
Female; for the Earth, the Mo- 
ther and Nurſe of Men. It was 
the Trojans Duty to funiſh theſe 
two Victims, becauſe the War 
was in theis Country; and the 
Greeks were to find a Thuxd, to 
{acrifice to boſpit able Jupiter ; he- 
cauſe they were Strangets in that 
batbarors Land, and implored 


his Protection with regard to the 
Injury done to Hoſpitality. 


1 


The Trojans ate called upon to 
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(7) Whereas, old Men, in all they undertake, 
Have ſtill an Eye both to the Paſt and Future, 
„ Omitting nought for either Party's Good; 
„ Which is the great Security of Treaties.” 

This Speech rejoyc'd the Greeks, as well as 
I; K 8 For now they quickly hop'd to ſee an 
End To this moſt cruel War- Strait they de- 
ſcend All in a Moment from their Iron Cars; 


"Ranging their Horſes all along in Rows; (5) 
They quit their Arms, and lay them on the Ground 


Near to each other; for between the Hoſts 
Drawn round, was now but little Interval. Hec- 


tor diſpatch'd two Heralds to the City, To fetch | 


two Lambs, and to implore the King 'To grant 


his Preſence. 


From Atrides went Talthybius to 


the Flcet, to fetch a Third. Jis, mean while, 
to beauteous Helen haſtes, To tell her what had 
paſs'd. She took the Form Of Helicaon's Wile. 


Taodice; The faireſt Daughter of Imperial Priam, 


Ir) Whereas old Mean——— 
Have till an Eye both to the Pall 
and Future. ') Homer, in this 
Place ſtews the two 1 of 
young People's Perfidiouſneſs, 
and of old»Mens Fair-Dealing : 
The firſt is, that old Men have 
an Eye to the Paſt and Future, 
which is a uſefal Leſſon, 
and teaches them that there is 


as 6 


| whereas young Men, who are 


commonly fiery and inſolent, are 
almoſt always for having the 
Advantage. \ | 


(] They quit their Arms, and 
lay them on the Ground.) Theſe 
are the Surpriſes which are ſo 
frequent in Homer, and which 


is one of the greateſt Beauties 


no thing more pernicious than of Epic Poetry, as well ag of 
the Violation of "Treaties, and | Tragedy. Two Armies are ad- 


that young Men regard neither 
the one nor the other: Aud the 
ſecond is, that old Men weigh 
all things in exact Scales, and 
"ſtudy Juſtice and Equality, the 


only Baſis of ſolid Treatics 3 


\ 


vancing to fight, and in a Mo- 
ment, inſtead of the dreadfu! 
Confuſion which the Reader ex- 
petts, he ſees theſe fierce War- 


riours quit their ny, to de 


SpeQators of @ ſingle Combat- 


She 
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| She ſound her in her Palace, at the Loom, Work- 
ing a Piece of marvelous Embroid'ry : Twas a 
large Veil, embroider'd on both Sides, Shining 
with Gold and all Minerva's Art. (7) Thereon 


that Princeſs trac'd the bloody Battles Fought by 


the Greeks and Trojans for her Sake, Under the 
Eyes of Mars. Swift-footed Tris, The Meſſenger 
of Heav'n, approaching ſpoke ; © Riſe, my dear 
** Siſter, come along with me, and let thy Eyes 
behold ſurprizing Things 53 Never expected 
* from the Greeks and Trojans ; Tis but a Mo- 


ment fince they were in March Againſt each 


* other with the utmoſt Fury, And breathing 
* only Slaughter and Perdition; But now be- 
hold them ſitting down in Silence. War is no 


long Spears are planted in the Ground. Paris 
* and Menelaus are to fight, And you to be the 
Prize of him that conquers.” 


127 


” 4 


more; they lean upon their Shields, And their 


(t) Thereon that Princeſs 
trac'd, &c. ] This is a pretty 


Fiction; to repreſent Helen her- | 


ſelf, tracing on a large Veil, 
(that is, a, great Piece of Ta: 
| Card; ſuch as were hung, in 


emples, and catried in Pro- 


ceſſions) all the bloody Battles 


ſented in different 
is, ſhe us'd Silks 
of different” Co- 
lours. FA Learn- 
ed Man has late- 


ly inferr'd from 


this Paflage, that 
Painting is anci- 


Colours, that 
and Threads 


* The Abbot 
Fraguier in 
aDifſetxtion - 
„b Paint 
ing „ 


fought by the Greeks and Tro- | enter than the 

jans for her ſake; and this is i Trojan War, fince Helen repre- 
what makes the Curiolity of it. ſents the Battles, by uſing dif- 
One would ſwear, that Homer; ferent Colours: This ſhe could 
inherited this Veil, and that not do, without having before 
his Thad is only an Explicati- her a coloured Deſign; which 
on of that marvellous Piece of he likewiſe confirms by other 


Work, The Greek Word 51. Paſſages of the ſame Poet. 


race properly ſigniſies, repre- 
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8 Tue Goddeſs thus, and breath'd into her Sou! 
A ſweet Affection () for her former Husband, 


Her native Country and her abſent Friends. 


Then throwing ſuddenly a Snow-white Veil 
Arqund: her Head, ſhe dropp'd a tender Tear; 
And went, but not alone, two Maidens follow'd, 
Fair Clymene and(w) Athra,Pitrheus' Daughters. 

Arriving at the Scan Gate they found Sitting 
upon the Turret, old King Priam, Thymetes, 
Lampus, Panthous, an.l Clytius; Brave Hicetaon, 
Favourite of Mars, Prudent Ucalegon, and wiſe 
Antenor. Age had exempted theſe Grandees from 
War, But fitted them for Council: all rare 
Speakers. (x) As feeble Graſhoppers, devoid af 


-  («) For ber former Hasband. 
Homer was very ſenſible, that 
Decency required he ſhould not 
ſuffer his Reader to forget the 
Tears of Helen, and her Re- 


tance. 
((W) Hthra, Pittheus's 
Dan gbter.] This is not Zibra, 
Thbeſeus's Mother. 


(x ) As feeble Graſhoppers. |] 


Homer bad a mind to repreſent 
old Men who are aſſembled up- 
on a Tower, and talk the * a 
Day without being tir d. What 
does he do for this End ? He 
recolleQs the Ideas which the 
Nature of old Men, and the 
Place where they lit, furniſh 
him, with. Old Mev: arc lean 
and bloodleſs, and have hardly 
any thing left but Voice. This 
naturally brings to the Mind 
he Idea of Grafhoppers, which 
have neither Fleſh nor Blood, 


but are, as it were, all Voice. 
Theſe old Men talk upon the 
Battlements, and Graſhoppers 
ling, perched upon Sprigs ; this 


ariſon: Nor can Homer be ac- 
cuſed of falling into a mean 
Compariſon; for Graſhoppers 
were ſo eſteemed in Greece in 
farmer Times, that the At be- 
nians wore golden ones in their 
Hair, to Mew that they were not 
Aliens. Anacreon, who made a ve- 
ry noble Elogium of the Graſhop- 
per, ſays of it: O prudent Dangt- 


fart exempt from all ſorts of Di- 
Stempers, and who haſt neither 
Fleſh nor Blood; thou art al- 
moſt like the Gods. Beſides; it 
may be ſaid that Homer met 
with this Compaiiſon alrea- 


dy founded in the Fable of 
Blood, 


perfects the Juſtneſs of the Com - 


ter of th: Eatih, who takeſt o 
much Delight in Maſick, who 
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Blood, Perch'd on a Sprig, tune the ir harmonious 
Voice 3. So ſat the Trojan Peers upon the Tow'r, 
Wiſely diſcourſing on the Sum of things. 25 
When they perceiv'd the beauteous Nymph 
approach, Struck with her Charms, they whif- 
per'd one another: No wonder that the Greeks 
% and Zrojans ſtrive, With ſo much Toil and 
Blood, for ſuch a Woman! The Goddeſſes 
* themſelves are not more perfect. Yet to pre- 
vent ours and our Children's Ruin, (2) I ſhould 


*© adviſe the King to let her go. 


Troy; for Tithonus was feign'd 
to have been turn'd into a 
| Graſhopper towards the End 
of his Days; that is to ay, 
Age had left him nothing but 
Voice, and made him a great 
Talker. Thus much to ſhew 
the ExaQueſs of Homer, which 
few People -would have taken 
the pains to unfold, _ 

( Struck with her Charms, 
1 do not believe ſo great 
an Elogium was evet given to 
Beauty, as this which Homer 
has found out the Secret of 
giving it here, A. Se 
of old Men, overwhelmed with 
the Calamities of a long War, 
and aſſembled to debate upon 

Means to put an End to it, ſee- 
ing the only Cauſe of it coming, 
ftruck with ber Charms, they 
cry No Wonder! Sc. What 
theſe old Men, ſtruck with He- 
len's Beauty, ſay here, is very 
like what Holofernes's Officers 
ſay to that General, ſeeing the 


tas 


G.3 


| 


Beauty of Fudith. Dixerunt ad 
eum ſatellites ejus : 
temnat populum Hebræorum, qui 
tam decoras mulieres habent, ut 
non pro his merito pugnare contra 
eos debeamus. The Guards 0 
Holofernes ſaid.unte bim, Who 
would deſpiſe this People, that 
have among them ſuch Women? 
Judith Xx. 18. A 
(x) I fhould adviſe the ws. | 
to let ber go. | If Homer ha 
carried theſe old Mens Admira- 


tion any farther,” he would have 


offended againit Nature and Pro- 


bability. Old Men are ſtill ca- 


pable of judging of Beauty by 
the Eye; but 0 Age has 


freed them from the Tytanny 


of Love, the Effect which Beau- 
ty has upon them ought to be 
tranſitory, and Prudence ſhould. 
ſoon regain the Aſcendant, and 
bring them out of their Sur- 
prize. Homer ever goes as far 


as he ought, and ever ſtops, - 


where he ought. 
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Thus ſpoke theſe rev'rend Chieftains, but the 
King Calling to Helen with a gentle Voice; 
« Draw near, my Child, ſaid he, and (a) fit 
% down by me; And fee your former Spouſe, 


 « your Friends and Kindred ; (You're not the 


“ Cauſe of this Calamity, The Gods alone have 
„ brought this War upon us) Come then, and 


-_ 


tell me who that Grecian is, Whoſe martial 
Look has ſomething of divine: Others I ſee, 


40 4 199 him as to Stature, But ſure no Man 


« ha 
de in Majeſty.” 


Ser ſo high a Mien, Or liker to a King 


Then H-lez thus: (þ) Dread King, and 
« deareſt Father! Would I had choſen Death, 


* 
* 


rather than Shame; 


When I accompany'd 


your Son to Troy, Leaving my Husband and 


an only Daughter: My Brothers, and ſo ma- 


riß and Menelaus, all the War- 


Epiſode is manag'd with an 
infinite Addreſs Noe the vary- 
ing the Poem, and for ſatisfy- 
ing the Curioſity of the Rea: 
der. But, ſay ſome, what Like- 
Iihood is there, that in ſo long 
a time as the Siege laſted, Pri- 
am had not yet found an occa- 


ion to have the Chiefs named 


and ſhewn to him? Homer has 
e this Objettion, by 
aying, that upon Account of 
the tingle Combat between Pa- 


— 


ny .lov'd Companions! But this I did not do! 
Nor had I Courage (Oh execrable Coward) 
to be virtuous! Witneſs theſe melting Tears, 
* how I repent But tis too late ! ---- The Man 
to whom you point, Is Agamemnon, Atreus“ 
% Godlike Son, (e As Good a King, as he's a 


( Sr down by me. ] This! riors had pur off <heir Armour 3. 


and this was not done before. 


(6 ) Dread King, } There 


is an admirable Decency in this 


Speech of Helen's; which al- 
molt extorts Pardon for her 


Fault, by the Tokens of her 
Repeatance. | 


(e As good a King as he's. 


a valiant Captain. ) This is 


the Verſe which Alexander the . 


Great was moſt charmed with, 
and which he tryed to exem- 
plify in his own Perſon ; aud 


3 
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«+ valiant Captain! (Brother to the Husband of 
* unworthy me.” : . 
Thus ended Helena, divinely fair; And Priam 
buriting into Raptures, cry'd; (4) Thrice 
„happy Son of Atreus! Joyous Fate Propi- 


« tious ſmil'd on thee, 


when thou wait born!“ 


„What King did ever rule ſo many. People ? 


T once was at a Fight on Phrygia's Plains, (e) 
* I was when the manlike Amazons made War, 


*© There ſaw I numerous Troops of gallant. 
© Phrygians Led by King Otreus, and the gal- 

lant Mygadon: They pitch'd their Tents along 
GSangarius Banks; Among them were th”. 
* auxiliary Trojans: But all thefe Troops, that 
*© cover'd the wide Plains, Were far inferior to 

_ © theſe Greeks in number.“ | 

_ Ulyſſes, next appearing in his Sight, Tell. 
„ me, ſaid he, ſweet Helen, who is he? Low-* 


er than Agamemmon by the Head, But broader 
much about the Breaſt and, Shoulders; His 


«. Arms indeed lie ſtill upon the Ground, But 


indeed, as Euſtathius ſays, it in- 
cludes an Ocean of Praiſes, and 
is, all that can be wiſhed in a 
Kang, = 
(4) Thrice happy Son of 
Atreus.] We juſt now heard 
the Eulogium of Agamemnon, 
and here is that of his Army. 
Homer, in this place, perfectly 
follows Nature; for Priam ſays 
no more than what the Com- 
pariſon of his Dominions with 
that great King's might inſpire 
him with. This makes a mar- 


velous Contraſte. | 
(e) 'Twas when the Manlike 
Amazons. made War. ] Here 


are Antazons before the Teen 
War. We ſee in Plutarch, thar 


in Theſeus's Time, they had 


penetrated as far as Attica, You 
may ſee the Remarks upon that. 
This is certain, that the Sa- 
maritans obliged their Daugh- 


ters to go to the War like Men, 
and to kill their three Men a- 
piece, before they could obtain 


Permiſſion to be married. U 


on this Truth, the Fable was 
founded, which is very ancient, 
for it was before Hippocrates g- ; 
but Homer does not ſpeak a . 
33 of it. : 
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« he runs thro' the Ranks and Files, aſſiduous; 


JJ) Like to the Ram, that with majeſtich- | 


Pace, Walks thro' the Fold, and views his 


© ſubjet-Sheep.” 


Jove's beauteous Child, her Sex's Queen, re- 


ply'd: © It is Laertes' Son, the wiſe Lys: (g) 
Who tho' rough Thaca may claim his Birth, 


o 


** Knows ev'ry Stratagem of War and. Council. 


The Character is juit, 


reply'd Antenor ; For L. 


remember well, Divineſt Helen, (Y) Ces 
© heretofore and Aſenelaus, Join'd in Commiſſion, 


came to redemand 


you. My humble Roof 


receiv'd them; they were treated As Laws of 


caſion giv'n To note 


of the Trojans, They 


Characters, And take the Compaſs of their 
Underſtandings. Whenever in 5 


'* Hoſpitality require: And thus I had a fair Oc- 


the diff'rence of their 


. 


ome Meeting 


both ſtood up, the Sar. 


tan King was talleſt ; But fitting, [rbacus look'd 


c Like tos Ram.] Pri- 
am ſeeing Uly/es go backwards 


and forwards wy a mongſt 
pea them, | 


his Troops, to in 
compares him to a Ram, be- 


caule of the Majeſty which 


ſhines upon his Perſon; for, ac- 


cording to Solomon himſelf, the! 


Ram is, as well as the Lion, 
the Symbol of Statelineſs and 
Grandeur: in Daniel, the King 
of the Medes and Per ſians is de · 
ſcribed by a Ram; and through - 
out Holy Writ, chere are ſeveral 
Paſſages where Rams are taken 
for the Chiefs of the Flocks. 

(g Who, th rough Ithaca, 
Sc. Homer would thereby teach, 

3 2 55 2 


0 
that no-: body is to be deſpiſed, 


for —_ born in a rude and un- 


polite Country, and that the 
moſt ſavoge Gau 


nac harſis was a Scythian. 
(b) Ulyffes b-vetofore, &c. ] 
If Mes had been at Troy, 


How comes it that Priam does 
not know him? Tis either by 
reaſon of his Age, which might 


hinder him from diſtinguiſhing 
>ſo far off the Features of a Man, 


-or-becauſe Ulyſſes might be very 


much changed ſince that time. 


| Herodotus mentions this Embaify: - 


of Ulz{ſes and Menelans. 


f «K more. 


ntries - produce + 
great Men. Alexander was of - 
Pella, Pindar of Thebes, and 4- 
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© 


more auguſt: And when they us in pub; 
lick (i) Menelaus Expreſs'd himſelf in Terms, 
conciſe and cloſe ; Much Senſe, . but couch'd 
ein narrow Phraſe; for tho* The younger, yet 
che lov'd not florid Ramblings. And when 
* Ulyſſes roſe (x) with downcaſt Look, He ſtood 
as if his Eyes were nail'd to th' Earth; Nor 
or ce his Scepter mov'd; like a meer Novice 
You would have thought” him either mad or - 
fooliſh. But when, by juſt Degrees, h' had. 
rais'd his Voice ; And Words fell from him 
ſoft as ſeather'd Snow, No other Mortal durſt 
with him contend. We then no longer wonder'd d 
at his Geſture ; For who could mind his 
Looks that heard his Tongue!“ : 
| Then Priam ſeeing Ajaw, ask'd again, What 
„% bulky Greek is he? fo ſtrongly made, And 
higher than the reſt by Head and Shoulders?“ 
« Ajax; Majeſtick Helena reply'd ; One of 
* © the ſtrongeſt Bulwarks of the Greezs; And on 
© the other Side, [407zeneus Stands like a God, 
„ amidſt the Cretan Bands; The Cretan Chiefs 
attend around their Prince. (!) Brave Mene - 
« laus oft has entertain'd him When he from 
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(i) Menelaus expreſs'd bim- Iin a profound Meditation : To 
elf in Terms conciſe and cloſe.] judge of him by this Poſture, 
He ow'd this to the Education fone would take him for a Fool, 
of Sparta, where they uſed the] but he ſoon regains what he loſt. 
Children to-ſpeak little, and to] This is very oppoſite to the 
Aay a great deal in few Words. | Confidence of thoſe audacions 
(E With downcajt Look, he Speakers, who fear nothing, 

food.] Homer deſcribes here] and talk without thinking. 
the. Poſture of a prudent Man,, (1 } Brave Menelaus oft 
who riſes to ſpeak extempore "Sy has entertain'd bim. } - How 
an Aſſembly. He is plunged] ſhould Helen come to know 


— 


by | G 5 | : Crete 


| ſcribed by a Ram; and through- 
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e he runs thro' the Ranks and Files, aſſiduous; 
) Like to the Ram, that with majeſtich- 


Pace, Walks thro' the Fold, and views his 


© ſubjet-Sheep.” 


Zove's beauteous Child, her Sex's Queen, re- 
ply'd : © It is Laerres' Son, the wife Ulyſſes : (g) 
Who tho' rough Ithaca may. claim his Birth, 
** Knows ev'ry Stratagem of War and. Council. 
The Character is juit, reply'd Autenor; For I. 


remember well, Divineſt Helen, (h) Chaos 
© heretofore and Herelans, Join'd in Commiſſion 
came to redemand you. My humble Roof- 
receiv'd them ; they were treated As Laws of 
„ Hoſpitality require: And thus I had a fair Oc-- 
caſion givn To note the diff'rence of their 
% Characters, And take the Compaſs of their - 
Underſtandings. Whenever in 15 


40 


n, 


of the Trojans, They both ſtood up, the Spar- 
tan King was talleſt; But fitting, Thacus look d 


Lite to a Ram.) Pri- that no-body is to be deſpiſed, 
am ſee ing Ulyſſes go backwards] for wo, | born in a rude and un- 


and forwards ſedately amongſt! polite 
his Troops, to inſpett them, | moſt ſavage 


compares him to a Ram, be- 


3 and that the 
untries - produce - 
great Men. Alexander was of - 


ca uſe of the Majeſty which Pella, Pindar of Thebes, and A- - 
ſhines upon his Perſon; for, ac-} nacharfis was a Scythian. 


cording to Solomon himſelf, the! 


(b) Ulyies heretofore, &c. ] 


Ram is, as well as the Lion, If Uly/es: had been at Troy, 


the Symbol of Statelineſs and 
Grandeur: in Daniel, the King 
of the Medes and Per ſians is de- 


out Holy Writ; chere are ſeveral 
Paſſages where Rams are taken 
for the Chiefs of the Flocks. 


2 


How comes it that Priam does 
not know him ? '* Tis either by 
reaſon of his Age, which might 
hinder him from * 


ſo far off the Features of a Man, 


(2) Who, ibo rough Ithaca, 
Se] Homer would thereby teach, 


| 


or. becauſe Hes might be very 
much changed ſince that time. 

Herodotus mentions this Embaily - 
of Ul;{es and Menelans. Z 


% more. 


ome Meeting 
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* more auguſt: And when they _ in pub» 
lick (i) Menelaus Expreſs'd himſelf in Terms, 
conciſe and cloſe ; Much Senſe, but couch'd 

in narrow Phraſe ; for tho* The younger, yet 

*© he lov'd not florid Ramblings. And when 

* Ulyſſes roſe (x) with downcaſt Look, He Rood 

* as if his Eyes were nail'd to th' Earth; Nor” 


40 
cc 


as 1 


“ or ce his Scepter mov'd; like a meer Novice; 


*© You would have thought him either mad or 
5 fooliſh. But when, by juſt Degrees, h had 


rais'd his Voice; And Words fell from him 0 
ſoft as ſeather' di Snow, No other Mortal durſt - 
with him contend. We then no longer wonder d 

ar his Geſture ; For who could mind his 
* Looks that heard his Tongue!“ 1 Fre 
Then Priam ſeeing Ajax,ask'd again, What 
bulky Greek is he? ſo ſtrongly made, And 
higher than the reſt by Head and Shoulders? 

Aar; Majeſtick Helena reply'd ; One of 
the ſtrongeſt Bulwarks of the Greets; And on 

© the other Side, [40;zeneus Stands like a God, 
a midſt the Cretan Bands; The Cretan Chiefs 
attend around their Prince. (!) Brave Menue 
laus oft has entertain'd him When he from 


4 


cc 
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(ii) Menelaus exbreſ d bim- 

ſelf in Terms conciſe and cloſe. \ 
He ow'd this to the Education 
of Sparta, where they uſed the 
Children to ſpeak little, and to 
Aay a great deal in few Words. 

( k) With downcaft Look, be 
Food.] Homer delcribes here 


tbe. Poſture of a prudent Man, | 


who riſes to ſpeak extempore in 


_ av Aſſembly. He is plunged 


o 


G 


in a proſound Meditation: To 
judge of him by this Poſture, 
one would take him for a Fool, 
but he ſon regains what he loſt. 
This is very oppoſite to the 
Confidence of thoſe audacions 
Speakers, who fear. nothing, 
and talk without thinking, 

(1 ) Brave Menelaus oft 
has entertain'd him. } - How 


_ 
2 
2 
> 


ſhould Helen come to know | 


Crete 


& 


ther Grecian Chiefs I ſee And cou'd with Baſe 
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* Crete reſorted to our Court. Now all the o- 

recount to you their Names. (n) But yet I. 
miſs two Princes, valiant Warriours, Caſtor - 
and Pollux, both well known to Fame; One 
for the Horſe, and th' other for the Ceſtus; 
They are my Brothers by the ſame dear Mother. 
Did they not come from Sparta with the Army? 
(u) They ſurely came, but keep within their 
« Ships; Aſham'd to fight for their unworthy 
* Siſter.” Thus Helen ſpoke in lovely Bluſhes 
deck d, But theyhad long been dead in Lacedæmon. 
Mean while the Heralds carried thro' the 
Town The Victims deſtin'd for the Sacrifice, 

And Wine, Earth's gladning Fruit; in Goat-skin 


ce 


Bottles: The Herald nam'd Iaæus had in Charge, 


A well wrought filver Urn and golden Bowls ; 


And drawing near to Priam, thus began. Riſe, 


« Godlike Offspring of Laomedon The Trojan 


„e and the Grecian Chiefs defire Your Preſence 


« in the Field, to ſtrike a League. Paris and 
* Menelaus are to fight In ſingle Combat: He 


akis Cretan Prince? hy ne- Zo: 9 no mention here of the 
ceſſary ſhe mould inform us | Fable of Caſtor and Pollux; it 


"from whence this Knowledge | is poſterior to that Poet. 
ee cn Homer advances no- | (3) They ſurely came, & c. ] 
a 1 


ing which he does not give a | Helen loſes no Occaſion of giv- 
Realvn fox, and prove. ing Tokens of her Repentance. 
(mm) But yet, I ni. — | She is ignorant of the Death of 
Caſtor and Pollux They ; her two Brothers, becauſe in all 
are my Brothers.) Homer brings | probability Paris took the*ne- 


mim this very naturally, to let his | ceſſary Precautions to hinder her 


Reader know that Caſtor and | from hearing a Piece of News, 
Pollux were not in this Expe- which muſt have been very af- 
dition, becauſe they were dead. fl. ing to her. | 

It muſt be obſeryed, that Homer | 


; ö . 
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©. whom Fortune favours, Shall carry Helen and 
her Wealth away. Then after ſolemn Covenants 
apreed, And Bands of laſting _— 

Both Sides ſhall lay aſide deſtructi 
We peacefully remain at glebous Troy ; The - 
* Greeks return to Argos and Achaia: This fa- | 
© med for Horſes, that for beauteous Women.“ 
The King aſtoniſh'd (o) ſhiver'd at the News, 


onfirm'd ; 


But order'd {trait his Horſes to the Chariot; 


His Orders being readily obey'd, He mount? 


the Carr, and takes the guiding Reins, Aztenor 


fitting by his Royal Side. 
thro' the Scan Gates Into the Plain: when the 


They drive directly 


were near the Armies, They both deſcend, and 


* walk between their Hoſts. Then Agamemnon 
and Ny ſes came; The Heralds habited in coſtly- - 


Veſts, Prepare the Rites (y) and mingle Wine 


with Wine 3 Then 


which always hung Behind the Scabbard of his 


fatal Sword; He cuts the Hair from both - . | 


( o) Shiver'd at the Nervs. 
His Fatherly Tenderneſs a- 
wakes, when he hears that his 
Son is going to fight with Me- 
nelaus. From hence his Fear 
proceeds. REED 

(p) And mingle Wine with 
Wine.) The Wine of the Greeks, 
and that of the Trojans, to ſhew 
the Agreement of the two Ar- 
mies. _ 


(q) Atrides drew his Knife, 


which always hung behind the 


Scabbard of his fa al Sword. 
As the Princes uled to perform 


G 6 


the greateſt Part of the Funkti- = 


ons in Sacrifices, they always 
carryed a Knife in a Sheath 
hanging near their Sword; for 


they would have thought they | 


had been guilty of an Indecency. 


and Impiety, to have uſed a 


Sword in theſe Funktions. This 


Cuſtom ought to be obſerved, 


becauſe it helps to clear up ſe- 
vera! Paſſages in Antiquity, and 


has ſerved to corrett à beauti- 


ful Paſſage of Plutarch, in che 


Life of Theſeus. 
7 \ _ 
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pour forth Water on the L 
Prince's Hands, () Atrides drew his Knife, 
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the Lambs curl'd Foreheads; This by (r) the 
Heralds of the adverſe Armies, Was ſhar'd among 
the Chiefs in ſolemn Form. Then great Atri des, 


lifti 


— 


ng up Heav'n, His Voice and Hancs.,. pre- 
ferr' this ſolemn Pray'r: OY 


Oh mighty ove ! Father 


—m—_— 


of Gods and 


„Men! Thou, who art cloath'd. with Power 
and Majeſty; Who ruleſt (5) ſrom the lofty 
e Top of Ida, (t) Thou Sun, who vieweſt, and 
« who heareſt all things! Ye Rivers! Earth! 
and ye infernal Pow'rs () Who puniſh per- 
„ jur'd Mortals after Death! Be Witneſs, and 
& give Sanction, to our Oaths! If Menelaus 


4 be by Paris kill'd, He Helen and her Riches 


c fill ſhall keep, And we will in our Ships 
<*. return to Greece. (w) If Paris die by Mene- 
laus Hand, Then Helen and her Wealth ſhall 


(% The Heralds of the adverſ e 


Axmie was ſhar'd among the 


Chief. ] This Hair, cut from the 


Heads of the Lambs, was di- 
vided by the Heralds among the 


Greek and Trojan Princes, to 


Ggnify to them, that they all 
Rad an Intereſt in the Sacrifice, 
and that whoſoever violated the 
\ Treaty, would pull down the 
_Curſe-of Heaven upon his Head. 


| 


(+) From the . lofty. Top of 


Ida. } Agamemnon invokes. Ju- 
* „ Who was adored upon 


unt Ida, to ſhew, that he 


invokes that God under whoſe 


Eyes the Treaty is made, and 
who was like to be the moſt 
favourable ro the Trojans; and 
10 ſhew thereby the Upright- 
neſs of his Intentions.. 

(t) Thou Sun, ye Rivers, 


Earth, and ye iv;erpal Powers. l 


He intereſts all the Gods and 
Elements againſt Perjury, as if 
the whole Univerſe were too lit- 
tle to puniſh it. 3 
- (x) Who puniſh perjur d Mor- 
tals after Death.] Here Homer 
owns Puniſhment in another Life. 
( w) If Paris die (y Mene- 
laus's Hand.] Had Agamem- 
von ſaid, If Menelaus gets the_ 
Victory over Paris, the' Trojans 
would have had no Pre tence 
for breaking the Treaty, or 
refuſin g to. — — 
But he ſaid expreſly, i ene - 
laus kills Parke 5 now he is 
not killed, he is only foiled : 
The Troj ans there fore are not 
obliged to execute a Treaty, 
the Conditions-whereof are not 
fulfilled, for Paris is not dead: 
See the Ingenwiy. of. Homer, 
who did not caile to let the 


a 


© he 


by 


—_ 
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Tròjans be fo” openly perjured. 
But as this E 8 does 
not ſave the ee, from the 
Wrath of Jupiter, who looks 
not at the Letter, but at the 
Spirit and Intention z Homer 
means thereby to ſhew, that 
God is not to be paid with E- 
quivocations and mental Re- 
{triftions. [Here the Engliſh 


Tranilator thinks himſelf ob- If 


liged to let his Reader know, 


that he has given this * al 


different Turn from Madam 
Pacier, but more conformable, 
he hopes, to Homer's Senſe. She 
turns it thus, Mais fi Menelas 
tue Paris, Sc. But if Menelaus 
kill Paris, the Trojans ſhall ſur- 
render Helen with all her Riches, 
and pay to the Greeks and their 
Deſcendants, for ever, a Tribute, 
to make them amends for the 
| Charges of this War. Which Tri- 
bute, if Priam or bis Children 
aſter Paris's D-ath refuſe to pay, 
I declare I will remain here, and 
continue the Siege for the Sake of 
this Tribute only, until I bave 
entirely ended the War by the 
taking of Troy. I believe, up- 
on firſt Sight, the Reader con- 
curs with me, that the Lady is 
in the wrong; but leſt he 
mould not. I defire him to 
conſider whether: riu which 
comes from Tiw, funio, can 
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4 be reſtor'd 3 And Tr oy 
a Mulct Which may to future Ages be remem-- 
ber' d: But if King Priamand his Sons refuſe 
* (When Paris breathes no more) tb pay this 
„ Mulct; (x) I here will ſtay, and carry on 


| Mul# or Fine. This appears 85 


| oned in a great Meaſure by 


wlll 


farther from what. I find the 
Scholiaſt ſays of this Fine, in 
Mr. Barnes's moſt corre& Edi- 
tion, (Which is that uſe) he ſays 
the Fine was to Td 4piov TOY 
e Ti To KTYAATWY, the: 
half of their Goods, or perſo- 
nal © Eſtate, for ſo uTyparae 
certainly ſignifies, ſince it comes 
rom «TA. uzacquiro, compare. 
—— As for that Line of Ho- 
mer. —"H To u@} e'ooopevoror 
usr avb wnowtTeAsTH, Whe⸗ 
ther it means, that the Penalty 
ſhould be PÞ AIDto the Deſcendants 
of the Greeks for ever,or only that 
the preſent Payment of it ſhould 
be RECORDED to Paſterity as 
an Ack owledgment of the Wrong 
done 'em, I appeal to the Learn- 
ed 3 but I think I have the 
Commentators on my Side, and 
therefore ſhall ſay no more: 
Only chat, there ate ſome other 
Places, but very few,. wherein 
I am afraid Madzm Dacier has 
not given the Mind of the Au- 
thor. This, I know, is occafſi- 
the Defe&iveneſs of the Frencb 
Tongue. I have endeavoured to 
remedy it by the Advantage of 
our own. | x 


(x) 1 bere will ſtay and 


"Ggnify- any thing more than 


carry on the Siege, till this 
* either paid, Ke. ] - Apa» 
mewnon remembers,, that . 


/ } 


. 
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e the Siege; Till this be either paid, or Troy 
* reduc'd.” | bh ey | 
Then cut with cruel Steel the Victims throats, 
And threw em breathleſs on th” enſanguin'd 
Ground; The Cups are fill'd with Wine drawn 
from the Urns, And Vows are made to the Im- 
mortal Gods. Both Armies join'd in Pray'r to 
this Effet: © Almighty Zove! and all ye other 
„% Powers! Whoever firit hall dare to break this 
Treaty; May their warm Blood be pour'd up- 
* on the Ground As is this Wine; and not their 
Blood alone But (y) their Deſcendants in all 
e future Ages! And may their Wives commix 
with other Men!” "Theſe were their Pray'rs ; 
(2) but ove reſus'd to hear em. 
=_ The Ceremony over, Priam roſe : Hear me 
pe 7r0jans and ye Greeks, he cry'd, I now will 
leave you and return to Troy; I cannot bear 
«the Tragick Spectacle; Heav'n only knows 
% ͤ ee fall. 
This ſaid, (a) the Lambs are put into the 
% Chariot, The Godlike Man aſcends and takes 


s ; = 
pit er had ſent him a Dream, to] the Fathers might be puniſhed 
promiſe him that he ſhould ruin | on the Children. | | 
the City of Troy, Therefore, | (x) But Jove refus'd to hear 
if he returns when the Trojans| them.] The Poet means, that 
have rendered him Helen the | the Puniſhment of the Trojans | 
Promiſes of Jupiter are vain.| Treachery ſhould indeed be de- 
For this Reaſon, Agamemnos | ferred, but yet ne'er the leſs 
adds here the Condition of a | ſure. | Et 
Fine, that he might have either (a) The Lambs aye put in- 

a Pretence for continuing the] to the Chariot.] For, being 
War, or an Equivalent anſteadſ Victims of Malediction, they 
of the ſaid Ruin, and which] were not permitted to be eaten, 
might do honour to the Pro-j| apd he that provided them, 

mi 2 of Jupiter. | took em away either to bury- 
('y) Their Deſcendants.) Ho-| them in a Ditch, or caſt them 

wer knew, that the Crimes off into the Sea. r 


the 
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the Reins, Autenor fitting by his Royal Side 5. |} 
And thus they reaſſum d the Road to Troy. 
Then valiant Hector and the wiſe Uly/es ( 

Meafure the Liſts wherein they were to fight; 
This done, they put their Lots into an Helmet, 
And ſhuffle them, that Fortune might decide 
Which of the Two ſhould throw his Javelin firſt. 
Mean 'while the People lift their Hands to. 
Heav'n, And both the Hoſts prefer their ſolemn 

Pray'rs. os Wes von 
Oh mighty. Zove/ Father of Gods and 
Men! Thou who art cloath'd with Pow'r and 

Majeſty! Who ruleſt from the lofty Top of 


cc 


8. 


And the Calamities that have enſued ; Fall 


„ by the Sword of his wrong'd Adverſary. Let 
bim deſcend to Pluto's gloomy Kingdom, And 
us enjoy a firm and ſolid Peace!“ | 
Thus they all pray'd : Then Hector with his 
Head (c) Turn'd backwards, ſhakes the brazen. 


Ida Let him that was the Author of this W aer 


Cask; the Lot To Paris fell: The Bands to 


view the Fight Circling in Order fit upon the 
Ground: Each by his Steeds and Inſtruments of 
War. Paris mean while puts on his glorious 
Armour : Round his white Ankles firſt he binds 

his Greves, Faſten'd with ſilber Buckles, neatly. 

wrought; He takes (4) his Brother weak Lycaon's | 
Corſlet, Which moſt exactly anſwer'd Paris, |} 


— 


(5) Meaſure the Lifts.] Hei (6) Turn'd backwards.) That 


who ſuffered himſelf to be puſh- 
ed beyond the Bounds, was re- 
- Puted to be vanquiſhed, even 
tho? he was not wounded, but 


had wounded his Enemy, 


| 


he might not be accuſed of any. 
foul Play in favour of Paris. 

(4) His Brather weak Lycaon's 
Corſlet.) For Paris came to the 


Amp, only in a Leopard's Skins 


Chaps 


bas 
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. ; (e) Over his Shoulders next he throws 
his Belt, To which his ſilver- ſtudded Sword was 
hung 3 Then braces on his Arm a large thick . 

- Buckler, And with an Helmet exquiſitely. 
wrought, Covers his Head; his Creſt an Hor- 
ſes Tail, Wav'd- terribly : Thus arm'd for fight, 
be takes A ſturdy Spear, and fits it to his Hand. 

At the ſame time was Menelaus arm d. Then 
both with fiery Eyes at once advance, While all' 
the Lookers on are ſtruck with Terror. When 
they were come within the Liſts, they ſhook Their 
Spears, and ſullenly ſurvey'd each other. Paris 
diſcharg'd his Spear, and ſmote the Shield Of 
Menelaus; but the faithleſs Lance Bent at the 
Point againſt the temper'd Braſs. Then Mene- 
aus pois'd aloft his Spear; But e'er he threw, 
(J) addreſs'd his Pray'r to ov e. O thou who 
* ruleſt over Heav'n and Earth, And hateſt Fraud 
and Wrong! revenge my Cauſe, And let me 
* puniſh him, that injur'd me The firſt! (g) Let 
Paris fall ! that none may dare, In Aſter- times, 


be Shear: e ee 


have no God to invoke. a 


(. over bis Shoulders next 
be throws, &c.] Eaſtathius ob- 


ſerves, that in Homer's time, 
the Uſe. of Waiſt-Belts was 
+ pnknown; they wore only Shoul- 
der-Belts. 5 

(f) Addreſsd this Prayer 
to Jove.] Homer puts a Play 


1 80 Let Patis fall.] It is 
in the Greek, the Divine 4 
lexander, and Euſtathius ob- 
ſerves a ſingular Decency in 
this Prayer of Menelaus. Ob- 
ſerve, ſays that good Biſhop of 


er in Menelans's Mouth, but | Thefſalonica, Menelaus, tho be 
none in Paris's; Menelans, who was injured , ſays of Paris, 
is innocent and injur'd, may the divine Alexander. Homer 
addrefs himſelf to God, and being minded to teach us there- 
prey for Juſtice of him; but by, that 4 Man of Honour | 
Paris, who is in Fault, has is more inclined to peak well 


nothing to. beg therefore he of bis Enemy than to abuſs 


— 


«© ungrate- 


—— - 
D 
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“ ungratefully to wrong His Entertainer, or tos 
* violate The Laws of ſacred Hoſpitality.” "1 

This ſaid, he threw his well-aim'd Javelinz;. | 

With rapid Force it paſs'd thro' Paris* Shield. 
Piercing his well-wrought Corſlet; there ir tuck; | 

But harmleſs tore his. Coat about the Flank. 
Paris forejudg'd the coming of the Spear, [n- 
clin'd his Body, and avoided Death: Then ſoon 
the Son of Atreus drew his Sword, And dealt a 
furious Stroke upon his Cask; But the unfaithful 
Weapon ſnapt in Pieces, And fell from out his 
Hand!: Struck with Amazement, Brave Aſene- 
laus diſappointed groan'd, And lifting up his Eyes 
to Heav'n, he cry'd : () Oh Jove the cruel- 
“ leſt of all the Gods! I hop'd thy Juſtice would 
s affiit my Vengeance, In puniſhing the Trea- 
© chery of Paris. But lo! mySword is broke, 
% and Jav'lin uſeleſs,” 3 ons 

Then, flying furiouſly. upon his Foe, He 
graſps the Creſt, and drags him tow'rds the 
Greeks ;. There the ſtrong Strap that ty'd his. 

Helmet on Below his tender Chin had ftrangled. 
him: Atrides too had won immortal Glory, If 
Venus had not come to Paris“ Aid, And reſcu'd 


. 
en 


* 
* * y 1 


— 


bim, and that his Animoſity dots ! all the Gods.] Misfortune, ſays 
not go ſo far as to binder him from | Euftathius, commonly makes us | 
perceiving what is good in him. blaſpheme. But this Blaſphemy | 
And at the ſame time the Title of of Menelaus does, however, im- | | 
Divine, vhich be gives him, does, | ply a ſort of Piety ; for it ſhews | 
bove ver conceal a heavy Cenſure; in him a ſtrong Perſuaſion, that 
for a Man who would deſeve that | God being juſt, does dot fail 
Title, ought to do nothing but | to declare himſelf againſt the h 
good Actions. Wicked, and to puniſh their 

(b) O Joe, the cryelleft of | Peridiouſnels, "+ ae Tl 


oy | | «. him: | 


i 
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him by breaking of the Strap. The empty 
Cask follow'd the Hero's Hand; He whirl'd it 
 tow'rd the Greeks with all his Force; His lov'd 
Companions took it from the Ground; Thirſting 
for Paris” Blood, a ſecond time He ruſhes fu- 
rjous on him, for he hop'd Still to deſtroy his 
Foe; but ſtill with eaſe Venus pre ſerv'd her 
fav'rite Charge from Death; (For nothing to the 
Gods is difficult.) In a thick Miſt ſhe Wraps the 
noble Paris, And trait conveys him to his (7) 
fragrant Chamber: There went to fetch herſelf 
the beauteous Helen; She found her fitting on a 
lofty Tow'r Amidſt a num'rous Croud of Tycjan 
Dames. E'er ſhe accoſted her, fhe took the Form 
Of an old Matron, heretofore employ'd By that 
fair Princeſs, when ſhe liv'd at Sparta, In culling. 
and- preparing pureſt Wool. Venus aſſuming 
this old Matron's Figure, Who was moſt tender- 
Iy belov'd by Helen, She gently ſtir'd her od'rous 
Veſt, and ſaid, Your Paris is return'd, divi- 
*. neſt Helen, And languiſhes to ſee his lovely 
% Spouſe, He fits upon his glorious Iv'ry Bed; 
*'(&) And never was ſo charming, nor ſo deck d; 


(i) Fragrant Chamber.) 'T.hus 
Homer deſcribes the Chamber of 
a Prince, who is fitter for Love 
than War. We ſmell no ſuch 
Perfumes in Achilles's Tent. 

( And never was fo char- 
ming, wor ſo deck d.] If I had 
followed Atheness and the an- 
cient Critics, I ſhould have 
tranſlated it, be never was ſo 
perſum d, nor ſo deck'd. For 
they all explain this Verſe 
of Homer,vaaac Te oi Buv ua} 


E33 


&c. tak ing x for Eſſence. 
It dees, indeed, ſignify ſo ſorne - 
times, as in this Ver of the 
ſame Poet, ſpeaking of Venus, 
AAA Tοοοο Hανεeα 
ſhe cleanſes ber Face with Oint- 
ment; upon which, Heſychius 
obſerves, dA TA Ugοα‚ƷůQ TO 
T1; *AOpoSiTys. Rae figni- 
fies, the Eſſence or Ointment of 
Venus, But I was of Opinion, I. 
might take it here in ix s * * 
and ordinary Signification. For 


S Hνν Shining with Eſſence, 


{o a Modern would ſpeak. - 
6. Lou 


— 
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&. You would not think that he was come from 


* Fighting, But going to a Ball, or thence re- 


© turn'd.“ 


(1) Helen at this was mov'd with ſecret Plea- 


ſure ; But having mark d the Goddeſs, ſparkling 
Eyes; Her lovely Neck, and Boſom heav'nly 


fair; Sie knew 'twas Venus, (m) and was fill'd 


with Wonder: And trembling with Aſtoniſhment, 
| ſhe {aid : () © Goddeſs, why ſcek you thus to 
“cheat me ſtill? Whither d' you mean to ſend 


„% me farther yet? Into what Town of Phrygia. 
or Meonia? Have you ſome other Friend whom. 


« you'd oblige, At the Expence of hapleſs He- 


« Jena? Since Menelaus has victorious prov'd, 
And will again receive me, tho' I've wrong d 
« Him, You ſpread new Snares, and ſtrive to. 
% diſappoint him, Seek not to. draw me to the 
Arms of Paris; (o) Go you, and fit by that 
« brave Warrior's Side; Renounce your Seat 
« among th' immortal Gods; Nor ever more 
et return to high Olympus: Go: ſhare his. 
% Woes, and be his. faithful Guard, Until he 


_-» (83 Helen at this mas mov'd.)] | She had ſadly experienced the. - 
Helen, notwithſtanding ber Re- | Stratagems of Venus, and had 
pentance, cannot forbear loving] but too much Reaſon to fear 


Paris: What Venus ſays. of the them, again. | 
Beauty of that Prince, revives | ( n ) Goddeſs, Why ſeek you 
her Paſſion on a ſudden 3 Homer | thus to cheat me?] Theſe Com- 


thereby perfectly ſhews what a plaints of Helen carry with them 


Woman is capable of, that has | a ſort-of Juſtification, as if ſhe 


once loved. had no Power to oppoſe the De- 


(=) And was fill' d with Wou- ſigns Venus had upon her. 
der, &c.] So ſoon as ſhe knew. (o) Go you and fit by that 


*twas Venus, Me was aſtoniſh'd, | brave Warrior's Side.] As if 


and feels a Terror ſucceeding | ſhe had ſaid, Go and take my 
the Paſſion ſhe at firſt found {Place with Paris, ſince you fa-_ 


when ſhe thought *twas one of | vour him ſo openly. 
her Women that ſpoke to ber. i 


«takes. 
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o to him, nor ever more Adorn his Bed ; 
* that were too infamous; What would the 
* Trojan Women ſay of me? Beſides, my Breaſt 


is rack'd with bitter Griefs, And Floods of 


Sorrow overwhelm my Soul.” 


To this the Goddeſs, haſtily, reply'd :** Helen 
* take heed you don't see my Anger, Leſt 
« in my Fury | abandon thee, And hate thee, . 


« more than ever I have lov'd, Left I ſhoutd 
© kindle in the Greeks and Trojans Hatred im- 


on 18 and make thee fall The wretched 
: | 


ictim of their dreadful-Rage.” 


She ſpoke ; (#) and Helen trembled at her 


Words: Cov'ring her Beauty with a Snow-white 
Veil; She left the Trojan Ladies, unperceiv'd, 
For Heav'nly Cytherea went before. | 


Soon as they reach'd the ſtately Court of Paris, 
All Helez's Women hurry to their Work, But ſhe 
aſcended to the Royal Chamber, In which ſhe 
was impatiently-expe&ed. The ſmiling God-- 
deſs brought a Chair for Helen, and plac'd it 


_—_— to beauteous Paris; Whom when the 
ea 


v'n-born Lady ſaw, ſhe (3) turn'd Aſide her 
Eyes, and thus ſeverely chid him: You come 
„ from Battle.; Would you'd periſh'd there, 


(p) And Helen trembled at | She turned afide her Eyes, ei- 


ber Words.) Homer judiciouſly | ther to ſhew the Contempt his 
makes uſe of this Fear, to leflen | Cowardice deſerved, or, as Eu- 
the Horror of the Action ſhe [ftatbius ſays, for fear the Beau- 
' was about to commit, in going | ty of that Pringe ſhould mollify 


to Paris in open Day; ſhe: does] her, and make her relent. But 


it more through Obedience and | it all fignifies nothing, Venus 


Fear, than Inclination. does not leave her, Fondneſs will 


(9) She turn afide ber Eyes.) | foon ſucceed to theſe Chidings, | 


« By. 


I « takes the for his-Wife or Slave. I will not 
0 
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By that brave Man who was my former Huſ- 
band! You bragg'd that you excell'd him far 
in Strength, In Skilfulneis and Valour in the 
Field: Go then once more; and, if you dare, 
defy him. But I ſhould counſel you to ſtay at 
home, Rather than raſhly to contend with him, 


Leit, notwithſtanding all your boaſted Valour, 


You fall beneath the Effort of his Arm.“ 

Paris, enamour'd with her Charms, reply'd .z 
Stab me not, Helen, with ſuch cruel Language! 
It Menclaus now has won the Day, It is be- 
cauſe Aſiner va was his Friend; I next, per- 
haps may be the Conqueror, For we are not 


without our fav'rite Gods, But oh be kind, 


and let us think of Pleaſure. (/) Love never 
made me feel his Pow'r ſo much, As at this 
Hour ; no, not that happy Day, When having 


ſtoln you, with fo fair a Prize, I Lacedæ mon 


left; nor yet that Day, That happy Day, 
when landed on the Shores (5) At Crauas's Iſle 
(:) you yielded to be mine.” With this, he 


led the Way, and Helen follow'd. 


While Paris {weetly thus repos'd with Helen; 


Like a fierce Lyon, Aſenelaus ranges, Through 


4 


(r] Love never made me feel afterwards called Helena, and 
his Power i much, as at this 


which 1s near the Coaſt of A 


Hour.] Paris knowing very well, eta, over againſt the Promon- 


tat he was worſted, foreſce: _ ror y ot S. tam 
Agamemnon Will inßiſt upon the 


(il You vielded to be mine.) 


K eſtoring of He/en, and his Fear | Homer by this, cures the Reader 
of loſing her increaſes his Paſſion. | of the Suſpicion he might have, 


(s} At Cranae's Iſte.] Strabo that Helen had yielded ro Paris 


pretends, from the Ancients, | before their Departure from La- 


that this is the I and which was i: 27 41208. 


tac 


AM 
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the wide Field, in ſearch of his loſt Prey: But 
none of all the Trojans,or their Aids, Cou'd ſhew 


him to the place where Paris was. They would 


not have conceal'd him out of Friendſhip, For 


they all hated him like Death itſelf, Ar laſt, 


great Agamemnon rais'd his Voice; And thus a- 
loud beſpoke the adverſe Side. Hear me, ye 
« Trojans, Dardans, and Allies! My Brother has 
c you ſee obtain'd the Day: For he remains the 


© Maſter of the Field; () As likewiſe of his 


% Adverſary's Spoils. Surrender, therefore, He- 
* {en and her Wealth; And pay the Fine agreed 
%% on by the Treaty, And which to future Times 


may be recorded.” This the King ſaid: The 


Greeks approv'd his Words. 


C) Of his Adxerſary's metremained in the Hands of 
Spotls., ] Becauſe Paris's Hel- Mene/ ans, 
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late Earl of Rocheſter, in à Leiter to the Dutcheſs of Mazarine. 
By Mon ſieur St. Evremont. To which is added a Colleftion of 
ſevera! other Poems. The Fourth Edition. Price 83 . 

Familiar Letters writien by the late Mrs. Philips, to the late 
Sir Charles Cotterell, under the borrowed Names of 84 to Poli- 
archus. Printed from ng, gy Price 35. | 

Oxford and Cambridge Miſcellayy Poems, chiefly written by 
Mr. Fenton, Mr. P---r, Nr. Charles Hopkins, Mr. Fbilibs, Mr. 


Gardiner, Sir John Denkam, Lord Hgllifax, Dr. Sprat, late 


Biſhop of Roch;/ter, Dr. Jalden, Dr. Nalde,n of All. Suls, Mr. 
B ſhop, Mr. Fackjon, Dr. Chet od, Mr. Boyle, Col. Henni ngbam, 
Mr. Ot way, Jo. Haynes, Mr. Milton, Mr. Trapp, Mr. Duke, Mr. 
Bate, Mr. Hall, Mr. Burnaby, and Mr. Warmſtrey. Sc, Price 32. 
Senecas Morals * way of Abſtract. To which is added, A 
Diſcourſe under the Title-of an Afrer-thought. By Sir Roger 
L'Eftrange. The Fifth Edition. Price 5 5, 
_ »Muſcipula, ſive Cambro-mun-machia, proving from learned An- 


* 


 riguity, the eh to be the ſirſt Inventors of Mouſe-traps, A 
Latin Poem. Price 6.4. | 


. «Cailipedia, or the Art of getting pretty Children, A Poem 
in four Books, Written originally in Laten, and tranſlated in- 
to Engliſh by ſeveral Hands, 1057 with Cuts. Price 1 5. 
; v/ WY Pa | 

A. Dialogue upon Colouring, diſcovering Teveral Secrets be- 
longing to that Part of Painting, and the Excellencies af the 
beit Maſters in that Kind, being neceffary for all who would 
junge well- of Pictures, eſpecially of Works of the Ancients. 
Trabſlated from the Original of Monlieur Dy Pile: Printed at 
Paris. By Mr. Ozell. Price 6 4. 2 
Mr. Bayle's Hiſtorical and Critical Dictionary. Tranſlated 
into Engliſh, with many Additions aud Corrections made by the 
Author himſelf, that ate not in the French Elitions, Price 5 /. 
103. | | 


Where may be had Tranſlations of Horace, C. Nepos, Q Curirns, 
two Vol. 129. Terence and Fuſtin, The Comedies of Mo ere. 
fix Vol. La Motte's Diſcourſe on the Iliad of. Homer; and 
Plato of the Soul's Immortality. 1 


